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THE  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  trace  the  pres- 
ence and  influence  of  the  French  Protestant 
blood  in  America,  and  to  show  how  important  a 
part  it  has  had  in  the  making  of  our  Bepublic  In  re- 
cent times  nc  little  attention  haa  been  given  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Huguenots  in  America  and  their  dc^icendants. 
Credit  for  this  is  due  chiefly  to  Dr.  Henry  M.  ''-iaird, 
whose  history  of  the  Huguenots  is  an  authority  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  His  exhaustive  work  deals  with 
France  for  the  most  pare ;  and  his  brother,  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Baird,  has  undertaken  to  write  in  detail  that  part  of 
the  history  which  belongs  to  Ai^erica.  His  task  has  not 
been  completed,  and  his  work  is  too  elaborate  and  lu- 
volved  to  secure  general  reading.  Various  local  mono- 
graphs have  been  published,  giving  the  history  of  some 
settlement  or  famous  family,  and  a  number  of  romances 
have  dealt  with  the  theme.  But  there  is  no  single  vol- 
ume which  presents  readably  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  Huguenots  in  France  and  their  descendants  in  this 
country ;  which  reveals  and  estimates  at  its  true  value 
the  Huguenot  influence  as  a  factor  in  American  religious, 
social,  and  commercial  life. 

The  story  of  the  courageous  men  and  women  who,  fo'^ 
the  sake  of  conscience  and  religious  liberty,  endured  pei 
secntion  and  exile,  and  found  graves  or  made  for  them- 
selves homes  in  the  New  World,  forms  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  and  at  the  same  time  fascinating  and  inspiring 
chapters  of  human  experience.  Inspiring,  because  in 
these  trying  experiences  there  was  exhibited  a  nobility  of 
character,  a  strength  of  soul,  a  superb  quality  of  manhood 
and  womanhood,  that  lends  new  dignity  to  human  nature. 
Of  this  record  every  descendant  of  the  Huguenots  may 
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well  ho.  prond.  With  this  history  every  American 
shonUl  be  fUmiliar.  It  is  time  that  America's  indebted- 
ness to  the  French  Protestants  should  be  recognized. 

To  understand  the  French  Protestants  in  America  it  is 
necessary  first  to  know  them  in  France.  The  first  part, 
therefore,  is  devoted  to  the  rise  of  religious  reform  in 
France  and  the  two  centuries  of  war  and  persecution 
which  killed  off  or  drove  out  of  France  her  bt>st  class  of 
citizens,  permanently  weakened  her  as  a  nation,  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  French  Revolution.  The  second 
part  gives  account  of  the  various  disastrous  attempts  to 
found  Huguenot  colonies  in  North  America;  and  the 
thinl  takes  up  the  story  with  the  beginnings  at  Plymouth, 
New  Amsterdam,  and  Virginia,  and  traces  it  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  four^^  part  groups  various  matters  of  iu- 
terest  germane  to  the  subject. 

This  story  has  in  it  the  elements  of  human  interest  that 
appeal  to  all  classes  and  ages.  It  is  the  author's  con- 
viction that  the  French  who  of  late  years  have  been 
pouring  into  New  England  and  other  sections  of  the 
United  States  may  be  greatly  stimulated  by  the  example 
of  their  fellow  countrymen  of  an  earlier  day,  and  be  led 
to  prize  more  highly  the  opportunities  opened  to  them 
and  their  children  through  American  citizenship.  It 
was  the  distinction  and  one  source  of  the  wide  spread  in- 
fluence of  the  early  French  settlers  that  they  assimilated 
thoroughly  and  rapidly,  as  a  rule,  becoming  American 
instead  of  striving  to  perpetuate  race  prejudice  and  pe- 
culiarity. In  this  way  they  undoubtedly  lost  recognition, 
but  gained  power  as  makers  of  the  State.  This  lesson 
should  not  be  lost  on  the  French  Canadians  of  to-day, 
who  are  sometimes  wrongly  advised  to  hold  themselves 
aloof  as  a  distinctive  dass. 

While  this  work  is  intended  for  popular  reading,  great 
care  has  been  taken  to  make  it  accurate  and  fair.  Its 
facts  havi  been  gathered  from  every  available  source, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  credit  in  detail.     To 
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I  I  those  who  have  extended  courtesieH  in  the  obtaining  of 

material,  and  aid  in  other  ways,  the  author  expresses  his 
grateful  appreciation.  He  acknowledges  special  obliga- 
tions to  Professor  Howard  B.  Grose,  for  services  both  in 
research  and  in  preparing  the  volume  for  the  press. 

The  author's  earnest  desire  is  that  this  work  may  be  a 

means  to  promote  patriotism,  quicken  appreciation  of 

civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  heighten  in  the  Americans 

I  .  of  to-day  a  sense  of  their  responsibility  to  preserve  those 

J  rights  and  blessings  which,  as  this  n  cord  reveals,  it  cost 

I  i  the  Huguenots  so  dearly  to  claim  and  defend  in  France, 

r|  and  which  they  helped  the  English  Protestants  to  estab- 

\\  lish  firmly  on  our  shores.     As  it  was  in  the  seventeenth 

^\  century  the  mission  of  Protestant  Christianity  to  found, 

I  so  is  it  its  mission  in  this  twentieth  century  still  further 

I  to  develop  and  perpetuate,  a  free  Republic  in  America ; 

y  and  in  this  glorious  mission  the  French  Protestants  have 

--J  their  full  share. 

L.  J.  F. 
J  4  Boston,  January,  1906. 
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ANY  surprises  are  in  store  for  the  reader  who  ?"n>rii««  of 
comes  to  these  pages  possessed  merely  of  the 


.  ordinary  knowledge  as  to  who  the  Hugnenots 
in  America  are  and  what  they  have  done.  More  than 
one  Poritan  and  Pilgrim  tradition  has  had  to  be  given  np 
in  the  light  of  later  historical  research.  But  as  the  true 
character  of  the  people  is  disclosed,  there  will  be  no  be- 
grudging of  the  full  meed  of  praise  belonging  to  those 
French  Protestants  who,  when  driven  from  France,  found 
in  our  land  a  home  and  that  religious  liberty  denied  them 
in  their  own,  and  in  return  gave  of  their  beet  to  their 
adopted  country. 

The  whole  number  of  the  Huguenot  emigrants  to 
America  was  relatively  small.  Numerically,  they  occu- 
pied a  position  of  comparative  insignificance  among  the 
founders  of  the  Republic.  But,  as  John  Fiske  says,  ''  In 
determining  the  character  of  a  community  one  hundred 
selected  men  and  women  are  more  potent  than  a  thousand 
men  and  women  taken  at  random."  And  the  Huguenot 
refugees  were  "selected,"  if  ever  a  body  of  men  and 
women  had  the  right  to  be  so  called.  For  two  hundred 
years  France  had  been  like  a  vast  furnace  ;  the  fires  of 
persecution  had  been  refining  and  testing  until  only  the 
pure  gold  was  left.  For  two  hundred  years  the  i)er8ecu- 
tion  which  had  sought  to  destroy,  had  been  cnltivatiog, 
instead,  those  heroic  virtues  which  enabled  the  sm^l 
band  of  Huguenot  refugees  to  America  to  write  their 
names  so  large  upon  the  honour  roll  of  the  Bepublic. 
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INTIlODUrnON 


Liberty  and 
Protetuntitm 


HuEuenot* 
in  EoKland 


Truly,  the  Uugueuot  I'luigmnts  wcrt  a  Helected  people— 
HiUtttHl  for  their  love  of  lilHirty,  their  love  of  human 
rightH,  their  devotion  to  principle,  their  unswerving  loy- 
alty to  eoa8ciem«.  Fri-e  America,  ProUtitant  America, 
owes  a  vast  debt  to  these  I'l-otestants  of  France. 

II 

liefore  giving  a  brief  r<:'8um6  of  the  services  which  the 
Huguenots  rendered  directly,  let  us  consider  for  a  mo- 
uient  the  services  they  rendered  indirectly,  to  the  Amer- 
ican Republic,   through  Englanl.     Guided  by   Divine 
Providence,  the  persecuted  Protestants  of  Franc*  proved 
thems.  Ives  a  power  in  shaping  the  larger  destinies  of  the 
Kt'public.     Iteuling  history  in  the  light  of  to-day  we  can 
see  that  they  helpcnl  to  lay  those  foundations  upon  which 
the  i)eople  of  the  New  World  have  reared  their  structure 
of  Protestant  republicanism.     The  American  Kepublic 
had  its  beginnings  under  England ;  the  hardy  adolescence 
of  the  colonies  was  passed  under  the  shadow  of  English 
political  and  religious  institutions.     American  liberties 
grew  out  of  Protestantism,  and  America  was  Protestant 
because  England  was  Protestant.     Now  the  Huguenot 
refugees  hi'li>ed  to  make  England  Protestant,  and  thus 
indirectly  they  helped  to  make  America  free. 

In  the  struggle  between  WUliam  of  Orange  and  James 
II,  when  the  fate  of  English  Protestantism  hung  trem- 
bling in  the  balance,  it  was  the  Huguenot  refugees  who 
turned  the  scales.  They  formed  the  backbone  of  the 
staunch  little  army  that  followed  William  into  England. 
"Amid  the  chilling  delays  on  the  part  of  the  English 
people,"  wrote  Michelet,  "  the  army  of  William  remained 
firm,  and  it  was  the  Calvinistic  element  in  it,  the  Calvin 
istic  Huguenots,  that  made  it  firm."  They  formed  m 
unflinching  nucle  s  around  which  the  Protestant  force! 
of  England  finally  rallied  to  drive  James  out  of  the  king 
dom,  thus  removing  the  royal  power  from  the  grasp  o 
Borne.     "But  the  struggle  was  not  over,"  says  Gregg 
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"  Louis  XIV  of  France  was  mortific<l  to  think  that  bis 
own  refugees  were  the  soul  of  this  defeat.  He  determined 
to  retrieve  it  He  fitted  up  an  army  and  put  James  at 
the  head  of  it.  This  army  invaded  Britain.  It  lauded 
in  the  north  of  Ireland.  There  another  battle  was 
fought,  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  James  was  again 
and  finally  defeated.  Who  wou  that  battle,  the  famous 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  which  carried  in  it  so  much  of  the  t,ttUof 
future  and  gave  to  Protestantism  the  poss(>88ion  of  the  J^^h^^^*' 
British  throne!  A  Huguenot.  It  was  the  Huguenot 
iSchomberg  who  commanded  the  Protestant  forces  that 
day,  and  although  he  fell  in  the  battle,  he  left  the  king- 
dom in  the  hands  of  William  III.  Thus  it  pleaded  the 
God  of  battles  to  use  the  persecuted  and  dispersed  and 
<lown-trodden  French  refugees  to  turn  the  helm  of  the 
mightiest  matters  of  destiny  and  to  share  in  the  glory  of 
His  providence  over  nations  and  over  the  march  of 
truth." 

Ill 

England  is  now  ready  to  bring  its  Pi-otestantism  with 
it:*  republican  principles  over  to  the  New  World.  This 
it  does.  And  here  it  has  another  battle  with  Romanism. 
It  has  to  meet  the  same  foe  that  it  met  by  the  River 
Boyne,  namely,  the  foe  that  persecuted  the  Huguenots. 
Rome  determined  to  have  this  New  World,  rnd  so 
through  Spain  took  possession  of  South  America,  and 
through  France  took  possession  of  North  America.  As 
far  back  as  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers  at  Plym- 
outh Rock,  Cardinal  Richelieu  founded  New  France  in 
North  America.  He  made  this  law:  "Everybody  set- 
tling in  New  France  must  be  a  Catholic."  None  of  the 
hated  Huguenots  was  to  be  allowed  to  enter.  This  was 
done  to  checkmate  Protestant  England.  The  English 
and  French  met  at  Quebec  and  fought  out  the  question. 
To  whom  shall  America  belong  t  In  the  great  battle  of 
Quebec  Montcalm  led  the  French,  General  Wolfe  led  the 
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English.  Montcalm  fought  for  the  old  regime,  Wolfe 
for  the  House  of  Commons ;  Montcalm  fought  for  alle- 
giance to  king  and  priest,  Wolfe  for  the  habeas  corpus 
and  free  inquiry ;  Montcalm  fought  for  the  past,  Wolfe 
for  the  future ;  Montcalm  fought  for  Louis  XV,  Wolfe 
for  George  Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  Al- 
though both  men  were  killed  in  that  battle,  Montcalm 
lost  and  Wolfe  won.  With  the  triumph  of  Wolfe  com- 
menced the  history  of  the  United  States. 

"France  should  have  won  that  battle;  she  should 
have  held  America  for  Rome.  She  had  the  advantage. 
She  had  Quebec  as  her  Gibraltar  and  she  had  a  chain  of 
forts  from  Quebec  through  the  heart  of  the  country  down 
through  the  Mississippi  valley  to  the  very  city  of  New 
Orleans.  She  had  also  allies  in  many  tribes  o*"  Indians 
^shom  she  converted  to  Catholicism.  She  might  have 
won  that  battle,  if— and  the  Huguenots  were  in  that  if— 
if  she  had  only  used  the  forces  against  England  which 
she  used  in  persecuting  and  driving  out  the  Huguenots 
from  the  home  land.  One  historian  says  that  '  the  per- 
secution of  the  Huguenots  in  France  called  from  America, 
the  important  centre  of  conflict,  the  forces  that  would  in- 
evitably have  torn  from  the  American  Protestants  the 
fair  heritage  they  now  have.'  " 

IV 

The  exact  value  of  the  contribution  of  the  French 
Protestants  to  the  building  of  the  Republic  no  human 
wisdom  can  estimate,  so  early,  so  continuous,  so  complete 
was  the  assimilation  of  this  people  into  the  English 
colonial  life.  Intermarriage  began  before  the  Pilgrim  or 
Puritan  or  Huguenot  came  to  America,  and  it  continued 
all  through  colonial  years.  The  French  refugees  entered 
with  earnestness  and  vigour  into  all  the  hopes  and  plans 
of  the  new  nation.  They  gave  property  and  life  in  be- 
half of  the  principles  they  had  so  eagerly  championed  in 
France.     They  faced  danger  and  had  their  full  share  of 
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suffering  in  the  struggle  for  independence.  A  consider- 
able number  of  those  of  direct  Huguenot  descent  were 
men  of  large  influence  whose  ability  was  widely  and 
cheerfully  recoguized,  and  whose  names  were  enshrined 
in  the  grateful  affections  of  the  people.  Of  these  refugees 
as  a  whole  body  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  speaks  as  follows  : 
"  I  believe  that,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  the 
Huguenots  produced  and  gave  to  the  American  Republic 
more  men  of  ability  than  any  other  race." 

This  statement  may,  at  first,  be  met  with  incredulity, 
but  a  little  investigation  of  the  facts  will  soon  convince 
one  of  its  correctness.  Faneuil  Hall,  "  cradle  of  liberty," 
is  an  index  to  the  part  which  Huguenots  have  played  in 
American  life.  Its  four  walls  have  heard  the  advocacy 
of  every  great  cause  pertaining  to  the  upbuilding  of 
America.  Standing  in  Boston,  the  old  city  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  it  is  a  constant  rebuke  to  all  that  is  low 
and  degrading  in  national  life,  and  a  constant  inspira- 
tion to  every  brilliant  conception  in  the  American  mind 
that  makes  for  patriotism.  The  name  of  Faneuil 
awakens  many  precious  memories ;  thoughts  of  Hugue- 
not patriots  crowd  thick  and  fast.  There  was  Paul 
Revere,  a  leader  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party  and  the  hero  of 
the  famous  "midnight  ride"  ;  Richard  Dana,  the  peo- 
ple's champion  in  their  fight  against  the  Stamp  Act; 
James  Bowdoin,  who  proved  himself  a  thorn  in  the  flesh 
of  the  royal  governors ;  General  Francis  Marion,  "  Swamp 
Fox"  ;  Gabriel  Manigault,  whose  generosity  saved  the 
colonial  government  from  bankruptcy;  and  a  host  of 
others.  A  Huguenot  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Colonia'  Congress,  and  out  of  the  seven  presidents  of 
that  body  no  less  than  three  were  Huguenots— Henry 
Laurens,  John  Jay,  and  Elias  Boudinot. 

No  name  in  American  history  has  greater  prominence 
and  honour  than  the  name  of  John  Jay,  the  first  chief 
justice  of  the  nation,  and  president  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  president  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  pre«i- 
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dent  of  the  earliest  society  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves,  and  signer  of  the  treaty  of  peace  which  brought 
the  Revolutionary  \"."ar  to  a  successful  close.  Close  be- 
side Jay  stands  Alexander  Hamilton,  a  Huguenot  on  his 
motliir's  side.  With  his  genius  for  organization,  his 
ability  as  a  financier,  and  his  abundant  patriotism,  he 
carved  a  niche  for  himself  on  a  level  with  the  greatest 
statesmen  of  his  day.  In  the  history  of  the  American 
navy  appears  no  more  heroic  spirit  than  that  of  Stephen 
Decatur.  In  the  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars  the  Huguenot 
blood  was  represented  by  Admiral  Dupont,  General 
John  C.  Fremont,  and  General  John  F.  Reynolds,  and  in 
the  Spanish  War  by  Admirals  George  Dewey  and  Win- 
field  Scott  Schley 

Descendants  of  the  Huguenots  have  been  prominent  in 
other  walks  of  life.  Among  statesmen  may  be  mentioned 
Presidents  Tyler,  Gaiiield  and  Roosevelt ;  John  Sevier, 
*'the  commonwealth  builder"  ;  Thomas  Francis  Bayard, 
and  a  host  of  others.  1\  law  and  medicine  their  names 
are  of  frequent  occurrencij.  Stephen  Girard,  Christopher 
Roberts,  Matthew  Vassar,  James  Bowdoin  and  Thomas 
Hopkinson  Gallaudet  stand  out  as  philanthropists  and 
promoters  of  education.  Th«  ntuies  of  Maury,  Dana 
and  Le  Conte  stand  high  in  the  list  of  American  scien- 
tists. Such  men  as  William  Heathcote  De  Lancey,  Hosea 
Ballon  and  William  Hague  were  leaders  in  the  church. 
While  in  literature  are  to  be  counted  such  names  as 
Philip  Freneau,  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  Henry  W.  Long- 
fellow, and  John  G.  Whittier. 

Of  the  Huguenots  it  has  been  well  said  :  "There  have 
been  few  people  on  earth  so  upright  and  single  minded, 
so  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  towards  God 
and  man,  so  elevated  in  aim,  so  dignified  in  character. 
The  enlightened,  independent,  firm,  God-fearing  spirit  of 
the  French  Protestants  has  blended  its  influence  with 
that  of  the  Puritan  to  form  our  national  character  and  to 
establish  those  civil  and  religious  institutions  by  which 
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we  are  distinguished  and  blessed  above  all  peoples."  So 
skilled  were  they  in  the  arts,  such  a  spirit  of  economy 
and  thri*^  characterized  them,  such  loyalty  had  they  to 
the  principles  of  our  national  life,  such  sane  and  tolerant 
views  in  religious  matters,  such  uprightness  and  excel- 
lence and  nobility  of  character,  such  high  and  command- 
ing genius  in  statesmanship,  that  their  presence,  even 
though  they  formed  but  a  small  body  as  to  numbers  and 
were  so  assimilated  as  to  sink  their  identity  in  the  com- 
mon body,  exerted  a  moulding  and  ennobling  influence 
upon  the  entire  fabric  of  our  national  life.  Deserving  of 
high  honour  are  Puritan  and  Pilgrim.  Let  orator  and 
historian  continue  to  sound  their  praises.  But  side  by 
side  with  them,  sharers  in  their  sufferings,  partakers  of 
their  perils,  distinguished  helpers  in  their  great  labourf , 
stimulating  and  inspiring,  stood  a  smaller  compa.i\ 
whose  life  and  deeds  and  spirit  were  also  important 
factors  in  giving  this  land  those  institutions  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  by  means  of  which  she  is  steadily  ful- 
filling her  high  mission  and  successfully  working  out  her 
great  destiny. 
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CHAPTER  I 
THE  FKENCn  SPIRIT 


JOAN  OF  ARC  stands  foremost  among  the  renowned  joanof  Arc 
and  remarkable  figures  of  history.  Every  French- 
man is  proud  of  her  name  and  fame.  Wherever  pa- 
triotism, valour,  consecration  and  faith  are  honoured,  the 
Maid  of  Orleans  finds  veneration.  It  is  fitting  that  she 
should  have  first  ]'1ace  in  this  work,  which  undertakes  to 
trace  the  French  blood  in  America  and  tell  of  its  achieve- 
ments as  represented  by  the  Protestant  element  that  came 
from  the  Old  "World  to  the  New.  To  understand  the  na- 
ture of  this  element  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
mother  country  and  learn  what  it  was  there ;  to  trace  the 
beginning  and  rise  of  the  independent  reform  spirit  in 
religion  which  led  to  the  Huguenot  faith,  persecutions 
and  exile. 

In  this  study  one  is  led  back  further  than  Luther  and 
Calvin,  the  great  Protestant  Reformers  whose  names 
overshadow  all  others.  The  forerunner  of  the  Protes- 
tants is  found  in  Joan  of  Arc.  She  was  a  martyr  to  her 
faith,  as  dauntless  as  any  that  ever  died  rather  than  deny 
and  recant  religious  belief.  She  refused  to  consider  her- 
self unchurched,  in  spite  of  ecclesiastical  oppression  and 
cruelty,  which  relentlessly  encompassed  her  death  at  the 
stake ;  so  that  she  may  fairly  be  called  an  unconscious 
Protestant — a  true  leader  upholding  the  right  of  the  in-  An 
dividual  conscience  in  matters  of  religion.  The  same  PrrtMun't"* 
spirit  was  in  Joan  of  Arc  that  moved  Calvin  and  Coligny 
and  the  tens  of  thousands  of  brave  and  noble  French 
who  were  willing  to  suffer,  to  leave  homes  and  posses- 
sions, to  endure  exile,  but  would  not  surrender  their 
rights  of  conscience  and  thoir  religious  liberty. 
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settled  over  France.  J^;"rln  progress  with  England, 
in  the  nation's  hfe.    ^^^^ J^^  ^  Z     English  conquest 

and  ^e  ^^^^^yZZZ^^-i  king,  Charl^  YII, 
seemed  certain  ^'^.^^^^^  distrusted  by  thepa,- 
was  disUked  by  the  noWi"y  ,    j^^nds,  and  an 

pie.    Paris  ^^^^t^ie'Sg  OrlLT  It  w^    'one  of 
•Cnffliah  army  was  uesiefeiug  v^  ..    ,„  j5 

Te  W^Point^  in  the  ^^^^^^f^f^^  ,,n,n.ander 

At  this  junction  .tl^«^ J^^^f  ^^^  iTonuuission  from 
avolunt«er,declmng  that  she  b^^^^^^  ^^  ^.^^^^ 

God  to  restore  to  ♦^.^f^^f/JJthere  a  more  singular 
Never  in  the  records  of  l^^t^^^^^;^^^  ^^y,  this  "  war- 
volunteer  or  declaration.    For  this  u^y^^^^      ^^ 

nor"  from  Lorraine  ^^^'^""^Zrhy  nature,  simple- 
a  country  girl,  modest  ^^^^^^^^'^'^ad  spun  and  knitted 
hearted  and  ^^^\^^^:iZ:.^  her  brothers  tend 
with  her  mother  at  l»o^\^°"     .  ^^  j^^is.    joanof  Arc 
the  pea^M  ^^^rr^XgHf  Bomremy,  in  the 
wa*  bom  in  1*12  mtt^ J      ^^^^^rdereof  Lorraine 
northeastern  part  ^^jX^^y  years  she  had  dispHyed 
and  Champagne.    Fro Ji  *^«^f^^^^   ^  ^  to  her  being  re- 
an  unusual  ^■f^\^^^^l^^':'^  '^ost  exemplary  in 
garded  a«  Pe««^^'  ^^^  she  began  to  hear  voices,  as 
conduct,  pure  ^^^  ^^l^.^^  ,i,e  was  thirteen.    In  the 
she  called  them,  by  t^^^^elds  or  at  her  weaving,  she 
quiet  home  Ufe,  «-\^^'^J^^i?,11'Laltatio^    At  such 
experienced  moments  of  f^^g^^^  ^^a  heard  the 

times  she  saw  visions  and  d^«^^«?^^  ^^he  help  of  the 
solemn  vo«^  ^^^,^°|,f  ^^e  ^^'^ed  with  the  idea 
King  of  France. '  f  ^«  ,?!f  ^^^eliver  her  country  from 
that  she  was  divinely  called  to  Relive  ^ 

the  English  foe  that  she  -^'^.^"'f.^^l  ^she  was  but 
act.  Simple  girl  ^^^\'^'.^'l^,^l  belief  that  if  she 
Sd^^^rm:nrrr.::rrmy,  Ood  a„d  .ic. 
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cess  woald  go  with  L<er,  aud  the  English  be  driven  from 
Orleans  and  Prance.  Persevering  and  dauntless,  urged  ft^',*^^,, 
on  by  tho  voices  souadiug  in  her  ears,  she  overcame 
soemingly  insurmountable  obstacles,  until  at  length  she 
reached  audience  with  ^he  French  officer  in  command. 
No  wonder  he  thought  her  mad,  the  victim  of  religious 
delusion.  The  real  wonder  is  that  he,  commander  of 
men,  soldier  aud  not  sentimentalist,  was  at  last  so  stirred 
by  her  spirit  and  story,  and  by  something  in  her  person- 
ality which  ho  could  not  fathom,  that  he  decided  to  send 
her  with  armed  escort  to  the  King 

Tliis  was  the  direct  result  of  Joan's  visions.  St  Mich- 
ael appeared  to  her  in  a  flood  of  light  and  told  her 
to  go  to  the  help  of  the  King,  and  restore  to  him  bio 
realm.  This  she  must  do,  sinct  it  was  God's  will.  She  q^„jj„, 
had  not  only  to  persuade  the  c.'>mmander  but  to  meet  gi^'J,., 
opposition  on  all  sides.  Her  father,  when  he  heard  of 
her  audacious  purpose,  threatened  to  drown  her,  but 
without  effect.  Her  appeals  for  aid  to  reach  the  King 
were  again  and  again  refused  with  contempt  But  she 
persisted.  "  I  must  go  to  the  King,  even  if  I  wear  my 
limbs  to  the  very  knees.  I  had  far  rather  rest  and  spin 
by  my  mother's  side,  for  this  is  no  woilc  of  my  choosing ; 
but  I  must  go  and  do  it" 

They  asked,  thinking  to  confuse  her,  "Who  is  your 
Lord  !  "  *  *  He  is  God, ' '  was  her  reply.  The  theologians 
proved  to  their  own  satisfaction  from  their  books  that 
they  ought  not  to  believe  her,  but  they  could  not  move 
her.  '  "Tiere  is  more  in  God's  books  than  in  yours,"  she 
said.  And  by  and  by  the  French  officer  was  sufficiently 
impressed  to  give  her  at  least  her  coveted  cliance  to  make 
her  strange  storv  known  to  the  King. 

So  at  last  sb    ./as  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  as  Maid  and 
yet  uncrowned  monarch,  and  a  strange  scene  it  was. 
This  country  girl,  never  before  away  from  her  simple 
home  surroundings,  appeared  not  the  least  daunted  bv 
the  ordeal  of  a  court  presentation.    She  had  a  missio  ^ 
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and  was  so  iutont  npin  that  ils  f<>  trive  little  he«l  to  aught 
elsti.  With  the  simplicity  of  ii  true  greatneas,  she  knelt 
before  her  sovereign  ami  siiid  modeutly,  yet  with  upmost 
assurance,  "(lentle  Dauphin,  my  name  is  Joan  the  Mam. 
The  heavenly  King  sends  me  to  deelare  that  you  shall  be 
anointed  and  crownwl  in  the  town  of  Rheims,  and  you 
shall  be  lieut«'nant  of  the  heavenly  King,  who  is  the 
King  of  France." 

Innigine  the  scene  and  the  sensation  this  created.  The 
impression  wjis  profound.  The  King  did  not  readily 
come  to  this  conclusion,  however.  Her  proposition  to 
have  troops  placwl  under  her  command,  that  she  might 
lead  them  to  Orleans  and  raise  the  siege,  was  plainly 
absurd.  Her  persistency  in  it,  and  her  calm  assutance 
in  her  success,  convinced  him  that  she  was  possessed  by 
a  devil.  She  admitted  that  she  was  only  a  poor  shepherd 
girl,  not  a  soldier.  "  I  am  a  poor  maid, ' '  she  said  frankly. 
"I  know  not  how  to  ride  to  the  wars,  or  to  lead  men  to 
arms." 

The  Xing  was  moved.  He  was  in  too  dire  straits  to 
turn  aside  lightly  any  offer  of  help.  This  one  seemed 
childish,  yet  there  was  something  in  the  character  and 
confidence  of  th»;  Maid  that  gained  friends  for  her,  and 
her  case  was  turned  over  to  the  parliament  and  university 
authorities  at  Poitiers. 

Having  made  this  point,  Joan  said:  'I  know  well 
that  I  shall  have  hard  work  to  do  at  I'oitiers,  but  my 
Master  will  aid  me.  Let  me  go,  then,  in  God's  name." 
The  learned  doctors  were  amazed  at  the  simplicity  and 
force  of  her  answers.  Asked  what  signs  she  had,  she 
replied:  "Give  me  some  men  at  arms  and  iead  me  to 
Orleans,  and  I  will  then  show  you  iiigns.  The  sign  I  am 
to  give  you  is  to  raise  the  siege  of  Or)ea^  :  "  The  doc- 
tors decided  in  her  favour,  and  the  K;..7  i  laoed  her  in 
command  of  the  army. 

Nothing  was  wanting  to  make  the  scene  dramatic. 
Arrayed  in  white  armour  on  a  bla«k  horse,  with  a  small 
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axe  in  her  hand,  the  maitl  of  Orleans  rotli*  forth,  attended 
by  two  pageH,  two  heralds,  a  chaphiin,  valeta,  and  special 
guards.  An  army  of  ten  thousand  followed  her  from 
Chinon.  They  were  rough  men,  but  her  iuflueiuf  ov"r 
them  was  remarkably  restraining.  Her  common  senf  % 
waa  as  strong  as  her  imagination.  She  seenuHl  super- 
natural to  the  soldiers,  as  she  led  them  forward  against 
the  English  who  held  Orleans  in  siege.  Her  enthiusia«m 
and  fearlessness  were  electrifying.  She  displayeil  skill  in 
the  management  of  forces,  including  artillery,  that  as- 
tonished experienced  generals.  Under  such  leadership 
the  French  were  irresistible,  and  the  maid's  prediction 
that  she  would  deliver  Orleans  and  restore  to  the  King  of 
France  his  kingdom  was  fulfilled. 

Ill 
The  coronation  of  the  Dauphin  at  Bheims  soon  took 
place.     Then  Joan  considered  her  mission  ended  and 
asked  leave  to  go  home,  saying,  "O  gentle  King,  the 
pleasure  of  God  is  done."     But  the  archbishop  urged 
her  to  remain.     "  Would  it  were  the  King's  pleasure," 
she  said,  "that  I  might  go  and  keep  sheep  once  more 
with  my  sisters  and  brothers ;  they  would  be  so  glad  to 
see  me  again."     She  was  not  permitted  to  leave,  and 
engaged  afterwards  in  several  battles  and  sieges,  but  her 
conviction  was  that  the  chief  mission  was  performed. 
At  the  coronation  she  had  occupied  the  highest  place. 
She  was  hailed  as  the  saviour  of  her  country.     Briefly 
she  enjoyed  the  high  honour  rightly  hers,  and  then  began 
the  tragedy  which  was  to  be  a  lasting  infamy  to  France. 
She  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  who  sh.mefui 
looked  upon  her  as  a  sorcerer.    She  was  brought  to  Kouen  Beu«y«i 
in  chains,  cast  into  a  cell,  and  fastened  by  a  large  iron 
chain  to  a  beam.     So  afraid  were  her  captors  that  she 
would  elude  them  by  miracle  that  they  caused  this  help- 
less girl  to  sleep  with  double  chains  round  her  limbs  so 
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that  she  could  not  stir,  while  three  armed  men  guarded 
her  by  day  and  night. 

At  length  she  was  brought  to  trial.  The  bishop  of 
Beauvais  presided,  and  all  the  judges  were  ecclesiastics. 
The  trial  lasted  for  about  a  year.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  entangle  the  maid,  but  she  met  her  judges  successfully 
at  every  point.  They  aaked  :  "Do  you  believe  you  are 
in  a  state  of  peace!"  She  replied  :  "If  I  am  not  God 
will  put  me  in  it."  They  argued  that  God  had  forsaken 
her  as  her  capture  proved.  She  replied,  "Since  it  has 
pleased  God  that  I  should  he  taken,  it  is  for  the  best." 
They  demanded  :  "  Will  you  submit  to  the  Church  Mili- 
tant!" "I  have  come  to  the  King  of  France,"  replied 
Joan,  "by  commission  from  the  Church  Triumphant 
above;  to  that  church  I  submit."  She  closed  with  in- 
tense feeling ;  "I  had  far  rather  die  than  renounce  what 
I  have  done  by  my  Lord's  commands."  They  deprived 
her  of  mass.  She  said  weeping:  "The  Lord  can  make 
me  hear  it  without  your  aid."  The  judges  asked  her: 
"Do  your  voices  forbid  you  to  submit  to  the  church  and 
the  pope!"  When  she  saw  the  judges  all  against  her 
she  said :  "I  hold  to  my  Judge,  the  King  of  heaven 
and  earth.  God  has  always  b^n  my  Lord  in  what  I 
have  done.    The  devil  has  never  had  any  power  over  me." 

Nothing  was  too  base  to  attempt  in  order  to  secure  a 
conviction.  A  vile  priest  was  engaged  to  secure  Joan's 
confidence  in  the  hope  that  she  might  make  admissions 
that  could  be  used  against  her  as  evidence.  The  King  she 
had  placed  upon  the  throne  left  her  unaided.  What  were 
the  charges  brought  against  her!  Principally  these: 
That  she  had  in  a  wicked  manner,  and  contrary  to  the 
divine  law,  dressed  herself  in  men's  clothes,  and  com- 
mitted murders  with  weapons  of  war ;  that  she  had  repre- 
sented herself  to  the  simple  people  as  a  messenger  of  God, 
initiated  in  the  secrets  of  Providence  ;  and  that  she  was 
suspected  of  many  other  dangerous  errors  and  culpable 
acts  gainst  the  divine  majesty.    Was  there  ever  a  greater 
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travesty  on  justice  !  Of  course  her  cou  v  -;tion  was  a  fore- 
gone couclusiou.  On  such  flimsy  charges  the  doctors  of 
the  University  of  Paiis  declared  gravely  : 

She  haB  offended  beyond  measure  the  honour  of  God,  abjured  the  ChwfM  ^ 
faith  in  a  manner  not  to  be  expressed,  and  extraordinarily  defiled  the  slander 
church.  By  her  idolatry,  false  doctrine  and  other  innumerable  crimes 
have  invaded  the  soil  of  France  ;  never,  in  the  memory  of  man,  would 
so  great  hurt  have  been  given  to  our  holy  religion,  and  such  daniage 
to  the  kingdom,  as  if  they  were  to  let  her  escape  without  satisfying 
the  ends  of  justice.  But  were  they  to  deliver  up  the  maid,  they  would 
obtain  the  grace  and  love  of  God,  and  at  the  same  time  augment 
the  glory  of  the  faith  and  splendour  of  their  noble  and  illustrioufl 
names. 

IV 

The  venerable  doctors  of  the  University,  with  the 
Bishop  Beauvaia,  visited  her  from  time  to  time  to  ex- 
amine her,  and  to  torture  her  with  their  questions.  On 
one  occasion  they  exhorted  her  to  make  her  submission ; 
they  quoted  Scripture,  but  without  success. 

As  they  were  leaving  the  prison  one  hissed  to  Joan :  Jmu^» 
"  If  you  refuse  to  submit  to  the  church,  the  church  will  PoaiUon 
abandon  you  as  if  you  were  a  Saracen."  To  this  she 
replied :  "I  am  a  good  Christian — a  Christian  bom  and 
baptized— and  a  Christian  I  shall  die."  Before  the  bishop 
left  his  victim  he  made  another  attempt  to  make  her  sub- 
mit, presenting  a  bait  that  he  thought  would  be  sure  to 
catch  her,  namely,  permission  to  receive  the  eucharist 
Said  he:  "As  you  desire  the  eucharist,  will  you,  if 
yon  are  allowed  to  do  so,  submit  yourself  to  the 
church!"  To  this  Joan  replied:  "As  to  that  sub- 
mission I  can.  give  no  other  answer  than  I  have  already 
given  you.  I  love  God.  Him  I  serve  as  a  good  Chris- 
tian should.  Were  I  able  I  would  help  the  chureh  with 
all  my  strength." 

Some  of  the  judges  requested  that  in  a  more  public  Puwie 
place  than  in  her  prison,  Joan  should  be  again  admonished 
relating  to  the  crimes  of  which  she  was  accused ;  and  the 
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bishop  accordingly  suinmoued  a  public  meetiug  of  the 
judges  to  be  held  in  the  chamber  near  the  Great  Hall. 
On  that  occasion  sixty-two  judges  were  present  A  cele- 
brated doctor  of  theology,  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  pre- 
sented the  case  and  sought  to  break  down  Joan's  will. 
The  bishop  admonished  her  that  if  she  did  not  obey  the 
advice  given  she  would  jeopardize  her  body  and  souL 
He  said  all  faithful  Christians  must  conform  to  the  church, 
and  after  arguing  at  length  closed  by  saying  that  by  not 
conforming  to  the  holy  church  she  plax^ed  herself  in  the 
power  of  the  chun  .,  to  condemn  and  bum  her  as  a 
heretic.  She  boldly  answered  :  "I  will  not  say  aught 
else  than  I  have  already  spoken,  and  were  I  even  to  see 
the  fire  I  should  say  the  same." 

Then  threat  of  bodily  torture  was  tried.  Joan  was 
taken  into  the  inquisitorial  chamber,  where  ranged  round 
the  circular  walls  were  the  instruments  of  torture.  The 
bishop  of  Cauchon,  after  an  exhortation,  said:  "Now, 
Joan,  if  you  refuse  to  speak  the  truth,  you  will  be  put  to 
the  torture.  You  see  before  you  the  instruments  pre- 
pared, and  by  them  stand  the  executioneiB  ready  to  do 
their  office  at  our  command.  You  will  be  tortured  in 
order  that  you  may  be  led  into  the  way  of  trutii,  and  for 
the  salvation  of  botly  and  soul,  which  you  by  your  lies 
have  exposed  to  so  great  a  peril. ' '  Here  was  the  severest 
test  she  had  been  exposed  to.  Exit  her  course  rose  to  the 
moral  sublimity  of  the  Christian  martyr.  She  said: 
"  Even  if  you  tear  me  limb  from  limb,  and  even  if  you 
kill  me,  I  will  not  tell  you  anything  further.  And  even 
were  I  1  reed  to  do  so,  I  should  afterwards  declare  that 
it  was  only  because  of  the  torture  that  I  had  spoken 
diflferently." 

An  elaborate  sentence  by  her  judges  was  pronounced 
against  her.     This  is  part  of  it : 

Apostate  after  having  cut  her  hair  short,  which  was  given  her  by 
God  to  hide  her  head  with,  and  also  having  abandone<l  the  dress  of  a 
woman  for  that  of  man  ;  vicious  and  a  soothsayer,  for  saying  witbou* 
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showing  miracles,  ttut  ahe  is  sent  by  God,  as  was  Moees  and  John  the 
Baptist ;  rebel  to  the  holy  faith  by  remaining  nnder  the  anathema 
framed  by  the  canons  of  the  church,  and  by  not  receiving  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  ohnroh  at  the  seanon  set  apart  by  the  church,  in  order  not 
to  have  to  cease  wearing  the  dress  of  a  man ;  blasphemous  in  saying 
that  she  knows  she  will  be  received  into  paradise.  Therefore,  if  after 
having  been  charitably  warned  she  refuses  to  reenter  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  thereby  give  satisfaction,  she  shall  be  given  over  to  the  sec- 
ular judges  and  meet  with  the  punishment  due  to  her  crimes. 

The  sentence  was  pronounced  that  Joan  of  Arc  be  put 
to  death  by  fire,  as  a  heretic.     Her  judges  declared  : 


By  our  present  sentence,  which,  seated  in  tribunal,  we  utter  and 
pronounce  in  this  writing,  we  denounce  thee  as  a  rotten  member,  and 
that  thou  mayest  not  vitiate  others,  as  cast  out  from  the  unity  of  the 
church,  separate  from  the  body,  abandoned  to  the  secular  power  as, 
indeed,  by  these  presents,  we  do  cast  thee  oft,  separate  and  abandon 
thee;— praying  this  same  secular  power,  so  far  as  concerns  death  and 
the  mutilation  of  the  limbs,  to  moderate  its  judgment  towards  thee, 
and,  if  true  signs  of  penitence  should  appear  in  thee,  to  permit  that 
Sacrament  of  penance  be  administered  to  thee. 
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When  the  maid  heard  the  sentence  from  the  bishop,   Appe»i 
she  exclaimed,  "Alas,  am  I  to  be  treated  so  horribly  and  sowier't 
cruelly  t    Must  my  body,  pure  as  from  birth,  and  never     " 
contaminated,  be  this  day  consumed  and  reduced  to  ashes  t 
I  would  rather  be  beheaded  seven  times  over  than  on  this 
wise.    Oh  !  I  make  my  appeal  to  God,  the  great  Judge  o^ 
the  wrongs  and  grievances  done  to  me.    Bishop,  I  die 
through  you." 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1431,  two  lofty  scaffolds  were 
erected,  on  which  were  to  be  seated  cardinals,  doctors, 
inquisitors  and  bishops,  to  feast  their  eyes  in  seeing  the 
burning  of  Joan  of  Arc.  On  the  other  scaffold  was  to  be 
placed  the  victim,  with  the  fuel  somewhat  below,  so  the 
flames  would  rise  and  em  Aop  her. 

The  execution  was  ordered  to  be  carried  into  effect.   The 
She  was  covered  with  a  long  white  garment  such  as  crim- 
inals and  victims  of  the  Inquisition  were  generally  arrayed 
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in      On  her  head  was  placed  a  mitre-shaped  paper  cap, 
on  which  were  inscribed  "apostate,  idolatress."     She 
was  placed  in  a  cart  on  wliicb  two  priests  mounted  witli 
her,   accomnanifcd   by  eight  hundred  troops  marching 
along  the  road.     A  discourse  was  delivered  by  a  monk  by 
the  name  of  Midi.     After  the  sermon  the  preacher  added  : 
"Joan,  the  church,  wishing  to  prevent  infliction,  casts 
you  out  of  her.     She  no  longer  protects  you,  depart  in 
peace."     The  bishop  of  Beauvais,  the  vile  wreteh  who 
presided  at  her  trial,  was  present  still  to  torment  her,  and 
said  :  "We  reject  you,  we  cast  you  off",  we  abandon  you 
according  to  the  usual  formula  of  the  Inquisition."     She 
ascended  the  platform  and  a  chain  was  placed  around  her 
to  fasten  her  to  the  stake.     She  exclaimed  :  "Oh,  Eouen, 
must  I  die  here  I    I  have  great  fear  lest  you  will  suffer 
for  my  death."     The  fire  was  kindled.     She  saw  it  and 
shrieked.     While  the  flames  began  to  roll  around  her  she 
cried  out  for  water,  and  cried  on  God,  and  then  said  : 
"My  voices  have  not  deceived  me."    Her  last  words 
were  ' '  Jesus— Jesus  ! ' '    Then  her  head  fell  on  her  breast 
and  her  pure  spirit  went  to  paradise.     Many  were  melted 
to  tears,  and  even  the  rude  soldiers  cried :  "  We  are  lost ; 
we  have  burned  a  saint.     Would  God,  my  soul  were  where 
hers  is  no^." 
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The  eminent  English  historian,  Richard  Henry  Green, 
says  •  "  The  one  pure  figure  which  rises  out  of  the  greed 
and  lust,  the  .c.  mess  and  unbelief  of  the  time,  is  the 
figure  of  Joan  of  A^ .." 

In  one  of  his  most  powerful  essays  DeQuincy  deals  with 
this  subject.  This  is  his  conclusion  from  the  facts: 
"  Never  from  the  foundation  of  the  earth  was  there  such 
a  trial  as  this,  if  it  were  laid  open  in  all  its  beauty  of  de- 
fense, and  all  its  hellishness  of  attack.  Oh,  child  of 
France !  shepherdess !  peasant  girl  trodden  under  foot  by 
aU  around  thee ;  how  I  honour  thy  flashing  intellect,  aa 
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God's  lightning  to  its  mark,  that  ran  before  France  and 
laggard  Europe  by  many  a  century,  confounding  the  mal  • 
ice  of  the  ensnarer,  and  making  dumb  the  oracles  of  false- 
hood." 

To  these  estimates  we  add  that  of  Mark  Tn-ain,  who  has  ciemem 
made  one  of  the  most  discriminating  studies  of  the  Maid 
of  Orleans,  and  given  his  mature  conclusions  in  a  recent 
article  entitled  "Saint  Joan  of  Arc."  After  a  masterly 
review  of  her  military  career — "the  briefest  epoch-mak- 
ing military  career  known  to  history,"  lasting  only  a  year 
and  a  month — he  says : 

"That  this  untmined  young  creature's  genius  for  war  AGenmi 
was  wonderful,  and  her  generalship  worthy  to  rank  with 
the  ripe  products  of  a  tried  and  trained  military  expe- 
rience, we  have  the  sworn  testimony  of  two  of  her  veteran 
subordinates — one,  the  Due  d' Alenjon,  the  other  the  great- 
est of  the  French  generals  of  the  time,  Dunois,  Bastard 
of  Orleans ;  that  her  genius  was  as  great — possibly  even 
greater— in  the  subtle  warfare  of  the  forum,  we  have  for 
witness  the  -ecords  of  the  Rouen  Trials,  that  protracted 
exhibition  of  intellectual  fence  maintained  with  credit 
against  the  master-minds  of  France ;  that  her  moral  great- 
ness was  peer  to  her  intellect  we  call  the  Rouen  Trials 
again  to  witness,  with  their  testimony  to  a  fortitude  which 
patiently  and  steadfastly  endured  during  twelve  weeks 
the  wasting  forces  of  captivity,  chains,  loneliness,  sick- 
ness, darkness,  hunger,  thirst,  cold,  shame,  insult,  abuse, 
broken  sleep,  treachery,  ingratitude,  exhausting  sieges  of 
cross-examination,  the  threat  of  torture,  with  the  rack 
before  her  and  the  executioner  standing  ready :  yet  never 
surrendering,  never  asking  quarter,  the  frail  wreck  of  her 
as  unconqueruble  the  last  day  as  was  her  invincible  spirit 
the  first. 

"From  the  verdict  (of  Rehabilitation,  twenty-five  yeare  The  wondor 
after  she  h£ui  been  condemned  and  burned  by  the  Church  °^""  *'" 
as  a  witch  and  familiar  of  evil  spirits)  she  rises  stainlessly 
pure  in  mind  and  heart,  in  speech  and  deed  and  spirit. 
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and  will  so  endure  to  the  end  of  time.  She  is  the  Won- 
der of  the  Ages.  All  the  rules  fail  in  this  girl' s  case.  In 
the  world's  history  she  stands  alone— quite  alone.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  one  to  compare  her  with,  none  to  measure  her 
by,  .  .  .  There  is  no  blemish  in  that  rounded  and 
beautiful  character.  .  •  .  Taking  into  account  all  the 
circumstances— her  origin,  youth,  sex,  illiteracy,  early 
environment,  and  the  obstructing  conditions  under  which 
she  exploited  her  high  gifts  and  made  her  conquests  in 
the  tield  and  before  the  courts  that  tried  her  for  her  life, 
—she  is  easily  and  by  far  the  most  extraordinary  person 
the  human  race  has  ever  produced." 

Twenty  years  after  the  martyrdom  it  was  concluded  to 
attempt  to  revise  the  process.     The  then  reigning  pope 
pronounced  the  charges  against  Joan  to  be  utterly  false. 
He  appointed  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims  and  two  prelates 
to  inquire  into  the  trial,  aided  by  an  inquisit-r  to  attend 
to  that  work.     The  decision  of  the  prelates    as  that  her 
visions  came  from  God.     They  pronounced  her  trial  at 
Rouen  to  have  been  wicked,  and  that  she  was  free  from 
any  blame.    The  church  had  decided  against  the  maid, 
and  now  it  concluded  to  turn  around.     Thus  the  investi- 
gation resulted  in  the  declaration  of  her  innocence,  or  re- 
habilitation.    In  1431  she  was  pronounced  to  be  in  league 
with  the  devil,  a  heretic,  an  idolatress,  and  was  burned  at 
the  stake.     In  1456  the  French  clergy,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  pope,  declared  the  memory  of  Joan  of  Arc  free  from 
all  taint  of  heresy  and  idolatry.     And  now,  by  that  same 
church,  which  would  claim  so  illustrious  a  personage  as 
its  own,  Joan  has  been  canonized  as  a  saint. 

It  is  in  view  of  all  the  facts  that  Joan  of  Arc  is  called 
a  genuine  Protestant  martyr,  although  the  term  Protestant 
had  not  then  come  into  use.  She  embodied  the  Protestaxit 
principle,  as  did  Huss  and  Savonarola  and  Wycliff.  As 
an  American  writer  sjiys :  ,      ♦,  • 

"Joan  of  Arc  was  thas  in  the  same  position  before  tliis 
tribunal  that  Luthei   ;as  before  the  Diet  of  Worms.     Her 
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language  and  his  were  identical,  except  that  he  spoke  of 
the  Word  of  God  in  Scripture,  where  she  spoke  of  the 
Voi<»  of  God  in  her  soul.  Both  wished  to  obey  the 
chui-ch.  This  was  God,  speaking  to  the  soul  or  speaking 
in  the  Scripture.  The  time  came  to  Joan  when  the  church 
said  :  '  Deny  the  Voices  of  God  in  your  heart.'  The  time 
came  to  Luther  when  the  church  said  :  '  Deny  the  Word 
of  God  in  the  Bible.'  Then  both  becsune  virtually  Prot- 
estants, and  obeyed  the  higher  law  a^  against  the  lower 
one.  The  girl  of  Domremy  was  a  Protestant  before  the 
Reformation."  And  her  spirit  waa  to  live  again  in  the 
Huguenota. 
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THE  If  '  Huguenot, "  as  it  is  applied  in  history, 
and  ut.  »t  is  to  be  understood  throuKhout  this 
book,  means  a  member  of  the  Protestant  evan- 
gelical party  in  France.  It  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the 
expression  used  in  the  liJdict  of  Nantes  and  other  royal 
edicts,  "member  of  the  Pretended  Reformed  Religion." 
The  Huguenot  Church  was  the  Reformed  Church  of 

France. 

The  origin  of  the  word  has  been  lost  in  obscurity,  but 
many  theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  its  derivation ; 
among  which  are  the  following  : 

1.  Hugon's  tower  at  Tours,  a  place  where  the  early 
Protestants  secretly  assembled  for  religious  worship. 

2.  Heghenm,  or  huguenen,  a  Flemish  word  equivalent 

to  Puritans. 

3.  Says  Verdier,  in  his  Prosopographic,  "ic«  Hugue- 
nots ont  iti  ainsi  appelez  de  Jean  Hus,  duquel  Us  ont  suivi 
la  doctnne;  comme  qui  dirait  Us  Guenons  de  Hus.^^  (The 
Huguenots  were  so  called  from  John  Huss,  whose  doctrine 
they  followed ;  as  one  would  say,  the  disciples  of  Huss.) 

4.  Hues  guemus,  which  signifies  in  the  Swiss  patois,  a 
seditious  people. 

5.  Benoit  observes  that  some  sui  posed  the  term  had 
originated  from  an  incorrect  pronunciation  of  the  word 

gnostic. 

6.  The  most  generally  received  etymology  is  traced  to 
the  word  Eignot,  derived  from  the  German  Eidgenosseiu— 
federati,  confederates  or  allied.  There  was  a  party  thus 
designated  at  Geneva. 
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7.  The  word  Hnf^enot  was  not  applitni  to  the  Re- 
formiHl  Church  of  France  as  a  distinctive  epithet  until 
iil)out  1500.  Then  the  term  was  applied  to  the  whole 
]H)litical  party  which  supporttnl  the  claims  of  Henry  of 
Niivarre  to  the  crown.  It  was  intended  as  a  reproach, 
and  soon  became  synonymoas  with  Refornior.  Cardinal 
Riclielieu  captured  the  city  of  Rochelle,  the  stronghold 
of  the  Protestants,  and  by  1628  had  broken  up  the 
political  organization  of  the  Huguenots,  leaving  only  the 
religions  organization  as  the  bond  of  union  for  the  Re- 
formed in  religion.  In  1660  the  religions  organization 
was  also  practically  wipe<l  out  of  existence  by  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  But  the  name  and 
tlie  Reformetl  religion  have  both  survived  in  France, 
while  I  he  descendants  of  the  Reformers  have  spread  their 
iutluence  around  the  globe. 

n 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  coiruptions  and  coiruptton  in 
abuses  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  France  be-  **" '^''""='' 
came  so-wide  spread  that  thinking  men  could  no  longer 
remain  blind  to  them,  but  were  forced  to  recognize  that 
ignorance,  superstition  and  immorality  prevailed  through- 
out the  whole  organization. 

The  immorality  of  the  clergy  was  notorious.  So  bad 
were  the  lives  of  most  of  the  ecclesiastics  that  the  ex- 
pressions "Idle  as  a  priest"  and  "Lewd  and  greedy  as 
a  monk "  became  popular  proverbs.  From  bishop  to 
friar  the  spiritual  leaders  of  the  people  were  debauched 
and  corrupt  The  great  dignitaries  of  the  church  gave  immormiity 
themselves  up  to  a  life  of  pleasure  on  a  magnificent  ofth/ciVrnr" 
scale ;  no  courtier  could  outrival  them  in  their  luxurious 
dissipation,  their  banquets,  drinking  bouts,  games  and 
revels.  The  only  care  of  the  priests  was  to  extort  as 
much  money  out  of  the  people  as  they  could  possibly 
squeeze,  and  they  saw  to  it  that  none  of  their  wealth  was 
wasted  in  helping  the  poor  and  distressed.     Like  their 
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Biiperioni  they  were  devoUHi  body  and  soul  to  a  oeaBeless 
round  of  Hfnsual  pleiwurwi.  The  monastic  orders  were 
no  better,  and  filth  and  gluttony  rioted  among  them. 
In  speaking  of  them,  a  contemporarj-  Romislj  writer 
siiys :  "Generally  the  monks  elect«Hi  the  most  jovial 
compunion,  him  who  wjw  the  most  fond  of  women,  dogs, 
and  birds,  the  deepest  drinker— in  short,  the  most  dis- 
sipated ;  and  this  in  order  that,  when  they  had  made 
him  abbot  or  prior,  they  might  l)e  permitted  to  indulge 
in  similar  debauch  and  pleasure." 

The  ignorance  of  the  clergy  in  spiritual  matters  wiis 
equalled  only  by  their  debauchery.  A  few  scrai)s  of 
Vulgate  Latin  with  which  to  conduct  the  mass,  a  slender 
stock  of  "Aves"  and  "Paters,"  suflRced  for  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  priesthood.  Of  the  Bible  they  literally 
knew  nothing  at  all.  But  this  cannot  be  wondered  at 
when  even  the  professed  teachers  of  theologj-  showed  a 
marvellous  ignorance  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Robert 
Etienne,  a  famous  scholar  and  printer  who  was  born  in 
1503,  wrote  as  follows  concerning  the  Biblical  knowledge 
of  the  theologians  of  the  Sorbonne :  "In  those  times,  as 
I  can  affirm  with  truth,  when  I  asked  them  in  what  part  of 
the  New  Testament  some  matt«>r  was  written,  they  used 
to  answer  that  they  had  read  it  in  Saint  Jerome  or  in  the 
Decretals,  but  *  they  did  not  know  what  the  New 
Testament  was,  i.  ut  being  aware  that  it  was  customary 
to  print  it  after  the  Old.  What  I  am  going  to  state  will 
appear  almost  a  prodigy,  and  yet  there  is  nothing  more 
true  nor  better  proven :  Not  long  since,  a  member  of 
their  college  used  daily  to  siy,  I  am  amazed  that  these 
young  people  keep  bringing  up  the  New  Testament  to 
us.  I  was  more  than  fifty  years  old  before  I  knew  any- 
thing about  the  New  Testament !  " 

If  the  theologians  had  such  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  tertchings  of  Christ  the  people  could  well  be  for- 
given for  not  having  any  knowledge  at  all  of  Him. 
There  was  no  translation  of  the  Bible  i'jto  Freneh,  and 
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as  the  popular  etlucation  of  that  day  di«l  not  include 
(innk  or  Hebrow,  the  GosimjIh  remained  safely  bid«len 
from  the  French  iieople. 

Superstition  nourished  in  the  soil  prep.,red  by  im- 
morality and  ignorance.  -<  e  won  hip  of  a  living  God  tt""* 
wiis  swallowetl  up  in  reverence  for  the  relics  of  i 
and  for  pictures  and  statues  of  them.  Tliero  seemt,.  ,  ' 
be  no  limit  to  the  popular  credulity,  and  the  grossest  de- 
ceptions arous(<l  no  suspicions  among  the  faithful.  lu 
one  church  the  hair  of  the  Virgin  was  to  be  seen,  in  an- 
other the  people  wer.>  lu'customed  to  worship  the  sword 
of  the  archangel  Micha«>l,  in  still  another  the  veritable 
stones  with  which  St.  Stephen  was  killed  were  carefully 
preserved.  Indeed  there  were  cr  ough  of  these  stones  in 
the  churches  of  France  to  furnish  sufficient  material  for 
a  respectable  wall,  just  as  there  were  so  miiny  crowns  of 
thorns  as  to  Itwl  one  to  believe  that  a  whole  hedge  must 
have  been  used  in  the  making  of  them.  St.  Dionysius' 
body  lay  in  stale  at  Ratisbon  as  well  as  at  Saint  Denis, 
but  he  was  no  more  fortunate  in  this  respect  than  the 
other  sjiints,  most  of  whom  could  boast  of  having  two  or 
three  bodies;  and  much  less  so  than  the  apostles,  who 
were  all  credittnl  with  having  at  least  four  bodies  apiece, 
besides  numerous  and  seemingly  unnecessary  duplicate 
finger  and  toe  joints.  The  extreme  to  which  this  wor- 
ship of  relics  was  carried  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
partial  list  of  thf  treasures  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle  in 
Paris :  the  crown  of  thorns,  Aaron's  rod  that  budded, 
the  great  crown  of  St.  Louis,  the  head  of  the  holy  lance, 
one  of  the  nails  used  in  our  Lord's  cnicifixion,  the  tables 
of  stone,  some  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  purple  robe, 
and  the  milk  of  the  Holy  Virgin. 

But  the  superstitions  fostered  by  the  church  were  not 
confined  to  a  belief  in  marvellous  relics.     The  people  Pop„i.r 
were  stimulated  to  fresh  zeal  and  increased  contributions  '^"'''"'•y 
by  means  of  miracles  which  caused  frreat  amazement 
everywhere  exc  pt  in  tbo  minds  of  the  ingenious  prieste 
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who  got  them  up.     A  fair  example  of  these  "  mi»^\^ '' 
Tsthafof  the  well-known  "ghost  of  Orleans."     A  wealthy 
lady,  having  died,  wa.s  buried  without  the  usual  gilts  for 
the  ;elfare  of  her  soul  being  made  to  the  church.     The 
Franciscans  of  that  city  accordingly  hit  upon  a  scheme 
to  make  use  of  her  for  purpose  of  warning  to  others  ^ho 
might  also  be  tempted  to  forget  the  church  in  their  wills. 
A  series  of  distinct  tappings  was  heard  to  i^ue  from  her 
tomb,  and  these  were  explained  to  the  awe-struck  peop  e 
Tsigns  of  her  approaching  doom  and  of  her  desire  to 
have  her  hen^y-polluted  body  removed  from  cousecmU^ 
ground.     Unfortunately   for    their  plans,   one  of   thtir 
fumber  wa«  discovered  hidden  above  the  ceiling  whence 
"he  mysterious  sounds  had  come.     But  for  every  one  of 
these  impostures  which  wa.s  exposed  there  were  a  hun- 
dred which  were  widely  credited  a«  veritable  miracles. 

in 

Guillaume  Bri?onnet,  Bishop  of  Meaux    was  among 
the  number  who  real^.ed  how  urgent  was  the  need  of  re- 
forming the  church.     Resolving  to  commence  the  work 
of^foLation  in  his  own  diocese,  he  inv  ted  to  Meaux^^ 
small  handful  of  able  and  earnest  men  "l^^^J^^b^. ^f^«^^. ;^ 
be  advocates  of  a  purer  ana  more  spiritual  Christianity. 
Long  them  was  the  famous  scholar  Jacques  LeFevre, 
TlZL  aud  his  no  le.s  famous  pupil    Gui  laume 
Farel,  whose  staunch  heart  put  courage  and  good  cheer 
into  his  comrades.     The  teacher  had  prophetic  insight 
Befox.  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  amiab^ 
Professor  LeFevre  said  one  day  to  Farel,   "My  dear 
William,  God  will  renew  the  world;  and  you  will  see 
it "     Dissatisfied  with  his  own  attainments  m  religion, 
and  with  the  standard  of  knowledge  and  Pf  y^«>"f 
him,  this  gn>at  scholar  had  begun  to  drink  from  the 
pure  fountfin  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  *»;«  «"g»"^f 
Cguage,  and  was  giving  out  liberal  draughts  to  those  at- 
tending  upon  his  lectures. 
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The  Bible  was  the  cause  of  'he  Eeformation  in  France, 
as  in  all  lauds.  In  the  fifteenth  century  an  eager  demand 
had  sprung  up  in  France  for  the  Scriptures,  editions  of 
which  had  been  printed  in  Antwerp,  some  versions  in 
French  for  the  Walloons.  The  translation  that  super- 
seded all  others  in  French  was  made  by  LeFevre,  who 
may  on  this  account  be  ranked  as  the  first  of  the  Hugue- 
nots. The  effects  were  the  same  Mherever  the  Book 
appeared.  It  was  the  accidental  sight  of  a  copy  of  one 
of  Gutenberg's  Bibles  in  the  library  of  the  Erfurt  con- 
vent that  transformed  local  monk  Luther  into  the  Protes- 
tant World  Eeformer.  So  in  France,  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  by  the  people  was  followed  by  an  immediate  reac- 
tion against  the  superstition,  indifferentism  and  impiety 
which  generally  prevailed.  There  was  a  sudden  awaken- 
ing to  a  new  religions  life.  The  sentiment  of  right  was 
created,  and  a  new  sense  of  manhood  was  bom. 

Under  the  protection  of  Margaret  of  Angoulfeme,  wife 
of  the  King  of  Navarre  and  only  sister  to  Francis  T.  King 
of  France,  the  reformation  at  Meaux  proceeded  with  great 
rapidity.  The  gospel  was  preached  from  the  pulpits,  and 
copies  of  the  Bible  were  spread  broadcast  among  the 
people.  In  the  pure  light  of  God's  Word  the  gross 
superstitions  of  the  Romish  church  faded  as  mists  before 
the  sun,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Meaux  soon  came  to  value 
spiritual  truths  above  saintly  relics  and  waxen  images. 

But  all  this  did  not  escape  the  jealous  eyes  of  the 
church  which  based  its  wealth  and  power  on  the  igno- 
rance of  the  people.  Strong  pressure  from  Rome  was 
brought  to  bear  on  the  King,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  Margaret,  who  was  distinguished  by  her  humanity 
towards  the  Protestants  from  first  to  last,  the  work  of 
stamping  out  the  heresy  was  begun.  Briyonnet,  in  order 
to  save  his  life,  was  forced  to  aid  in  the  work  of  blotting 
out  the  reforms  he  had  himself  helped  to  institute.  One 
by  one  the  reformers  were  compelled  to  leave  Meaux  and 
take  up  their  work  more  quietly  in  other  places.    Bat 
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the  poor  people  of  the  town  remained  behind,  and  the 
tenacity  witn  which  they  clung  to  the  "new  doctrines" 
showed  how  crying  had  been  their  need  of  a  message  of 
salvation. 

Jean  Leclerc,  a  wool-carder,  was  the  first  upon  whom 
the  church  vented  its  fury.  Accused  of  irreverence,  he 
was  taken  to  Paris  for  trial  and  was  condemned  to  be 
whipped  through  the  streets  of  that  city  for  three  suc- 
cessive days,  then  to  go  through  a  like  punishment  at 
Meaux,  after  which  he  was  to  be  branded  on  the  forehead 
with  a  hot  iron  and  banished  from  the  kingdom.  As  the 
iron  was  being  applied  to  his  brow  his  aged  mother  cried 
out  in  her  anguish,  "  Vive  J6su  Christ  et  ses  enseignes ! " 
(Live  Jesus  Christ  and  His  witnesses !)  Leclerc  then  made 
his  way  to  Metz  and  there  took  up  his  trade  again. 
Undaunted  by  his  terrible  experience  he  continued  to 
communicate  his  knowledge  of  the  Gospels  to  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  F"  was  seized  a  second  time 
and  was  condemned  for  he-.  His  nose,  arms  and 
breast  were  torn  by  pincers,  au  nis  right  hand  cut  off  at 
the  wrist.  A  hoop  of  red-hot  iron  was  then  pressed  upon 
his  head.  So  far,  no  words  had  escaped  his  lips,  but  as 
the  metal  slowly  ate  its  way  into  his  skull  he  began 
calmly  to  repeat  the  vords  of  the  Psalmist,  "Their  idols 
are  silver  and  gold,  the  work  of  men's  hands."  At  this, 
dreading  the  efifect  of  his  words  upon  the  people,  his 
persecutors  quickly  stifled  his  voice  by  throwing  him  into 

the  fire. 

Other  martyrs  followed  Leclerc  into  the  flames  in  rapid 
succession.  The  faithful  citizens  of  Meaux  who  held  the 
reformed  doctrines  were  liable  at  any  time  to  the  most 
bitter  persecutions.  If  one  of  their  number  gave  the 
priests  the  slightest  pretext  to  act  upon,  he  was  pro- 
claimed a  heretic  and  given  to  the  proper  authorities, 
from  whose  hands  he  received  punishment  of  the  most  in- 
human kind.  To  aid  in  the  work  of  extermination,  spies 
were  employed  who  were  allowed  to  c  nfiscate  the  prop- 
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erty  of  any  one  against  whom  they  could  bring  evidence 
of  heresy.  But  these  efforts  of  the  church  failed  to  achieve 
any  lasting  results,  and  tended  to  spread  the  work  of  ref- 
ormation hj  driving  the  reformers  into  various  parts  of 
France.  Before  a  great  while  the  faith  which  these  early 
martyrs  had  sealed  with  their  blood  was  deeply  rooted  in 
many  sections  of  the  country,  making  headway  even  in 

Paris. 

As  the  Huguenots  increased  in  numbers  the  severity  The  v.udoi. 
of  the  authorities  grew  more  merciless  and  frightful. 
The  most  stringent  laws  were  enacted  and  the  sweet  air 
of  France  reeked  with  the  smoke  from  hundreds  of  holo- 
causts.    Not  content  with  burning  a  heretic  here  and 
there,   those  in  power  commenced  the  persecution  of 
entire  communities.    The  expedition  against  the  Vaudois 
was  one  of  the  most  dreadful  of  these  wholesale  butcheries. 
The  Vaudois  lived  in  the  valley  of  the  Durance,  a  few 
miles  east  of  Avignon.     They  were  known  far  and  near 
for  peaceable  folk  who  strove  to  be  honest  in  their  deal- 
ings with  men  and  to  lead  just  and  upright  lives.     But  in 
the  minds  of  their  bigoted  enemies  these  facts  did  not 
outweigh  their  hatred,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
Vaudois  were  accustomed  to  read  their  Bibles  and  to 
worship  God  after  the  fashion  of  the  earliest  Christians. 
For  a  long  time  they  had  been  the  butt  of  various  perse- 
cutions and  had  still  remained  steadfast  in  their  faith,  so 
it  was  finally  decided  to  make  them  such  a  P'-rnal  example 
as  would  frighten  the  very  stoutest  Huguenot  neart.     In 
1540  the  Parliament  of  Provence  decreed  that  fifteen  men 
from  the  village  of  Merindol  who  had  failed  to  come  to 
court  to  answer  to  a  charge  of  heresy  were  to  be  burned 
alive.     If   not   "apprehended  in  i)er8on,  they  will  be 
burned  in  eflBgy,  their  wives  and  children  proscribed, 
and  their  possessions  confiscated."     Further  than  this, 
the  decree  ordered  that  all  the  houses  in  the  village 
should  be  burned  and  that  every  trace  of  human  habita- 
tion should  be  removed. 
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Several  months  passed  before  the  execution  of  the 
order,  and  the  Vaudois  came  to  believe  that  the  storm 
had  passed  safely  over  their  heads.  But  on  the  16th  of 
April  an  army  was  liastily  gathered  together  and  the 
carnage  began.  The  villages  of  Cabrierett,  Peypin, 
La  Motte  and  Saint-Martin  were  the  first  to  be  burned. 
At  the  approach  of  the  troops  some  of  the  inhabitants 
fled  to  Merindol,  while  others  sought  escape  in  the 
neighbouiing  wootls.  The  women,  children  and  old  men 
were  hidden  away  in  a  forest  retreat  in  the  hope  that  if 
discovered  theii-  evident  weakness  would  prove  their  best 
means  of  safety.  But  this  hope  was  futile.  The  hiding- 
place  was  discovere<l  and  a  massacre  ensued.  Gray- 
haired  men  were  put  to  death  by  the  sword  and  the 
women  were  subjected  to  the  brutal  lust  of  the  soldiery, 
or  if  with  child  their  breasts  were  mutilated  and  they 
were  left  to  die  with  their  unborn  offspring. 

Two  days  later  the  army  arrived  at  Merindol,  but  the 
villagers  had  received  warning  of  its  approach  and  had 
taken  to  flight.     i»  young  man  was  the  only  person  found 
within  the  limits  of  the  town  and  upon  hira  was  vented 
the  rage  of  his  captors.     As  he  was  dying  he  cried  out, 
"  Lord  God,  these  men  are  snatching  from  me  a  life  full  of 
wretchedness  and  misery,  but  Thou  wilt  give  me  eternal 
life  through  Jesus  Thy  Son."     The  soldiers  then  took  up 
the  work  of  destroying  the  town.     Two  hundred  houses 
were  burned  and  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  the  dwelling 
place  of  thrift  and  simple  happiness  was  turned  into  » 
scene  of  utter  desolation.     Many  of  the  deeing  Vaudois 
were  overtaken  and  put  to  death  or  sent  in  chains  to  the 
galleys  to  serve  with  thieves  and  murderers.     A  party  of 
some  twentv-five  of  the  fugitives  was  found  hiding  in  a 
cavern,  and  with  laughter  and  brutal  je^sts  a  fire  was 
kindled  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave  to  stifle  the  helpless 
victims  like  rats  in  a  hole. 

A  large  number  of  the  Vaudois  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
town  of  Cabridres,  resolved  to  defend  their  wives  and 
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children  to  their  last  drop  of  blood.     The  army  halted 
before  their  weak  intrenchments,  hesitating  to  attack  the 
desperate  defenders.     Word  was  sent  to  the  Vaudois  that 
by  voluntarily  surrendering  themselves  they  would  avoid 
needless  bloodshed  and  their  lives  and  property  be  spared. 
Begniled  by  these  promises  they  laid  down  their  arms. 
They  had  no  sooner  done  so  than  their  persecutors  fell 
upon  the  defenseless  town  like  a  pack  of  wolves.     The 
greater  part  of  the  garrison  was  murdered  in  cold  blood, 
while  upwards  of  eight  hundred  women  and  children  who 
had  crowded  into  the  sivcred  precincts  of  the  church  were 
there  put  to  the  sword.     Among  the  defenders  of  the 
town  was  a  band  of  forty  heroic  women,  for  whom  the 
crowning  act  of  cruelty  was  reserved.     They  were  locked 
into  a  bam  and  a  torch  was  then  applied  to  the  flimsy 
structure.    One  soldier,  moved  to  pity  by  the  shrieks  of 
the  frenzied  victims,  opened  a  way  of  escape,  but  his 
comrades  who  were  enjoying  the  spectacle  barred  the 
exit  with  the  sharp  points  of  their  spikes.    Thus,  in  one 
way  or  another,  over  a  thousand  innocent  persons  were 
killed  and  three  times  that  number  driven  forth  as  home- 
less and  destitute  wanderers.     For  weeks  afterwards  it 
was  no  strange  thing  to  come  across  the  body  of  some 
Vaudois  lying  by  the  roadside,  overcome  by  hunger  and 
thirst,  or  to  hear  tho  wailing  of  a  child  that  mourned 
l^eside  its  mother  who  had  fallen  dead  of  exposure  and 
fatigue.     No  charity  could  be  shown  these  helpless  peo- 
ple,   for  whoever  gave  them  footl,  drink  or  shelter  did  so 
under  penalty  of  hanging  for  it. 

Such  was  the  fate  that  befell  a  people  whose  only  fault 
was  that  they  were  Prott^stants ;  a  people  concerning 
who;  a  Governor  de  Bellamy  reported  to  the  King, 
"They  diflfer  from  our  communion  in  many  respects,  but 
they  are  a  simple,  irreproachable  people,  benevolent, 
temperate,  humane,  and  of  unshaken  loyalty.  Agricul- 
ture is  their  sole  occupation ;  they  have  no  l^al  con- 
tentions, no  lawsuits,  or  party  strife.    Hospitality  is  one 
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of  their  principal  virtues,  and  they  have  no  beggars 
amongst  them.  They  have  neither  locks  nor  bolts  upon 
their  doors.  No  one  is  tempted  to  steal,  for  his  wants  are 
freely  supplied  by  asking." 

"  They  are  heretics,"  said  the  King  sternly. 
"I  acknowledge,  sire,"  said  de  Bellamy,  "that  they 
rarely  enter  our  churches;  if  they  do,  they  pray  with 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  They  pay  no  homage  to  saints 
or  images  ;  they  do  not  use  holy  water,  nor  do  they  ac- 
knowledge the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  pilgrimages,  or 
Bay  mass,  either  for  the  living  or  the  dead." 

"  And  it  is  for  such  men  as  these  you  ask  clemency  ! 
For  your  sake,  they  shall  receive  a  pardon,  if  they  re- 
nounce their  heresies  within  three  months,  and  seek  a 
reconciliation  with  the  mother  church.  Think  you  that 
I  bum  heretics  in  France,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
nourished  in  the  Alps  t  "  That  was  the  spirit  bred  in 
the  monarch  by  the  Roman  ecclesiastics  who  surroun  ^d 
him  and  flattered  him  as  the  defender  of  the  most  holy 
faith. 

IV 

For  thirty  years  the  Protestant  party  had  been  grow- 

orowth  under  iug  Stronger  in  spite  of  the  terrible  P^rseeaUons  it  re^ 

per^cution      ^^^^  ^^^ii  jq  1555  a  Hugucnot  church  was  established 

in  Pa^is,  the  very  centre  of  French  Roman  Catholicism. 

The  example  of  Paris  was  followed  rapidly  by  other 

cities  ;  so  rapidly,  indeed,  that  six  years  later  there  were 

two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  churches  in  France 

from  whose  pulpits  the  Word  of  God  was  preached.     The 

growth  of  the  Huguenot  movement  was  phenomen^  dur^ 

fng  these  same  six  years,  and  its  doctrines  were  embraced 

bv  aU  classes  of  the  population  alike. 

The  lower  nobility,  the  provincial  gentry,  were  chiefly 
Prot^tant.  Benoit  says,  "The  country  churches  were 
almost  entirely  composed  of  noblesse,"  and  that  in 
some,  one  could  count  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  families 
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of  gentlemen."  On  the  dissolution  of  a  church  their 
houses  often  formed  a  centre  for  the  scattered  congre- 
gation. To  "seize  the  nobility"  was  the  King's  first 
order  to  the  dragoons,  showing  his  estimate  of  their  in- 
flnence  and  power. 

Powerful  nobles,  like  the  great  Prince  of  Cond6  and  the  gond.  .nd 
illustrious  Admiral  Ck>ligny,  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Iteformed  Church  and  demanded  liberty  of  worship  for  its 
adherents.  Finally,  in  1561,  it  became  evident  that  the 
old  state  of  affairs  could  not  go  on  ;  the  Huguenot  leaders 
brought  great  pressure  to  bear  on  the  throne,  and  after 
many  vexing  delays  the  famous  "  Edict  of  January  "  was 
issued,  giving  to  the  Huguenots  the  right  to  worship  un- 
molested by  rabble  or  clergy.  The  schools  and  hospitals 
were  thrown  open  to  all,  and  the  Huguenots  were  per- 
mitted to  hold  all  offices  of  dignity  and  responsibility. 
It  was  a  great  victory  for  freedom  of  conscience,  and  had 
it  been  faithfully  lived  up  to,  France  would  have  been 
spared  a  series  of  devastating  civil  wars  and  the  loss  of 
so  many  of  her  bravest  and  most  industrious  sons. 

But  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Catholic  party  to 
admit  their  fellow-countrymen  to  anything  like  an  equal- 
ity of  worship  with  themselves,  and  so  they  proceeded  at 
unce  to  break  faith  with  the  Huguenots.  In  vain  were 
all  appeals  to  the  law,  ao  that  out  of  self-defense  the 
Huguenots  were  compelled  to  take  up  arms.  They  did 
so,  however,  only  after  the  greatest  provocations  :  as  for 
example,  when  no  punishment  was  meted  out  to  the  mur- 
derers of  over  a  hundred  Huguenots  who  were  peacefully 
worshipping  in  their  tabernacle  at  Vassy.  This  massacre 
of  Vassy  was  a  needless  and  cold-blooded  atrocity,  and  its 
perpetrators  were  known  ;  but  in  spite  of  these  facts  and 
in  defiance  of  the  "Edict  of  January,"  the  murderers 
were  allowed  to  go  unscathed.  Such  outrages  and  such  source  of  avii 
breaches  of  faith  made  a  resort  to  arms  imperative  and 
gave  rise  to  a  series  of  civil  wars  that  turned  France  into 
a  bloody  battle-ground  for  over  thirty  years,  and  inau- 
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gurated  a  long  tniiu  of  persecutions,  broken  promises, 
and  repressive  acts  of  Icfjislation,  wliicli  culminated  in 
the  revocation  of  the   '-Eilict  of  Nantes,"  in  1G85.     It 
would  be  out  of  i)lace  in  this  brief  sketch  to  go  into  the 
history  of  thtwti  wars  and  the  troubles  which  followed 
tlu'in.     A  short  account  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Barthol- 
omew's Day  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  treachery  and 
ferocity  with  which  the  Huguenots  were  treated. 
St.  B«rthoio-        In  (he  month  of  August,  1572,  Henry  of  Navarre,  the 
Au^uJt  4^575  nominal  head  of  the  Huguenot  party,  together  with  Ad- 
miral Coligiiy  and  the  Prince  of  Conde  with  eight  hundred 
gentlemen,   enteriil  Paris  to   celebrate  the  nuptials  of 
H»  iiry   and   Margaret  of  Valois,  sister  of  Charles  IX. 
They  came  an  the  king's  guests  and  were  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  "Edict  of  Saint  Germain,"  in  which  the 
throne  reiterated  the  promises  of  religious  toleration  made 
in  the  previous  "  Edict  of  January."     The  wedding  was 
celebrated  on  the  seventeenth  with  great  magnificence,  aad '' 
the  remainder  of  the  week  was  devoted  to  various  holiday 
sports  and  games.     These  festivities  w«re,  however,  but 
a  uuusk  to  cover  the  real  intentions  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics and  to  throw  the  Huguenot  gentlemen  off  their 
guai-d.     On  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  the  plans 
for  an  appalling  massacre  had  been  perfected,  and  the 
unsuspecting    victims    were    already    marked    out    for 
slaughter.     The  gates  of  Paris  were  locked  so  that  none 
might  escape,  every  house  in  which  a  Protestant  lodged 
was  marked  with  a  piece  of  chalk,  and  soldiers  were  in 
readiness  to  begin  their  bloody  work  as  soon  as  the  great 
bell  in  the  tower  of  the  "  Palais  de  Justice  "  should  ring 
forth  the  appointed  signal. 
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The  massacre  was  begun  by  the  murder  of  Coligny,  who 
was  confined  to  his  house  by  a  wound  he  had  received  a 
few  days  before.  Early  in  the  morning  he  was  awakened 
by  an  uproar  in  the  street,  followed  by  a  loud  demand  for 
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admittance  in  the  name  of  the  king.  His  servant,  La 
Bonne,  opened  the  door  and  was  immediately  struck 
down  with  a  dagger  by  Cosseius,  a  captain  of  the  guard. 
A  motley  band  of  troopers  then  pressed  into  the  house 
over  the  fallen  body,  and  easily  overcame  the  resistjiuce 
which  Coligny's  five  Swiss  guards  were  able  to  offer, 
though  they  contested  bravely  every  inch  of  the  passage 
to  the  Admiral's  room.  Mcan-.vhile,  Coligny,  under- 
standing what  the  clashing  oi  arras  signified,  ro.se  from 
his  bed  despite  his  wountl.  and  prepared  to  meet  his  as- 
sassins like  the  honourable  soldier  that  he  was.  To  the 
little  group  of  faithful  friends  and  followers  who  were 
gathered  about  him  he  said,  in  a  voice  unmoved  by  fear, 
"For  a  long  time  I  have  kept  mywlf  in  readiness  for 
death.  As  for  you,  save  yourselves,  if  you  can.  It  were 
in  vain  for  you  to  attempt  to  save  my  life.  I  commend 
my  soul  to  the  mercy  of  God."  Obedient  to  his  rtoiuist, 
all  his  followers  excepting  Nicholas  Muss  fled  to  the  roof 
and  made  their  escape  in  the  darkness.  When  the  sol- 
diers broke  into  the  room  they  found  Coligny  awaiting 
them  with  the  greatest  com]  .  e,  quite  undaunted  in  the 
face  of  certain  deat  h.  ' '  Aren  i,  you  the  Admiral ! ' '  cried 
one  of  the  troopers.  "Yes."'  replied  Coligny.  "I  am 
he.  But  you  are  too  young  a  soldier  to  speak  thus  to  so 
old  a  captain,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  respect  for  my 
age."  With  a  curse  the  soldier  struck  him  with  his 
sword,  and  the  old  .furrior  was  quickly  put  to  death. 
His  body  was  then  thrown  out  of  the  window  into  the 
court  below,  where  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  waiting  the 
news  of  his  death.  Taking  out  his  handkerchief  the  Duke 
wiped  the  blood  from  Coligny's  face  and  cried,  *'  I  recog- 
nize him,  'tis  the  Admiral !"  After  grinding  his  heel 
into  the  face  of  the  fallen  leader  he  shouted,  "  Come,  sol- 
diers, we  have  begun  well ;  let  us  go  on  to  the  others ! " 

The  head  waa  then  cut  oflF  and  carried  to  the  Louvre  for 
Charles  and  his  mrther  to  feast  their  eyes  npon.  After 
they  had  satisfied  their  hatred  they  ordered  it  embalmed 
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and  sent  to  Pope  (ir*«ory  M  Tl.)m«.  a.  a  token  of  the  zwil 
with  which  religiouH  fr  .-v  m  v.«  img  thwarted  n- 
Fr mce  The  headksH  corpH.'  ^^=l.*  -^haui.fully  mutilatvd 
anil  with  every  show  ..f  ribald  -  .m  it  was  dnHrirod 
thr..ugh  the  .trn .s  of  Par.s  for  tl      -pace  „    ,hr..> .!.>.- 

a  crowd  of  pmrnm.     And  so,  in  '^^  ^^^^^l^"' ^^ 
lifo,  piiascHl  away  one  of  the  gr-atent  .  l.anct. . .  w  ..^h 
France  h=us  ever  produced.     None  of  t^he  ....om.ny  wluch 
was  h.-ape<l  upon  him  coulO   s^-rv    «(.  ..^t  th-       U'htest 
stain  on  h.s  loyalty,  parity,  and  np-   .'lunessot  Ul-.     As 
a  Holdi.r  he  showed  iml^  mitnble  phu     m  th.  i  «e  aide- 
feata  which  would  have  disluartenetl  i.  my  a  . ■   nageous 
man-  he  was  a  master  of  strategy  witi.out  aH..periorin 
That  'age  of  generals,  a  leader  who  never  fa.led  to  mspire 
he  conMenee  of  his  troops;  wit.    -^y  ^he  sW-nder^t  r^ 
r.,..rces  behind  him  his  qualities  ot      nenvlsh.p  enal>led 
h.m  to  wage  war  for  many  years  again...  a  powerful  en.  my 
who  vastro«tnumbemi  him.     As  a  8tatm,..n  he  son.ht 
Tsavr  France  from  the  ruin  into  which  ^er  dtsj^luU 
H^vereigu  was  leading  her,  and  was  justl     regarded  as 
wi^  and  far-8ighte<i.     But  it  ..  as  a  Chr.    an  g.nt  eman 
7Z  Gaspard  de  Colig.-.y  deserves  most  to  ^^  reme.nl>ered 
In  that  dissolute  age  h.  set  a  shining  example  o  he  other 
Ut  nobles  of  his  rank.     Hvery  a.  t  of  a.s  hfe  tel  the 
Sfluence    of   his    manly     and    stra.glr    ,rward    p,    ^. 
metherathome.  .n  his  cattle  of  ChAtil.      sur        «g.  o^ 
in  the  rudo  c^mps  of  the  tield,  he  sour       ■  ^'^   -'•*'^  »e 
Sample  of  his  Ma.t..r.     It  was  his  con.t        ,loryandde 
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VI 

Following  the    h     h  of   <'olicn-       ^^ 
massacre  of  the  Pro    stants.     For  th'  ■ 
the    carnage  went    .a.     Nothing  a- 
.yj.^tcliei»  vi.tiips:  neithe!  youth,  age, 
the  swords  of  the  Itoman  Catholic  bu 
home.     Venerable  men  were  struck  d 
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r  li  f>thi     ^  brtMists  and 
>iu  a  w'-r'    treated  to 
.ii«  1^4       .vhieh  ended 
D  So  ^    Iden 

Tiei        that 
metrti  u  a  in- 

ti»ht^        .  >.    lan  fou         me 
ai."        Jsp  liis  sword.     The 
ua86e  Wo,-,  one  of  these.     With 
oanion  he  defended  his  house 
,       he  butehers  ft)r  the  whole  of 
by  the  thought  of  the  fate  await- 
d  daughter  he  fought  like  a  mad- 
istiou   enabled    his    .nemies    to 
tl   -ir  Hpite  the  soldiers  dragged 
lived  <      uigh  the  streets  until  she 
rnent. 
„        .,ly  b<'i  veen  five  and  wix  thousand 
..  i«,ns    vnre   slan  within  the  walls  of  Paris,  though  T^'Jh^vTcwm. 
'some  au'    orities      ice  tue  nunib<'r  as  high  aa  eight  or  ten 
saii        Most  of  these  bodies  were  dumped  into  the 
S,      s  S.J    nat  the  river  fairly  flowed  with  blood  for  days 
ftei       rds.     ^o   muuerous  were  the  cor  -    ^  floating  in 
le  -trcam       it  the  lagging  cum^nt  was  unable  to  carry 
iem  all  av  for  miles  below  the  city  tlu'  shores 

weiv  covere<  ii  putrefying  remains.  It  is  only  fair  to 
France  to  say  i.  at  the  blame  for  these  atrociti(«  of 
SL  Bartholomew's  Day  falls  heaviest  on  the  Church  of 
Rome,  which  for  years  had  taught  the  doctrine  that  it 
was  no  sin  to  kill  those  who  held  other  forms  of  belief; 
which  had  gone  even  further  and  stat«d  that  to  do  so  was 
an  act  of  signal  piety.  Indeed,  when  the  news  of  the  j^^S-ng 
massacre  reached  Rome  it  was  received  with  the  greatest 
rejoicing,  a  jubilee  was  celebrated,  and  for  three  nights 
the  city  was  brilliantly  illuminated.  King  Charles  who, 
under  his  mother's  instigation,  ordered  the  massacre  that 
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VII 

When  Henry  of  Navarre  was  made  king  of  France  he 
found  it  politically  neoessiiry  to  abjure  his  Huguenot  faith 
and  turn  Catholic.  But  he  never  forgot  his  old  allegiance 
to  the  Reformed  religion,  and  strove  in  every  way  to 
give  his  former  comrades  their  just  rights  as  citizens  of 
France.  On  the  thirteenth  of  April,  1598,  he  set  his 
name  to  *'  a  pcrpetuiU  and  irrevocable  edict,"  known  as 
the  Edict  of  Nautcs,  which  granted  liberty  of  conscience 
to  all  Frenchmen.  It  restored  to  the  Huguenots  their 
full  civil  rights  and  gave  them  the  freedom  to  worship 
God  unmolested  by  priests  or  bigots.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  glorious  steps  towards  human  libertj^  that  has  ever 
been  taken,  and  Inul  its  solemn  promises  been  adhered  to 
by  Henry's  royal  8uceesst)rs,  France  would  have  been 
spared  some  of  the  blackest  and  most  unfortunate  pas- 
sages in  her  history. 

But  after  the  death  of  Heniy  IV,  the  beneficent 
provisions  of  the  edict  were  one  by  one  rendered  in- 
operative, and  the  old  round  of  petty  and  cruel  persecu- 
tions was  resumed.  We  must  pass  over  these  unhappy 
years  until  we  come  to  the  crowning  act  of  despotism 
which  marked  the  career  of  Roman  Catholic  intolerance, 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  In  1685  Louis 
XIV  utterly  destroyini  the  few  remaining  liberties  of  his 
Protestant  subjecis  by  breaking  the  solemn  promises 
made  to  them  by  Henry  IV.  According  to  the  terms  of 
the  Revocation  all  Huguenot  churches  were  to  be  torn 
down,  the  gathering  of  Protestants  for  the  purposes  of 
worship  was  forbidden,  even  religious  services  in  the 
home  were  made  punishable  offenses.  Protestant  schools 
were  abolished,  all  children  were  to  be  brought  up  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith  and  were  to  be  baptized  by  the 
parish  priest,  etc.  Most  tyrannical  of  all  the  provisions, 
however,  was  that  which  forbade  any  Huguenot  from 
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leaving  the  kingdom  under  penalty  of  serving  a  life  sen- 
fence  in  the  galleys.  Thus  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen, 
Louis  msuie  life  for  the  Protestants  unbearable  in  France, 
and  at  the  same  time  made  it  a  crime  for  them  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  other  lands. 

The  condition  of  the  Huguenots  now  became  tnily  dtmoobIoc 
pitiable,  for  not  content  with  robbing  them  of  all  their 
liberties  the  king  desired   their  wholesale  conversion. 
In  the  endeavour  to  accomplish  this  the  mof^  heartless 
methods  were  resorted  to,  chief  among  them  being  the 
fiendish  pi-ocess  called  "dragooning."     A  day  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  conversion  of  a  certain  district,  and  the 
dragoons,  who  w  ••>  carefully  selected  from  among  the 
most  niffianly  swaah  bucklers  in  the  French  army,  made 
their  appearance  accordingly  and   took   possession  of 
the  Protestants'  houses.     Their  orders  were  to  make  as 
much  trouble  as  possible,  and  they  obeyed  them  with 
barbarous  exactness;   converting  a  quiet  home  into  a 
bedlam  and  subjecting  the  family  to  the  grossest  insults 
and  most  outrageous  tortures.     Woe  to  tlie  unhappy 
wretch  upon  whom  the  troopers  were  quarti'red.    They 
stabled  their  horses  in  his  parU>ur,  smiished  his  furniture 
at  will,  destroyed  whatever  they  could  not  eat  or  drink, 
kept  his  family  awake  at  night  by  their  ilrunken  uproar 
or  by  prodding  them  with  their  swonls,  exposed  his  wife 
and  daughters  to  '       'anguage  and  abus «,  and  taught  his 
sons  the  vices  of    ■  ■        diery. 

Bather  than  st.  his  love<l  ones  to  such  treatment  Rjc«tjnj|» 

many  a  brave  man,  who  wonld  cheerfWly  have  suffered  runiiy 
the  rack  or  the  wheel  for  the  sake  of  his  faith,  forced 
himself  to  become  an  unwilling  convert  to  the  "true 
religion."  Those  who  refuseil  to  submit  after  the  dra- 
goons ha*l  been  in  their  homes  a  few  days  were  beaten 
without  mercy,  or  8tar\'etl,  or  half-roasted  over  a  fire; 
mothers  were  bound  secnrely  and  forced  to  see  their 
young  babes  perish  at  their  feet ;  some  were  hung  in  the 
chimneys  and  piles  of  wet  straw  burned  under  them  until 
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they  were  nearly  suffocated  ;  others  were  held  under  water 
till  life  was  almost  extinct.  These,  and  other  crimes  too 
horrible  for  mention  here,  were  all  committed  under  the 
mask  of  a  religion  which,  professing  lo  tea^h  the  love  of 
God,  inspired  the  hearts  of  its  followers  with  a  hatred  of 
their  fellow  man. 

VUI 
From  this  condition  of  affairs  large  numbers  of  the 
Huguenots  sought  relief  by  fleeing  over  the  borders  of 
France  into  Switzerland,  Germany,  Holland  and  England, 
where  they  were  warmly  welcomed,  both  on  account  of 
the  pity  felt  for  their  sufferings,  and  because  they  repre- 
sented the  most  sober,  industrious  and  intelligent  class 
of  the  French  people.     It  is  probable  that  at  least  four 
hundred  thousand  persons  emigrated  within  a  short  time 
after  the  Revocation,  and  some  historians  put  the  figures 
as  high  as  eight  hundred  thousand.     Their  going  struck 
a  sore  blow  to  France,  and  was  the  most  potent  cause  of 
her  loss  of  commercial  supremacy.    For  the  m^ority 
of  those  who  escaped  were  noblemen  and  gentry,  wealthy 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  bankers,  or  skilled  arti- 
sans ;  and  while  most  of  them  were  forced  to  leave  their 
wealth   behind   them   they  carried  away  what  was  of 
far  more  importance— the  knowledge  of  trades  such  as 
weaving  fine  cloths,  making  silks  and  laces,  hats,  etc, 
which  had  up  to  that  time  been  confined  to  France.    The 
growth  of  England  as  a  great  manufacturing  nation  was 
due  in  no  mean  degree  to  the  efforts  and  the  skill  of  the 
refugees  whom  she  received  so  hospitably.    But  this  emi- 
gration was  not  accomplished  without  the  greatest  hard- 
ships.   The  guards  along  the  frontiers  were  increased  and 
every  effort  made  by  the  government  to  prevent  the  out- 
flow.    Those  who  were  apprehended  were  certain  to  be 
consigned  to  the  galleys,  but  this  did  not  prevent  the 
bolder  spirits  from  making  an  endeavour  to  reach  free- 
dom.   The  greatest  variety  of  strategies  was  resorted  to : 
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some  8hipi)ed  themselves  to  England  inside  empty  wiue 
casks ;  noble  ladies  disguised  themselves  as  peasants  and 
drove  herds  of  cattle  across  the  Dutch  frontiers ;  others 
ventured  out  to  sea  in  open  boats  to  board  some  friendly 
^ip. 

One  aristocratic  lady  secured  a  passport  from  a  Swiss 
servant  and  for  weeks  rubbed  her  fa«e  with  nettles  to  pro- 
duce the  blotched  appearance  called  for  in  the  description. 

Roman  Catholics  in  later  times  have  tried  in  every  way  Eirortt  to 
possible  to  minimize  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  suin 
to  deny  that  it  was  a  Church  measure,  and  to  charge  it 
upon  the  Protestants  themselves  as  breakers  of  the  peace. 
Roman  Catholic  historians  have  played  fast  and  loose 
with  the  facts  of  history  regarding  the  entire  period  of 
persecution.  But  the  facts  remain  and  cannot  be  wiped 
out  or  evaded. 

There  is  no  question  that  when  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's day  was  announced  to  the  world,  the  Romish 
clergy  of  France  rejoiced ;  the  King  was  hailed  as  the 
destroyer  of  heresy ;  and  the  Pope  at  Rome,  as  head  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  throughout  the  world,  ap- 
proved the  infamous  deed  ;  going  so  far  as  by  a  special 
medal,  representing  the  slaughter  of  the  Huguenots,  to 
make  it  a  notable  event  in  the  history  of  the  church. 
The  Parliament  of  Paris  followed  his  example,  and  on 
their  medal  engraved  the  words,  "Piety  aroused  Jur 
tice."  But  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  great 
Roman  Catholic  preacher,  Massillon,  when  pronou.cing 
the  eulogy  of  Louis  XIV,  and  praising  him  for  the  Revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes— an  act  not  less  infamous 
than  the  massacre,  thus  speaks  of  the  latter  event: 
"Even  by  the  recollection  and  injustice  of  that  bloody 
day,  which  ought  to  be  effaced  from  our  annals,  which  sioodof 
piety  and  humanity  will  always  disown,  which  in  the  bm?  o?tba* 
effort  to  crush  heresy,  under  one  of  our  late  kings,  gave  ''™*  ^'"''*^ 
to  it  new  fire  and  fury,  and  fumed,  if  I  may  venture  to 
say  it,  from  its  blood  the  seed  of  new  disciples."    Thus 
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this  French  Roman  Catholic  turned  away  in  horror  from 
the  inhumanity  of  that  earlier  day,  which  he  would  have 
the  world  forget  if  he  could. 

IX 

One  of  the  greatest  craftsmen  France  ever  produced  was 
Bernard  Palissy  the  potter.     It  was  his,  too,  to  suffer  for 
his  Protestant  faith  and  at  last  to  give  his  life  for  it.     He 
was  as  noble  in  character  as  he  was  skilled  in  his  art. 
There  was  much  of  pathos  and  disappointment  in  his  life, 
yet  he  lived  it  grandly,  and  sets  an  inspiring  example  of 
persistence  and  piety.     Think  of  pursuing  an  ideal  of 
beauty  for  a  quarter  of  a  century-working  under  every 
conceivable  hardship  and  difficulty,  yet  never  l<.sing  faitli 
in  ultimate  success.     That  was  the  man  who  discovered  a 
secret  of  enamelling  that  is  the  iidmirafion  of  the  world. 
Born  in  1510,  in  the  south  of  Franc*,  where  the  reforma- 
tion most  developed,  he  was  brought  up  to  his  father's 
trade-a  worker  in  glass.     Ilis  parents  were  too  poor  to 
give  him  any  schooling.     "  I  had  no  other  books,"  said 
he  in  after  years,  "than  heaven  and  earth,  which  are 
open  to  all."     He  learneil  glass-painting,  drawing,  and 
t»  read  and  write,  by  his  own  exertions.     He  wsw  over 
thirty,  married  and  with  a  family  to  support,  when  the 
sight  of  an  elegant  cup,  of  Italian  manufju'ture,  first  set 
him  to  thinking  about  the  new  art  of  enamelling.     The 
sight    of    a    cup    changed    his    whole   existence.     He 
resolved  to  discover  the  enamel  of  which  it  wiis  glazed 
and  persisted  for  months  and  vears,  spoiling  furnaces  and 
pots  and  drugs  and  his  wife's  temper,  as  she  could  not  be 
expected  to  sympathize  with  his  enthusiasm  and  extrava- 
gance when   the  childnu  had  to  go  hungry.     On  he 
worked,  often  in  direst  poverty,  only  to  meet  disappoint- 
ment.    Once,  in  a  critical  experiment,  he  burned  up  all 
the  furniture  to  feed  his  furnace-and  still  failed.     His 
wife  and  neighbours  said  he  was  mad,  but  he  kept  on 
"Hope  continued  to  inspire  me,"  he  says,  "and  I  held 
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on  manfnlly.  Worst  of  all  the  Bufferings  I  had  to  endure 
were  the  mockeries  of  my  own  household.  For  years  my 
furnaces  were  without  covering,  and  I  have  been  for  nights 
at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  rain.  My  house  proved  no 
refuge  for  me,  I  found  in  my  chamber  a  second  persecu- 
tion worse  than  the  first"  Still  he  went  on,  and  it  was  8ucc«m*i 
sixteen  years  before  he  reached  success  and  would  call  ^** 
himself  potter.  Ever  after  till  death  he  proceeded 
from  one  improvement  to  another,  aiming  at  perfec- 
tion. 

Fame  and  means  were  now  his,  but  another  suffering 
he  had  to  endure.  He  was  bitterly  persecuted  because  he 
was  a  Protestant.  As  he  was  fearlfss  of  speech,  Palissy 
WIS  pronounced  a  i'lingerous  heretic  by  the  priests  ;  his  PirMcuted >* 
workshop  was  smashed  by  the  rabble,  and  he  was  even  '^'••**»* 
condemned  to  be  burned.  From  this  fate  he  was  saved 
by  a  powerful  noble— not  because  the  nobleman  cared  for 
the  potter  or  his  religion,  but  because  no  other  artist 
living  was  able  to  execute  the  enamelled  pavement  which 
the  nobleman  had  ordeifd  for  his  miignificent  ch&tean 
then  in  course  of  erection  near  Paris.  Thus  Palissy's 
art,  which  cost  him  so  much,  saved  his  life  literally.  The 
King  also  was  srreatly  interested  in  his  work. 

The  persccutoi^  could  not  let  him  alone.  When  an  old 
man  of  seventy-eight,  owing  to  his  open  warfiire  against 
astrology,  witchcraft  and  other  impostures,  he  was  again 
arrested  as  a  heretic,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille.  He 
wtis  threatened  with  death  unless  he  recanted,  but  proved 
a.s  persistent  in  holding  to  his  religion  as  he  was  in  hunt-  th.  Kin«'i 
iug  out  the  secret  of  the  enamel.  King  Henry  IV  went 
to  see  him  in  prison,  to  use  his  personal  influence  to 
induce  the  old  artist  to  recant 

"  My  good  man,"  said  the  King,  "  you  have  now  served 
my  mother  and  myself  for  forty-five  years.  We  have  put 
up  with  your  adhering  to  your  religion  amidst  fires  and 
massacres  :  now  I  am  so  pressed  by  the  Guise  party  that  I 
am  constra  litid  t<  leave  you  in  the  hands  of  your  ene- 
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milts  and  to-morrow  you  will  be  burned  unlew  you  be- 
fome  couverte*!." 

•'  Sire,"  unswfrtMl  the  unconquerable  old  man,  '•  I  am 
ready  to  give  my  life  for  the  glory  of  God.  You  have 
aaid  many  times  that  you  have  pjty  on  me ;  aii<l  now  I 
have  pity  on  you,  who  have  pronountwl  the  words,  '  I 
am  constiaint'd.'  It  is  not  spoken  like  the  King;  it  is 
what  you,  and  those  who  consti-ain  you,  can  never  effect 
upon  me— for  I  know  how  to  die." 

The  King,  who  admired  the  bravo  man  and  the  great 
artist,  did  not  permit  Palissy  to  l)e  burnwl,  but  did  leave 
him  in  prison,  where  he  died— a  real  martyr  to  his  faith 
—less  than  a  year  later.  This  was  the  kind  of  character 
and  of  ability  that  France  lost.  There  wah  nothing  left 
to  replace  such  genuine  religion,  nothing  out  of  which  to 
create  such  type  of  citizens,  who  are  the  bulwark  of  the 
state  as  they  are  its  glory.  Palissy  the  potter  deserves 
high  place  on  the  roll  of  honour  of  the  Huguenot 
martjTS. 
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Louis  XIV  himself  bore  testimony  to  the  high  char- 
acter of  his  Prott«stant  subjects,  whom  he  declared,  in 
IGWi :  "  Being  no  less  faithful  than  the  rest  of  my  people, 
it  behooves  me  to  treat  with  no  less  favour  and  consider- 
ation." But  this  wsw  the  very  year  in  which  the  "re- 
lapsed heretics"  were  placed  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  annoy- 
ances and  pe  -ecutioMs.  As  one  wrote,  "  The  members 
of  the  reformwl  religion  are  so  cruelly  persecuted  through 
the  whole  kingdom  that,  if  the  work  go  on,  it  is  to  be 
f«mHl  that  nothing  k-as  than  a  great  massacre  must  be 
looked  for  "  Public  worship  was  proscribed  and  even 
the  singing  of  psalms  prohibited  on  the  highways  or  in 
private  houses.  The  Protestants  were  forbidden  to  bury 
their  dead  in  open  day. 

Perhaps  nothing  could  show  the  condition  and  spirit  of 
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the  Huguenots  in  France  in  1668  better  tliiin  thJH  trans-  JnjJJf'W* 
lation  of  a  letter  written  by  one  of  their  number  : 

TheM  thinpi  make  on  jnntly  •ppreheiuiive  that  in  the  end  they  will 
break  ont  in  aotb  o(  open  violence  ;  there  lieing  nothing  which  they  are 
not  in  caae  to  undertake  tor  aoooniplisltiDK  of  our  mine.  And  unleM 
we  be  willfully  blind,  we  cannot  but  eee  that  they  dc-nign  to  drive  na 
into  some  insurrection.  (But  that  we  never  shall  do,  preferring  rather 
to  Buflei  the  greatest  extrenity  and  our  blood  U>  l>e  shed,  than  in  tha 
least  to  violate  the  respect  which  we  owe  to  our  prince.)  And  if  they 
cannot  overtsome  our  patience  (as  aamiredly  they  never  shall),  then 
their  resolution  is,  By  continual  importunity  to  prevail  with  hia 
Majeaty  to  drive  us  out  of  the  kingdom.  But  we  hope  that  the  King 
is  80  good  and  just  that  he  will  never  grati* »'  them  in  such  a  thing, 
without  a  parallel.  And  if  w  $lkimld  be  railed  to  luch  a  trial,  toe  hope 
Qod  vill  give  u*  $tMk  ilrengis  and  courage  that  ve  may  nrrre  Him  tehere- 
em-  Hix  providetue  thalt  call  u».  And  this  In  effect  is  t'  u  general  reso- 
lution of  all  the  Protestants  in  the  kingdom. 

That  is  the  kind  of  Christian  spiri'  md  character  that, 
banished  from  France,  was  to  enricli  every  Europejin 
country,  and  our  own  America.  **  Patient  sis  a  Hugue- 
not" became  a  proverb,  because  the  miuistt  is  wire  re- 
solved to  suffer  for  righteousness'  sake  r;  it  her  than  again 
make  appeal  to  arms. 

"  One  might  be  tempted  to  suppos*,"  says  Poole,  '*  that 
not  the  least  reason  for  the  energy  of  the  clergy  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Huguenots  was  suggest*^!  by  jealousy  of  the 
contrast  between  their  own  scandalous  n^lect  and  the 
careful  order  and  nice  discipline  of  the  Protestants."  As 
Gustave  Masson,  the  historian,  siiys:  "The  Vitality  of 
Protestantism  in  France,  despite  the  severest  persecutions 
that  can  be  imagined,  is  a  circumstance  which,  while  itcan- 
not  be  denied,  fills  us  with  hope  for  the  future. ' '  The  hope 
of  Protestant  France  lies  in  the  noble  words  which  Theodore 
de  B^ze  spoke  to  the  King  of  Navarre :  "Sire,  it  is  the 
part  of  the  Church  of  God  to  endure  blows,  and  not  to 
deal  them :  but  your  Majesty  will  please  to  remember 
that  it  la  an  anvil  which  has  alreatly  worn  out  many  a 
hammer." 
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One  of  the  most  powerful  iiifliu-ncoH  of  tin*  Uoforniution 
in  FraiK) ,  im  iiiHwitzerlund,  wiiM<'lt*iUfutMurut'Ml'8alui8. 
The  yuuiig  C'lfmeut,  whose  futhi-r  van  a  pot-t,  wiw  at- 
tached to  the  family  t>f  the  Duke  I)'  Aienyon  about  1520. 
He  was  htl  to  traushite  Home  of  Iho  pHiUmH  into  FrtMich 
verse.  Havi'!,,  ,  <  th<'m  into  lively  ballad  m«-.i8ure,  he 
printed  abou  tweu,  v  trinslafions,  dedieatiug  thna  to  the 
king.  The  sw^el^t'^,  of  the  poetrv  won  a  grtuit  success 
at  the  court,  the  king  n;is  pleas«-d  with  the  dedication, 
and  the  demand  for  copies  wiis  larg»'.  The  ecclesiastical 
authorities  censured  tin*  book,  but  the  king  and  court 
cjirried  the  day,  ami  Marot's  hyniii.s  Ix'gan  to  Ix'  sung 
everywhere.  At  all  times  and  in  all  places  the  Psalms 
might  be  beard  sung  to  li\ dy  ballad  tunes.  They  took 
for  a  time  the  place  of  national  songs.  Marot  paraphrase<l 
thirty  more  of  the  Psalms,  and  the  fifty  were  printed  in 
Geneva  in  1543  with  a  preface  by  Calvin,  and  had  a  wide 
circulation.  No  one  then  realized  what  part  thcst;  Psalinfl 
were  to  play  later,  when  the  jierst'cutions  came.  In  the 
Netherlands  they  were  sung  in  the  field  meetings  of  the 
R»^formed,  and  the  effect  on  the  crowds  was  ilcctric  and 
resistless.  The  different  Psiilms  were  fittiKl  to  tunes  ac- 
cording to  the  populai  taste,  and  were  sometimes  a(!com- 
paniiHl  by  musical  instruments.  Calvin  got  two  excel- 
lent musicians  to  8«'t  the  whole  nunilxT  of  Psalms  to  mu- 
sic, and  words  and  music  were  printed  together.  That 
was  the  original  church  hymn  book,  i':\d  oddly  enough 
for  a  time  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  Pn.testants  carried 
and  used  the  book.  The  PsiUms  were  sung  in  private  and 
in  company,  and  the  effect  wiis  marked.  Ft^riugthat 
the  court  would  become  too  n'ligions,  the  evil-disposed 
tried  to  counteract  their  influence  by  translations  of  Latin 
odes ;  but  the  influence  of  the  Marot  Psalms  long  contin- 
ued even  in  those  fasliionable  circles. 

As  for  the  Prntest.tnts,  they  fonjid  their  rfillylng  cry  ni 
these  bymiis.    The  adoption  of  them  us  a  pai-t  of  public 
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worship  j-aumtl  their  n'j«"C"tion  l>v  the  Bomanisti^.  On 
the  ll'-Iil  of  tmttle,  af  tht-  funeral  pyre  of  the  martj  r,  in 
the  prison*,  all  thr<ni);h  the  terrible  periml  of  religious 
perw'cutiou  .nid  bliMMlHhiHl,  the  I'salniH  of  Murot  could  be 
heard,  and  were  the  Houree  of  inspirution  and  courage. 
It  in  w<  II  Hiiid  that  the  induence  of  Marot  on  the  lunguago 
and  ixM-lry  of  France  h;us  bten  enduriuK,  and  the  goo«l 
acconiplirthed  by  introd!i''<nj;  the  Hingiuf^  ol  David  g 
Psali"-  into  the  lUiiTmctl  ron^repitiouh  and  fiimi I. es can- 


not b«     stiniiittHl.     Ah  Luther's  H 
latiou  Ol    11  P»iilir»,  was  the   Prot'    ' 
0<nuany,  so  the  .».  uot   Pwihnt  I 
in  fheir  long  st'-ugyle  for  religioi".^ 
rights. 
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HAT  France  lost  and  T^hat  the  other  coontries 
of  Europe  gained  at  her  expense    jy  giving 
refuge  to  the  Huguenot  exiles  is  shown  in  de- 
SurepejaOain  tail  by  Weiss  in  his  History  of  the  French  Protestant  Rej- 
ugees,  and  by  Poole,  an  English  writer,  in  his  Hvjuenots 
of  the  Dispersion,  a  valuable  essay.     England  was  doubt- 
less the  largest  gsiiner  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  yet 
nearly  all  the  countries  of  Northern  Europe  received 
valuable  accessions  in  artisans  and  agriculturists,  some 
reaching  even  into  Russia.     Skille<l  tra<ie8  were  thus  car- 
ried into  sections  where  they  had  previously  been  un- 
known. 

In  almost  every  branch  of  industry  the  French  Prot- 
estants greatly  surpassed  the  Roman  Catholics.  Why,  is 
an  interesting  question  for  discussion.  Poole  attributes 
it  to  the  free  spirit,  fostered  in  the  consistories  and  syn- 
ods of  the  Protestants  and  in  their  schools  of  learning, 
which  found  an  apt  expression  in  ihc  zest  and  success 
with  which  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  improvement 
of  manufacture  and  the  extension  of  commerce.  They 
were  mentally  quickened  by  a  religion  which  exercised 
thought  and  rei<son,  and  their  training  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  church  fitted  them  for  business  transactions. 
Whatever  the  reason,  the  fact  is  indisputable  as  to  the 
iuimense  vigour  with  which  the  Huguenots  applied 
themselves  to  trade,  and  the  excellence  which,  thanks  to 
their  tone  of  mind  and  the  superior  length  of  their  work- 
ing year,  they  attained  in  it  For  holidays,  for  example, 
the  Huguenots  allowed  only  the  Sundays  and  the  two  re- 
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ligioiu  fe^ivalH  of  ChristmaH  and  Blaster,  while  the  Roman 
Catholics  had  dnublt>  the  nnmber  in  order  to  celebrate  the 
aaints'  days.  Thas  the  Huij;u<<notH  workod  ou  310  «la}'8 
in  the  ar,  the  lioman  Catholics  only  on  2tt0,  which 
made  a  decidiHi  differenci',  aside  from  the  superior  qual- 
ity and  speed  of  the  Protestant  workmen. 

Weaving  wtw  one  of  the  principal  iudustrieN  of  France,  Art*  and 
with  over  44,0UU  persons  engage*!  in  it  in  1669;  and  the 
Protestants  hiMl  a  pnu'tictU  mono{H>ly.  Cloth  in  I'ham- 
pagne  and  the  southeust,  serges  and  light  Htufis  in  Ltingue- 
doe,  the  linens  of  Normandy  and  Hritluny,  the  silks  and 
velvets  of  Tours  and  Lyons,  gljuss  in  Orniandy,  pajier  in 
Auvergne  and  Angtiuiuois,  the  tan-yanlsi»f  the  '''ouraine, 
the  fiirnatt'S  of  iron,  st«'el  and  tin  in  the  Hetiuiiais — these 
were  Protestant  industritw  whoNi>  pnNln<ts  lawle  Fnince 
known  in  every  market.  And  it  was  tins  splendid  indus- 
trial population  which  the  infatuated  Louis,  at  the  be- 
hest  of  his  Itoman  Catholic  iuivisers,  sct*uiged  from  his 
kingdom. 

Colbert,  the  gn-Jit  Fn'nch  minister  of  finance,  and  the 
only  French  statesman  who  knew  the  value  of  trades, 
recogni«»d  the  worth  of  the  Huguenots.  "'This  great 
man,*'  ssiys  AnviHon,  "wiis  too  able  an  administrator 
to  fail  of  iM-ing  t4>lemnt.  He  hiul  learnetl  that  civil  and 
n'ligious  liberty  was  the  principle  of  work,  of  industry, 
and  of  the  wesilth  of  the  nations."  Thus  he  employe<l 
the  German  I'rotestant  Herwani,  his  coniptn»llergeneral 
of  Aiuuice,  and  kept  the  Huguenots  in  tht  financial  de- 
partment as  long  Hs  his  influenc«'  prevailed  at  court.  It 
was  not  until  the  proHigate  king  hiwl  wcaritnl  of  his  faith- 
fulness and  wise eouns(>ls that  theHer«vpers«'<iitionHb«'gan, 
and  not  until  'iHer  his  death  that  the  F>lict  wits  n-voked 
and  commerce  lost  to  the  Fnin«-«'  he  devotwUy  loved  and 
served. 

II 

Holland  at  first  n>ceivMl  the  intellix*tnsii  and  com- 
mercial ilower  of  the  French  Protestants.     Hatirlem  is 
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an  illustration.  The  exiles  reached  there,  as  the  munici- 
pal records  state,  "in  a  sorely  destitute  state,  lacking 
the  means  of  life,  iind  in  no  wise  able  to  sustain  their 
families."  But  not  long  did  they  itHiuire  town  help  or 
support.  Their  woollen  manufa<-ture  incretised  till  the 
town  iM-came  too  small  for  them,  and  they  built  the 
Nieuwe  Stad  (new  city).  Besides  cloth,  druggets,  and 
such  woollen  stuffs,  they  introduced  into  Haarlem  a 
variety  of  silk  pnxluct,  velvet,  plush,  and  the  like, 
which,  though  coarser  than  the  original  manufiictures 
at  Lyons,  Tours  and  I'aris,  were  long  in  greiit  demand 
abroad  iM'cause  cheaper.  Hiuirlem  was  soon  outstripped 
in  the  wo<tllcn  trade  by  Ltjyden,  where  the  French  made 
the  finest  cloth,  the  Ix-st  serges  to  be  found  in  the  country. 
The  comfort  of  these  thrifty  and  expert  immigrants  was 
such  that  even  Roman  Catholic  soldiers  would  desert  to 
settle  there. 

But  Amsterdam  was  the  centre,  and  a  whole  quarter 
of  the  city  wsis  scfthtl  by  the  Protestant  workmen  of 
Picri-e  Bailie,  the  richest  manufiu-turer  of  his  district  in 
France.  Before  this,  Amsterdam  had  been  busied  al- 
most exclusively  with  maritime  commerce.  Now,  in- 
dustries wei-e  rising  everywhert!  in  silk  and  wool  and 
linen  ;  a  new  part  of  the  city,  as  at  Haarlem,  wiis  built 
for  th«'  workers,  and  almost  entirely  occupiwl  by  hat 
manufactories.  Pap(»r  mills  were  in  plenty  also,  and  the 
book  trade  wiis  largely  stimuiate<l. 

These  casi*  are  typical  of  the  impulse  given  by  the 
French  refugees  to  tnwli".  What  was  true  of  Holland 
and  its  cities  wiis  true  also  of  England  and  Ireland,  of 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  of  Sweden  and  Austria,  and 
not  least  of  Americii,  where  the  Fn-nch  transplanted 
their  commercial,  industrial,  agricultural  and  religious 
chanictcristics  in  full  niesisuri'. 

Here  is  what  a  writer  in  the  Nrderlandnche  Spectator 
of  17r>0,  who  does  not  quite  like  the  dash  and  swing  and 
success   of  the   newcomers,   in  contrast  to  the  Dutch 
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stolidity,  says  of  the  Hnguenot  immigrdtioii :  "This 
people,  oppressed  and  hardly  handled,  came  over  to  as 
in  so  great  swarms,  that  it  seemed  about  to  equal  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  scarcely  to  be  provided 
with  places  to  live  in.  Not  alone  were  they  received 
cheerfully  as  brothers  and  fellows  in  faith ;  but  people 
of  every  diverse  sect  lavished  abounding  gifts  upon 
them :  and  everywhei"e,  as  guests,  free  from  the  charge 
of  scot  or  lot^  they  were  furnished  and  favoured  with 
rare  immunities.  The  engaging  joyousaess,  which  no 
tyranny  could  quench,  the  courteous  gract;  which  could 
gain  an  entrance  by  it«  modest  tact  everywhere,  soon 
made  so  much  impression  here  on  the  more  and  l)etkT 
part  of  the  people,  and  so  used  its  mind  to  their  manners, 
that  it  came  to  be  reckoned  an  honour  the  most  to  re- 
semble the  foreigners.'' 

This  is  a  high  tribute  indeai,  and  something  of  the 
same  result  was  produced  in  America  by  those  gracious 
qualities  and  graceful  manners  which  found  as  much 
contrast  in  the  New  Englanders  as  in  the  Hollanders,  who 
come  of  the  same  sturdy  and  conquering  though  less 
polished  stock. 

in 

In  Great  Britain  the  French  immigrants  made  lasting  inoreat 
impress,  and  gave  trade  and  manufacture  an  impulse 
and  breadth  never  afterwards  lost.  The  lace  makers 
spread  their  manufactures  over  several  countries,  and 
made  this  industry  famous  and  remunerative.  Furriers 
and  beaver  hat  makers  in  large  numbers  settled  in 
Wandsworth  ;  and  for  forty  years,  until  a  theft  restored 
the  art,  France  was  compelled  to  import  all  the  best 
goods  of  this  kind,  made  by  Frenchmen,  from  England. 
It  is  said  that  even  the  cardinals  of  the  Holy  College  had 
to  buy  their  hats  in  English  Wandsworth  ;  which  ought 
to  have  been  suflBciently  humiliating  to  the  high  officials 
of  the  Church  which  drove  the  industry  forth  from 
France. 
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To  London  too  refugees  osvme  bv  thousands,  "far  the 
greater  numbers  in  a  state  of  persecution,  empty  and 
nake<l,  to  depend  on  the  hospitality  and  charity  of  this 
goodnuture<l  kingdom."  But  never  for  long  were  they 
dependent.  Workshops  and  churches  sprang  up  to- 
gether. In  a  single  year  the  official  acx»unt  of  the  relief 
committee  reiwrted  that  13,500  refuget*  had  been  helpeil 
in  London ;  while  tM'o  French  chun-hes  were  organized 
in  Spitalficlds  and  one  by  the  Strand.  Commerce  and 
churcli  went  together  where  the  Huguenots  were. 
Among  those  tliuu.siuids  aide<l  there  were  143  ministers 
and  28,3  families  of  quality.  Their  children  were  sent  to 
the  lK»st  trades  or  into  his  Majesty's  troops — the  latter  to 
the  number  of  150.  In  the  next  year  the  French  minis- 
ters in  and  about  London  wer«»  incorponited,  with  power 
t«)  purchiisj'  lands  and  build  houses,  and  three  new 
chuiflu-s  were  provided  for.  The  peopling  of  the  waste 
Spitaltields  was  due  to  the  French,  and  in  a  generation 
nine  churches  had  aris«*n  there,  and  the  workmen  were  so 
many  and  s«)  busy  that  the  silk  manufsicture  of  London 
wiis  multiplied  twentyfold. 

French  colonists  lined  the  south  coast,  where  the  exiles 
gjithered  arouiul  such  lesulers  jw  the  Marquess  de  Ruvigny, 
their  age<I  chief  who  long  guarded  them  at  the  French 
court  and  was  now  their  sponsor  in  England  ;  whose  sons, 
by  the  way,  rendered  grejit  service  to  England  in  war. 
These  cojust  n'fugees  devotetl  themselves  chiefly  to  ship- 
ping and  commence.  At  Exeter  the  tapestry  weavers, 
however,  established  themselves,  and  in  other  southern 
towns  tradi's  wert>  createtl,  among  them  the  fine  linens 
and  sail  cloth.  In  nearly  all  the  industrial  centres  the 
French  were  to  be  found,  engag»Ml  in  weaving,  in  print- 
ing calicoes  in  their  unrivalled  style,  in  making  glass  and 
paper ;  and  everywhere  setting  an  example  of  skill,  thrift 
and  chwrfulnesK.  The  pajjer  mills  extended  from  Eng- 
land into  Scotland,  the  first  Iwing  startetl  at  (ihisgow. 
Eilinburgh  receircd  a  number  of  cambric  makers,  and 
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the  burghers  built  them  a  large  house  on  the  commou, 
long  known  as  little  Picardya.  In  1603  the  city  wtiM  Scotland 
charged  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  markH  for  the 
support  of  the  manufactory.  Others  worked  in  silk,  and 
planted  mulberry-gardens  on  the  hill  sloi)es.  Helped  by 
the  public  alms  at  first,  these  Picurd  exiles  fared  pros- 
perously, anu  maintained  their  native  siieech  and  man- 
ners, living  in  a  house,  itself  of  Fnnich  ftishion,  until  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  gentry  and  artisans  formed  the  bulk  of  the  French 
immigrants  to  England.  The  agrit-ultural  classes  pre- 
ferred Germany,  Holland  and  Swetlen,  which  were  less 
thickly  peopled.  It  was  the  craftsman,  currying  his 
means  of  support  in  his  hands  or  in  his  brain,  that 
enriched  England  and  did  much  to  make  the  little  island 
the  work»<*::op  as  well  iis  the  counting-house  of  the  world. 
A  strong  contrast  these  French  craftsmen  were  to  the 
English  workmen,  who  belonged  in  general  to  a  rougher 
and  less  skilleil  type  ;  who  needed  the  greater  refinement 
and  joyousuess  of  the  newcomers  as  much  ujd  the  Puritans 
did  in  New  Englan<l ;  and  who  on  the  whole  received  the 
foreigners  quite  as  hospitably  as  could  be  expected. 


IV 

Most  heartily  wore  the  persecutjnl  fugitives  welcomed 
in  the  various  countries  to  which  they  fled.  At  Dord- 
recht, in  Holland,  the  burghers  ''ret-eived  them  us  kins- 
folk into  their  houses,  cared  for  them  as  for  their  children, 
and  put  them  in  the  way  of  earning  honoumbly  their 
bread,"  while  the  magistrates  loaded  them  with  privileges 
and  pensions.  This  was  characteristic  of  the  countries 
generally.  The  French  Protestant  ministers  and  men  of 
letters,  many  of  them  eminent  for  learning,  enriched 
Holland  by  their  presence.  It  was  the  artisan  and  agri- 
cultural class  that  chiefly  pushed  on  further.  Colonies 
escaped  through  the  German  border  to  the  north,  and  the 
immigration  to  Hamburg  embarrassed  that  great  city  by 
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its  iiumlM-iti.  Iliimlmrg  got  in  rt'turii,  h<»wvver,  the  liueu 
uiuuufuctitring  iuduHtry  which  made  it  fuuiuiw  uud  greatly 
iiici-tiLsiHl  itH  richea 

■wcden  lesi  King  Chrititiau  of  Sweden  w.vn  aniuug  the  first  to  offer 

asylum  to  iKinished  tauiilies,  proniiHiug  to  grant  them 
landn  and  build  them  ehunthes  witl.'  full  ii'ligioUH  freedom. 
One  of  the  Huguenot  miuLiterM  who  went  to  Coi)enhagen 
wan  Phillippe  Menard,  afterwards  French  chaplain  to 
William  III. 

The  Refuge  in  Denmark  included  a  few  military  oflB- 
<•«  IS ;  oue  of  whom  was  Frederic  Chajles  «le  lu  lioche- 
ftdiiault,  ancestor  of  the  Irish  earls  of  Lifl'onl.  This 
Huguenot  IxH-ame  grand  marshal  andcommander-iii-fhicf 
<tf  the  Danish  forci's.  Hut  the  bulk  of  the  FiXMich  settlers 
were  fanners,  cultivating  especially  potatoes,  the  tolMCCo 
plant,  which  they  introduced,  and  wheat,  which  they 
iuiprovcil. 

The  small  settlement  in  Russia  was  singular  in  that  tlit- 
('z;ir  granted  free  entry  and  exit  to  any  emigrants  of  the 
evangi>lical  faith  who  might  choose  to  come,  and  also 
religious  lib«'rty  and  chance  for  go\-emmeut  8er\'ice.  It 
is  sjiid  that  when  Peter  the  Great  built  St.  P'  lersburg  he 
wenuHl  to  take  ple;isure  in  outraging  the  :>i'ejudii'e  of  the 
Orthoilox  Oret'k  Chuirh  by  giving  all  enconragemeiil  to 
Lutherans  and  Calvinisls.  Tiie  imp«)rted  population  gave 
a  new  tone  to  the  rising  capital,  different  in  manners  and 
civilization  from  the  n-st  of  Russia.  Thusa  French  society 
gi-ew  up  then",  with  a  cliurch  built  in  1723,  fretpiented  by 
the  Swiss  and  English  ,\n  well  ashy  the  F"ench  residenta 

inOermany  In   the  Ciennau  states  the  Huguenots*  influence  was 

marked.  Then-  the  French  proved  that  gracious  and 
civili/ing  i>ower  which  was  conspicuous  sul»sequently  in 
the  society  at  Rerlin.  At  (\'lle  and  Han«)ver  Fn'nch  was 
tijKikcii  iw  p.m-ly  as  in  Paris,  and  a  refinement  altogether 
n«w  sprang  np  in  the  Gennan  principalities.  French 
politciM'ss  softened  Saxon  brosqueness  and  made  life  much 
more  enjoyable. 
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The  iMpulatiou  of  Switzerluuil  was  initurully  gi-eatly  »wiu«rtart 
euiarged  by  the  number  of  refugees  who  tliere  found 
aitylum.  Oeueva  U-neflted  by  the  eouiiutr  of  workers  in 
Bilk  and  wool,  print  nuiuufueturen*,  goldsmiths  uud  watt-h- 
makera.  A  greater  advantage  even  resulted  from  the 
gathering  there  aud  at  Lausanne  of  many  families  of 
rank,  the  iirtists  aud  men  of  science,  who  raised  the 
social  cultui-c.  It  should  be  noted  that  wherever  they 
went  the  Huguenots  conferred  not  only  comuiereial  beue- 
lits  aud  c-.init'd  their  religion,  but  they  elevatwl  the 
culture.  To  their  ntluiug  iuflueuce  the  refugees  added 
a  material  beueflt  tlmmghout  Switzerlaud.  They  im- 
pr(.\ed  the  vinegrowing  and  husbandry,  aud  added  the 
oiMure  of  tichards  aud  kitchen  gardtus.  This  was  the 
siuiie  thing  they  did  in  Mie  New  World  ;  besides  opening 
shops,  starting  luaunfivctui-es  as  they  were  needi'd,  aud 
generally  taking  the  iuiUative  in  improvements. 

Germany  owes  not  a  little  of  its  presi'ut  fame  as  a  ;i,*J**»„J,"..  ^^ 
mauufacturing  country  to  the  French  immigrants  who  »h«rr«Dch 
were  hospitably  take  i  in  wheu  they  were  homeless. 
"Made  in  Germany  '  is  stamped  on  many  manufactures 
which,  if  the  history  was  truciHl  back,  would  show  a 
Huguenot  hand  at  the  begiuniug.  Jewelry,  woollen 
goods,  tlannels,  carpets  aud  cloths,  hats  aud  gloves,  all 
sorts  of  ornamental  wares,  for  which  Gernuuiy  is  known 
were  introduced  by  the  French  artisans.  There  were 
agricultural  as  well  sw  industrial  si'ttlemeuts,  aud  French 
villiiges  dotted  many  a  German  valley.  There  were  also 
uuuiy  gentle  families,  which  gradually  liecame  abHorl>ed 
in  the  German  population.  The  one  thing  that  made 
the  French  unpopular  was  their  lively,  light-hearte<l  be- 
haviour, which  seemed  frivolous  to  the  staid  German, 
who  appreciated  neither  their  tulkativent^s  in  chureh, 
their  strange  drees  with  short  cloaks,  nor  their  suufT-boxes. 

Tliis  did  not  apply  so  much  to  Berlin,  which  got  tin*  B«iun 
most  out  of  the  French  both  in  nianufiu>tur(>H  and  nuin 
UJTH.     Hither  HtM-kiHt  not  only  the  l>est  ailisaus,  as  to 
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•trent  French     KllgluUll,  l)llf  t>HlM<fittJly  t  he  BOhl  l.TH  Unil  lu»l)lw  JUlll  ROUtry, 

uiifil  it  wiw  no  wuuder  ihut  Ik-rliu  wiw  iu  tlaiiKt-r  of  be- 

itHuiiiK  uior«'  F«!Uih  tiiuii  (J.-huhh,  IIiuukIi  the  French 

eleni.nt  wu8  not  of  the  I'aiisian  tyjH;.     The  tnule  aud 

er.irt  of  the  Freuoh  eulouy  wen;  reuisirkabh'.     The  new- 

eouuTs  intiiKlueed  nuiuen»UH  urtH  iw  \ft  unknown  to  the 

Bnindenhiirg<>i>t  when  the  (Jreat  MUHtor  Frederick  Will- 

iani  weleomwl  tlie   Fi-eneh  to  hiM  doniiuiuus.     Not  uu 

iuduHtry  but  chiinutl  it8  phue  anionjj  th<'  luliourH  of  the 

Fivnch,  while  luoHt  were  their  .siH-tial  i)r  exclusive  ikm*- 

H»'S8ion.     As  iu  England,  pajHT  and  nhiss  were  beftire 

this  only  made  .a  (he  commonest  an<i  coai'st'st  kinds; 

uow  paiH'r  of  the  finest  wiis  made  in  B<rlin,  while  the 

looking  Kli»««f  wen'  8iii<l  to  excel  thosi'  of  Venice.     Then 

there  was    a    large   mercantile   element    which    rapidly 

K'liined  supremacy,  so  that  the  tJcmians  came  to  learu 

from  them  how  to  do  busimss.     In  mining  .uid  metal 

founding  the  French  opem-«l  to  (iermany  an  unworkeU 

field.     The  cop|Mr  hitherto  siMit   by  SwMKh-n  to  France 

was  now  furnwl  into  French  w..rkshop8  iu  Gernmny,  and 

the  iron  trade  heiiHHl  liruudeuluur  on  its  way  iuto  the 

rank  of  kingdoms  and    hea«l  of  an  empire.     She  could 

uot  make  her  owu  anus. 

The  (ierumu  army  owetl  n»u«  li  to  the  French  gentry, 
who  mnltipliecl  many  times  their  real  efficiency,  it  was 
declared,  l>y  their  mond  sway.  Two  ci>ni|muie8  of 
(irands    Moiis«|uetaiM's   were    formed    of   turners    only. 


Pranch  Otntry 
la  Army 


Whole 


under  1  n  ncli  ilai-shal  .S<-hombc>rg  and  his  sou. 
re^'iments  were  formed  or  iwruited  from  the  twi  v  <if  lie 
refugtH-s,  who  thus  sis  on  the  farm  and  in  the  iu^tory 
richly  repaid  the  lami  that  gsive  them  lil)erty  and  a  home. 
In  the  Hocial  order  the  refugees  were  given  the  sarin 
pkce  they  ha<l  in  Fniiico,  and  it  was  the  aim  of  the 
German  monarch  to  impress  upon  the  "unpolish'xl 
surface  of  the  manner  of  his  <ouri  something  of  the 
•^tinement  and  grace  of  France."  There  wen'  two 
Freueh    churcb(>s   aud    uiue    ministers    in    Bt'rlin.     In 
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(•ducatiou  the   Frvucli   kil  the  wuy  Ui   liij^hur   uiediual  church  ud 

I  raining,  and  in  HcieutiUc  kiiuwlutiKu.     The  Fn-iith  Col-   ■*"""•" 

U'gu  of  Bi'rliu  Wild  u  iiutublu  iimtitiition.     I'oule  gocH  no 

Tiir  UN  to  ii»«M>rt  thut  tho  Huciety  of  lk:rliu  wuh  the  c-rcutiou 

of  the  I'xile,  and  it  wm  the  ri*fug«eM  who  gave  it  that 

mobile  tour<e  of  thou^jht,  thut  flner  cultun*,  that  tu<;t 

iu  luuttera  of  att  and  thut  ituitiuct  of  conventutiou  which 

had  b«*fon!  [yernn  tlio  uui<iuo  {MJNwwHiou  of  Fruni-e.     They 

dittujw'd  tlu'ir  own  spirit,  quick,  fine,  lucid ;  the  Hpirit 

of  French  viviu-ity  and  imn-iHion.     And  tlius  they  ex- 

ert*"*!,  whether  in  (Icrniany  or  Hwitwrlaud  or  Eujrland,    P«euii«rPtr- 

tijut  luUuence  iNvuliar  to  Fnuuf,  u|)ou  the  society  into 

the  midst  of  which  they  were  thrown. 

Having  thus  seen  something  of  the  exiles  in  European 
countries,  we  shall  be  preitari^l  to  understand  them  and 
their  influence  in  our  own  land,  whcixj  we  may  be  sure 
they  would  be  not  U'ss  influential  along  the  same  lines, 
social,  cummcrciul  and  religioua  We  can  somewhat 
estiutate  aJso  the  loss  to  France  of  such  an  element ;  iu 
reality  itH  great  middle  chiss,  the  nliable  and  thonghtful 
anil  inventive  cluss,  combining  the  artisan,  agricultunU 
and  professional,  which  givi-s  to  a  nation  its  best  life  and 
its  material  and  mural  situuduess  uud  strength. 
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A  Century  of 
Persecution 
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CHAPTER  rV 
SUFFEEING  FOE  THE  FAITH 


T   is   commonly  thought  that  the  history  of  the 
HuguenotB  in  France  ends  with  the  Revocation  of 

the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  that  the  record  of  blood 

and  fire  concludes  with  the  great  emigration  of  1685.  But 
for  a  hundred  years  thereafter  the  spirit  of  intolerance 
and  persecution  held  its  deadly  sway.  K  nearly  half  a 
million  Protestants  left  France  at  the  Revocation,  there 
were  fully  twice  as  many  who  remained  in  their  native 
land,  and  of  these  only  a  small  minority  abjured  their 
faith.  Their  churches  had.  been  destroyetl,  their  pastors 
banished,  and  themselves  forced  to  wear  an  outward 
dress  of  Roman  Catholicism ;  but  in  their  hearts  they 
were  Huguenots  still,  and  whenever  a  leader  was  raised 
up  for  them  they  rallied  round  him  and  showed  that  the 
light  of  the  Christian  truth  still  burned  within  staunch 
French  hearts. 

In  the  Cevennes  the  peasants  retreated  into  the  moun- 
tain fastnesses  and  held  the  persecutor  at  bay  for  years. 
But  numbers  finally  overcame  them,  and  open  resistance 
ceased  when  the  last  of  those  heroic  pciisants  lay  dripping 
in  his  own  blood.  Then  came  the  "Church  of  the 
desert"  with  its  midnight  assemblies,  its  pastors  hiding 
in  holes  and  caves,  its  glorious  martyrs. 

At  this  time  the  saviour  of  French  Protestantism  was 
Antoine  Court  Autoiue  Court,  bom  1696,  two  years  before  the  illustri- 
ous aaude  Brousson  sealed  his  faith  with  his  life  at 
Montpelier.  At  seventeen  Court  resolved  to  give  his  life 
to  the  restoration  of  French  Protestai  tism.  He  began 
to  preach,  gathering  together  a  little  audience  of  eight 
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or  ten  in  some  isolated  barn  or  hole  in  tl  o  rocks.  He 
was  an  orator,  was  without  fear,  and  was  eminently 
prudent  withal.  When  he  was  nineteen  he  was  made  ^JJi^i** 
pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Kismes,  and  a  year 
later,  in  1716,  the  first  synod  was  held,  the  meeting  tak- 
ing place  in  an  old  Roman  quarry  in  the  neighbourhood. 
''The  pastors  were  six  yonug  men,  peasants  of  the 
Cevennes,  several  of  them  younger  even  than  Court  him- 
self. They  walked  all  night  to  the  place  of  meeting, 
which  meant  for  themselves,  if  taken,  the  gallows,  and 
for  their  audience,  penal  servitude  for  life.  At  dawn 
the  whole  company  knelt  and  Invoked  the  presence  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  after  which  Antoine  Court  stood  up. 
He  told  them  of  the  ruinous  condition  of  their  Church, 
aud  counselled  that  discipline  be  restored  and  a  form  of 
constitution  drawn  out  and  signed.  Here  are  some  of 
their  rules :  1.  Assemblies  to  be  convened  once  a  fort- 
night ;  2.  Family  prayer  to  be  held  three  times  a  day  ; 
3.  The  pastors  to  meet  twice  a  year  in  synods.  Six 
pastors  signed  the  Covenant.  The  first  was  hanged  in 
1718,  the  second  and  third  in  1728,  the  fourth  in  1732. 
One  other  beside  Antoine  Court  escaped." 

In  1720  the  Church  at  Languedoc  held  a  midnight  Treachery  i 
meeting  in  a  large  cavern,  Antoine  Court  presiding. 
Treachery  had  been  at  work  and  two  companies  of  sol- 
diers burst  in  upon  the  astonished  worshippers.  Fifty 
men,  women  and  children  were  made  prisoners.  Court 
himself  having  a  "miraculous  escape."  "Some  were 
sent  to  the  galleys,  and  nineteen  were  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation. As  they  entered  Nismes,  drenched  with  rain, 
they  sang  a  psalm  while  marching  through  the  streets. 
They  started  for  the  seaport  of  La  Rochelle  chained  to- 
gether and  escorted  by  soldiers.  Each  night  they  slept 
in  stables  and  were  made  to  lie  down  in  dung.  At  La 
Rochelle  the  whole  party  ^aa  stricken  with  malarial 
fever,  of  which  several  died. 

*' .    .    .    The  English  ambassador  induced  the  govern- 
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ment  to  send  them  to  England.    The  English  chaplain 

took  them  on  board  a  veasel,  and  a  large  crowd  heaped 

blessings  upon  them  as  they  sailed  away  to  exile  and  to 

freedom." 

II 

In  1724  Louis.  XV  thought  he  would  outdo  his  prede- 
cessor, and  accordingly  issued  an  edict,  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  which  were  as  follows :  Every  minister  to  be 
put  to  death,  and  any  one  helping  them  in  any  way  to  be 
rewarded  by  penal  servitude  for  life.  Life  imprisonment 
was  to  be  meted  out  to  any  one  attending  a  Protestant 
Service.  All  children  were  to  be  baptized  by  the  priests 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  birth.  No  marriage  to  be 
held  legal  unless  performed  under  Boman  Catholic  aus- 
pices. Every  one  who  knew  when  a  meeting  was  to  be 
held  and  did  not  betray  the  fact  to  the  authorities  was  to 
lose  his  property  and  go  to  the  gallows.  Whenever  a 
Protestant  pastor  was  arrested  every  Huguenot  in  the  dis- 
trict was  to  be  fined  $25,000 — amounting,  in  nearly  every 
instance  to  confiscation  of  entire  property.  The  absolute 
fiendishness  of  these  provisions  needs  no  comment ;  they 
represent  the  high  mark  of  Boman  Catholic  craft  and 
cruelty. 

But  the  Reformed  Church  of  France  was  not  blotted 
out.  The  meetings  in  the  forests  were  continued,  the 
galleys  were  recruited  from  the  ever  faithful  Protestant 
ranks,  and  though  minister  after  minister  was  made  to 
ascend  the  gallows,  there  were  plenty  of  brave  hearts 
ready  and  eager  to  take  his  place  in  the  pastorate.  These 
pastors  were  hunted  like  wolves  through  the  country, 
bounties  being  placed  on  their  heads  whether  taken  dead 
or  alive.  Like  criminals  they  were  forced  to  resort  to 
aliases.  They  travelled  by  night  through  the  woods  and 
fields.  Journejring  thus,  Antoine  Court  once  covered  three 
hundred  miles  within  the  space  of  two  mor^hs,  speaking 
to  three  thousand  of  his  people  at  thiitv-two  m'-etings. 
One  pastor  had  a  hut  of  stones  hidden  away  iu  a  ruvine ; 
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this  he  used  for  his  study  where  he  prepared  his  sermons 
(surely  they  were  sermons  worth  Uearing).  Another 
made  his  home  in  a  hole  covered  over  with  brambles  in 
the  middle  of  a  great  plain ;  here  he  read  his  Lible  and 
slept,  until  one  day  some  sheep  fell  into  the  hole  and  tlte 
shepherd,  thus  discovering  the  hiding-place,  informed 
the  magistrates.  In  1758  Paul  Rabaut,  the  ''Apostle  of  Paut  Ratwut 
the  Desert,"  going  by  some  lonely  crossroads,  would  spy 
a  placard  :  "Wanted,  Paul  Rabaut,  the  minister.  Aged 
about  forty ;  visage  plain,  long  and  thin ;  a  little  sun- 
burned ;  black  hair,  aquiline  nose ;  has  lost  a  tooth  in  the 
upper  jaw,"  etc.  The  authorities  rated  his  capture  as 
being  worth  20,000  francs — little  realiziug  that  the  value 
of  one  such  man  as  Paul  Rabaut  could  not  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  money. 

in 

But  after  the  middle  of  the  century  persecution  grew  *  "*"*'  ^*' 
lighter  and  lighter.  The  wishes  of  Romanism  finally 
were  forced  to  give  way  to  the  growing  spirit  of  human- 
ity. Toleration  came  at  last,  though  with  lagging  foot- 
steps. In  1762,  in  the  city  of  Toulouse,  the  last  Prot- 
estant martyr  ascended  the  scaffold.  This  was  Pastor 
Rochette,  twenty -five  years  old.  When  the  judge  read  i7««*  *"''' 
the  sentence  of  death,  Rochette  knelt  and  prayed  in  the 
court-room.  "  The  recorder  shed  tears,  so  did  jailers  and 
s-'^ldiers.  Rochette  kindly  turned  to  one  of  them  :  '  My 
friend,  you  would  readily  die  for  the  king.  Do  not  pity 
me,  who  am  going  to  die  for  my  Qod.' 

"At  2  p.  M.,  the  last  Protestant  scaffold  was  made 
ready.  He  walked  barefoot  with  a  placard  around  his 
neck— Minister  of  the  Pretended  Reformed  Religion. 
Every  balcony  and  house-top  was  crowded.  The  whole 
city  was  shocked.  Pity  and  sympathy  were  on  every 
face.  Rov^hette  stepped  on  the  scaffold,  sajring.  Here 
comes  the  happy  day.  It  was  coming— for  the  martyr 
first,  and  soon  for  his  brethren." 
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The  last  minister  to  receive  the  deata  sentence  was 
Beranger,  in  1767— but  only  his  effigy  was  hanged.  The 
last  pastor  to  be  imprisoned  was  Broca,  who  was  thrown 
into  a  dungeon  in  1773.  The  last  Protestant  assembly  to 
be  attacked  by  the  dragoons  was  the  Church  of  Orange. 
Eight  of  those  present  were  captured,  and  the  officer  in 
charge  begged  them  to  escivpc.  This  they  refused,  saying 
it  wiis  for  pu!)lic  authority  to  set  them  at  liberty.  They 
remained  in  prison  for  two  months  and  then  a  pardon 
from  the  king  gave  them  frt-edom.  In  1780,  when  the  re- 
peal of  the  persecuting  edicts  seemed  imminent,  the  as- 
seml  ly  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  sent  a  petition  to 
Louis  XVI  asking  him  to  recommence  persecution  again, 
>  ■■■  "  fused.  Seven  years  later  the  Edict  of  Toleration 
■  appearance.  It  caused  a  great  debate  in  the 
i  cut  of  Paris.     One  delegate  declared  that  the 

Virgiii  had  come  to  him  in  a  dream  and  bidden  him  fight 
the  heretics.  Holding  aloft  a  crucifix  he  demanded, 
•'Will  you  crucify  Jesus  again f  But  public  opinion 
was  for  abolishing  the  Inquisition,  and  the  Edict  passed. 
It  provided  that  Protestants  could  marry,  bury  their 
dead,  engage  in  a  trade,  and  hold  private  worship.  In 
1802  Huguenots  were  given  the  privilege  of  holding  pub- 
lic services,  and  the  Pretended  Reformed  Religion  could 
at  last  stand  on  a  legal  equality  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

IV 

The  French  Revolution  was  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  effort  to  crush  out  Protestantism  in 
France.  In  that  reign  of  terror  the  Church  had  to  meet 
what  it  had  pitilessly  inflicted  upon  the  Huguenots.  But 
the  spirit  of  reform  was  to  live  and  of  religious  reform. 
There  was  a  great  revival  in  France  in  1827-30,  which 
roused  the  French  Protestants  to  new  life.  Bible,  tract 
and  missionary  societies  were  established,  Sunday-schools 
opened,  philanthropies  organized  ;  and  in  this  Christian 
work  dissenters  of  every  shade — Wesleyans,  Baptists, 
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Congregationalists— co-operated  heartily  with  the  Re- 
formed Churches.  In  literature  the  French  Protestants 
have  honourable  rank,  and  France  is  steadily  verging 
towards  the  realization  of  a  Protestant  Republic  in  which 
religious  liberty  shall  be  secured  as  thoroughly  as  in 
America. 

The  separation  uf  Church  and  State  is  already  an  ac- 
complished fact,  and  the  most  fateful  fact  for  France  since 
"Waterloo.  Frenchmen  are  proud  to-day  to  claim  as  an- 
co.stors  those  martyrs  who  helped  with  their  blood  in  ea- 
tublishiug  the  great  principle  of  religious  freedom. 
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CHAPTER  V 
LIFE  IN  THE  GALLEYS 

I 

IHOUSANDS  of  the  Hngiienots  who  attempted 
to  escape  from  France  after  the  Revocation  were 
arrested  and  condemned  to  the  galleys.  This 
was  a  punishment  far  worse  than  torture  and  death. 
Men  of  gentle  birth  and  breeding,  whose  only  fiiult  was 
their  Protestant  religion,  were  worn  to  death  in  this 
inhuman  form  of  slavery,  whose  horrors  are  almost 
beyond  description.  One  of  the  most  graphic  narratives 
of  this  terrible  experience  is  given  in  this  chapter,  in 
order  to  show  of  what  stuff  the  French  Protestants  were 
made,  that  they  would  undergo  such  merciless  fate  rather 
than  abjure  their  faith.  We  can  only  honour  and  admire 
these  heroes,  while  we  abhor  the  government  that  per- 
mitted the  galley  system  to  exist 

The  following  account  of  life  in  the  galleys  is  based 
upon  the  memoirs  of  a  young  Huguenot  named  Amad^e, 
who  in  1700  was  con'  icted  of  the  crime  of  trying  to  leave 
his  country  vhen  he  was  forbidden  to  practi<«  his  religion 
in  it. 

Amad^  was  a  mere  stripling  of  eighteen  when  he  was 
sentenceu  to  the  galleys  for  being  on  the  frontier  without 
a  passport.  His  youth  aroused  the  pity  of  his  captors, 
and  they  made  many  attempts  to  get  him  to  abjure  his 
faith.  One  priest  told  him  that  a  beautiful  woman,  the 
I)08se88or  of  a  large  fortune,  had  expressed  a  desire  to 
marry  him  in  case  he  should  renounce  his  faith ;  and 
other  equally  attractive  bribes  were  offered  him — but  all 
in  vain,  for  the  young  man  met  each  temptation  with  the 
answer  that  he  was  "determined  to  endure  even  the 
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galleys  or  death,  rather  than  renoun(«  the  faith "  in  Brib«ry 
which  he  hod  been  e<luoated.     Finding  their  efforts  of 
little  avail,  the  priests  finally  declared  that  his  soul  was 
in  the  poflsossion  of  the  devil  and  therefore  gave  his  body 
over  to  the  civil  authorities. 

In  company  with  a  fellow  prisoner,  to  whom  he  was 
tied  and  handcuffed,  Aniadi^'e  wsis  led  away  to  the  prison 
at  Tournay  where  he  was  thrown  into  a  loutlisomc  dun- 
geon. Six  weeks  was  he  forced  to  drag  out  a  misi>rable  Duncan  uf» 
existence  in  this  human  kennel — living  on  a  scanty 
allowance  of  breiwl  and  wiit<T,  sleeping  on  the  bare  pave- 
ment, and  "suffering  inexpressibly"  from  the  accumu- 
lated filth  of  his  apartment.  From  Tournay  he  was 
taken  to  Lisle,  where  bt  v  is  tbrow^n  into  a  room  where 
about  thirty  untortunate>  wvv'  confined  in  total  darknraa 
— not  a  ray  of  ^ht  eiiN'Uig  tl  apartment.  1 
prisoners  were  o     he  low«-v'.  (yp<  i  In  ir  vile  company 

was  abhorrent  to  Ajnad^n.     He       i  not  remain  among 
them  for  long,  however,  for  t'i'»  turnkey,  fnncying  him- 


self insulted,  removeil  the  ymtt 
whose  floor  was  covered  knee  ilc 
now  refused  to  eat  the  portion  of 
to  him  and  resigned  himself  to 
fate,  in  the  person  of  the  Grand  t 
ordered  otherwise.     The  Provost. 
Protestant  extraction,  upon  hearing 
Huguenot,  at  once  ordered  him  rem«j 
fortable  quarter  of  the  prison  and  «i-. 
supplied  with  wholesome  food  and  drink 

This  comparatively  mild  detention  diii  r. 
while,   for   at    the  end  of  three  month- 
ordered  to  depart  for  Marseilles  with  a  i 
slaves.     On  the  journey,  which  was  one  i 
hundred  miles,  a  beautiful  girl  was  attracted 
and  approached  him,  holding  a  rosary  witl 
attached  to  it,  which  she  offered  him.     Thou 
gladly  have  accepted  it  as  a  token  fron' 


a  sfiiii   ry  i.ungeon 

i!'  ^y.iti'v.     Amad^ 

vii  ich  Wiis  brought 

/wruifj  death ;  but 

Dst  of  the  prison, 

«  was  himself  of 

t  Amad^  was  a 

to  a  more  com- 

it  tli,.     'le  w{f« 
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l»;irt4'(l  miiiden,  ho  felt  that  it  would  be  considt'red  as  a 
.sign    of   abjuration    of   his  owu  faith,    aud  heroically 
dediuHl  it.     Thai  ev<  :<ii  g  sho  came  to  Iuh  prisou  bring- 
ing a  priest,  aud  declared  her  object  to  be  hih  conversion. 
"This,"   said  Aniiulee,    "  wa«  a  trial   that  God  alone 
enabled  mo  to  go  through,     v^nce  I  l)ecume  faint  f^m 
emotions,  and   I  wiw  on  the  point  of  yielding.     I  pressed 
the  sort,  delicate  hand,  that  1  held,  to  my  lips  again  and 
u^'ain,  and  tried  to  ivlciise  it,  but  I  could  not  let  it  go. 
The  priest  siiw  my  yielding  spirit.     '  That  hand  may  be 
yours,'  he  siiid,  '  for  all  eternity,  by  renouncing  your  heresy 
ami  end)nicing  the  true  religion.'     Did  God  put  those 
words  into  his  mouth  to  nerve  me  wi'.h  courage  t     *     '>,' 
I  exclainuHl,  with  new  resolution  ;  '  it  might  be  mil;       r 
this  life,  but  I  sliould  purchase  it  by  an  eteruit .  of  mit    „•. 
Let  me  rather  die  a  galley-slave,  at  peace  with  lay  own 
conscience  and  my  GmV     Yet,  when  I  saw  )-r^r  no  more, 
when  the  last  glimpse  of  her  sweel     .1  sorrow  a'  isiee  was 
gone,  when  even  her  white  dress  could  no  longer  be  dis- 
cerned, I  Silt  down  and  wept  aloud.     At  length  the  agony 
of  my  soul  began  to  yield  to  a  still,  small  voice  within.    I 
grew  calm,  and  thought  I  was  dying.     *  God  hears  my 
prayers,'  said  I ;  '  He  has  sent  His  angels  to  minister  to 
me,  to  conduct  me  to  the  realms  of  bliss.'     Shall  I  confess 
it  t    The  fiice  of  the  sweet  Catholic  girl  was  ever  before 
me.     She  seemed  to  emit  a  radiance  of  light  through  my 
prison.     I  know  not  whether  my  dream  was  a  sleeping  or 
waking  one,  but  methought  she  leaned  over  me,  and, 
raising  the  hand  I  had  resigned,  said  in  a  soft,  silver 
voice,  '  Thou  hast  won  this  for  eternity.'     How  often,  in 
success!  %'e  years,  when  chained  to  the  oar,  have  I  heard 
that  voice  and  seen  the  beautiful  vision  !    God  ministers 
to  us  by  His  holy  angels  !  " 

When  he  arrived  at  his  destination  he  was  placed  on 
board  a  galley  called  the  Heureiutc,  of  which  he  gives  the 
following  description:  "Ours  was  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  long  aud  tifly  broad,  with  but  one  deck,  which  cov- 
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1  the  bold.     The  deck  rises  about  a  fool  in  the  middle, 
aud  slopes  towards  the  edges  to  let  the  water  ruu  oflf  more 
easily ;  for  when  a  jfalley  is  loaded  it  seems  to  swim  uuder 
the  water ;  aud  the  sist  continually  rushes  over  it.     To 
prevent  the  sea  flx)m  entering  the  hold,  when>  the  masts 
are  placed,  a  long  case  of  boards,  called  the  counsier,  is 
lixed  in  the  middle,  running  from  one  end  of  the  galley 
to  the  other.    The  slaves,  who  are  the  rowers,  have  each 
a  board  raisiKi  from  the  deck  under  which  the  water 
passes,  which  serves  them  for  a  footstool,  otherwise  their 
feet  would  be  constantly  in  the  water.     A  galley  has  fifty  JJy««j^^2;, 
benches  for  rowers,  twenty-five  on  each  side ;  em-h  bench 
is  ten  feet  long,  one  end  fixed  in  the  coursier,  that  runs 
through  the  boat,  the  other  in  the  band  or  side  of  the 
boat;  the  benches  are  half  a  f»)ot  thick,  aud  placed  at 
four  feet  distance  from  each  other,  and  are  covered  with 
sackcloth,  stuflfed  with  flock,  aud  a  cowhide  thrown  over 
them,  which,  reaching  to  the  footstool,  gives  them  the 
appearance  of  large  trunks.     To  these  the  galley  slaves 
are  chained,  six  to  a  bench.     The  oars  are  fifty  foet  long, 
and  are  poised  i»  equUibrio  upon  the  ;ii)i>stiC,  or  piece  of 
timber  for  this  purjKtse.    They  are  con^t  ruc'^d  so  Miat  the 
thirteen  feet  of  the  ofj  that  go  into  the  boat  are     ,iial  in 
weight  to  the  thirty-seven  which  go  into  the  water.     It 
would  be  impossible  for  the  slaves  to  grasp  them,  and 
handles  are  afi&xed  for  rowing. 

"The  master,  or  comite,  stands  always  at  the  stern,  near  Th»  Muur 
the  captain,  to  receive  his  orders.  There  are  sous-comitcs, 
one  in  the  middle  and  one  near  the  prow,  each  with  a 
whip  of  cords  to  exercise  as  they  see  fit  on  the  slaves. 
The  comite  blows  a  silver  whistle,  which  hangs  from  his 
neck  ;  the  slaves  have  their  oars  in  readiness  and  strike 
all  at  once,  and  keep  time  so  exactly,  that  the  half  a 
hundred  oars  seem  to  make  but  one  movement.  There  is 
an  absolute  necessity  for  thus  rowing  together,  for  should 
one  be  lifted  up  or  fall  too  soon,  those  before  would  strike 
the  oar  with  the  back  part  of  their  heads.     Any  mistake 
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of  this  kind  is  followed  by  blows  given  with  merciless 
fury.  The  labour  of  a  galley-slave  has  become  a  proverb ; 
it  is  the  greatest  fatigue  that  a  man  can  bear.  Six  men 
are  chained  to  each  bench  on  both  sides  of  the  coursier 
wholly  naked,  sitting  with  one  foot  on  a  block  of  timber, 
the  other  resting  on  the  bench  before  them,  holding  in 
their  hands  an  enormous  oar.  Imagine  them  lengthen- 
ing their  bodies,  their  arms  stretched  out  to  push  the  oar 
over  the  backs  of  those  before  them ;  they  then  plunge 
the  oar  into  the  sea,  and  fall  back  into  the  hollow  below, 
to  repeat  again  and  again  the  same  muscular  action.  The 
fatigue  and  misery  of  their  lalwur  seems  to  be  without 
parallel.  They  often  faint,  and  are  brought  to  life  by  the 
lash.  Sometimes  a  bit  of  bread  dipped  in  wine  is  put 
into  their  mouths,  when  their  labour  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  spared.  Sometimes,  when  they  faint,  they  are  thrown 
into  the  sea,  and  another  takes  the  place." 

An  incident  which  Amad^  relates  shows  admirably  the 
Huguenot  character  with  its  self-sacrifice  and  brotherly 
love.  He  had  been  recommended  to  the  captain  of  the 
galley  for  the  position  of  steward  of  the  provisions,  and 
the  captain  had  ordered  him  to  be  brought  into  his  pres- 
ence. "  'They  tell  me,'  he  said,  *  you  are  the  only  slave 
that  can  be  trusted,  and  you  are  a  Huguenot'  I  an- 
swered submissively,  that  there  were  other  Huguenots  on 
board  the  galley  that  could  be  trusted.  '  I  will  try  you, 
said  he,  '  and  give  you  the  care  of  the  stores ;  but,  re- 
member, for  the  slightest  infidelity  you  receive  the  basti- 
nado.' "  The  office  entitles  the  slave  who  holds  it  to  an 
exemption  from  the  oar  and  a  dinner  every  day  upon  the 
captain's  provisions. 

"Such  a  situation  was  comparative  happiness  to  the 
hard  duty  I  was  undergoing ;  my  heart  beat  rapidly.  I 
made  no  reply,  for  I  was  buried  in  thought  '  Dog  of  a 
Christian,'  he  exclaimed,  'have  you  no  thanks?'  At 
this  moment  a  struggle,  not  inferior  to  that  I  had  experi- 
enced once  before,  took  possession  of  my  mind.     '  There 
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is  another  Huguenot  on  board  this  galley,'  said  ^  'who  ^«J«;;^« 
is  every  way  more  worthy  of  the  ofiSce  than  myself.  He 
is  an  old  man,  broken  down  by  labour,  he  is  unable  to 
work  at  the  oar,  and  even  stripes  can  get  but  little  service 
from  him.  I  am  yet  able  to  endure ;  grant  him  this  place, 
and  let  me  still  continue  at  the  oar.'  The  captain  seemed 
doubtful  whether  he  understood  me.  '  I  know  who  he 
means,'  said  the  comite,  *  it  is  old  Banjillon.'  *  Let  him 
be  brought,'  said  the  commander.  Banjillon  was  brought 
forward,  bowed  down  by  age  and  labour,  his  venerable 
head  covered  with  white  hair.  The  comite  acknowl- 
edged that,  excepting  inability  of  strength,  he  had  no 
faults,  and  was  respected  for  his  integrity  by  every  one. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  details.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office,  and  the  young  Amad6e  returned  to 
the  oar.  *How  weak  was  my  virtue!'  he  exclaims; 
'  though  it  enabled  me  to  resign  the  ofl&ce  to  this  vener- 
able minister  (for  such  he  was,  once),  it  could  not  restrain 
bitter  emotions.  I  felt  my  face  bedewed  with  scalding 
tears  of  r^ret,  as  I  once  more  commenced  my  hard 
labour.  But  when,  a  short  time  after,  I  beheld  the 
venerable  Banjillon  losing  the  emaciated  and  distressed 
appearance  he  had  worn,  smiling  benignantly  on  me,  and 
imploring  for  me  the  blessing  of  heaven,  I  no  longer 
murmured ;  I  was  rewarded  for  my  sacrifice.'  " 

When  Amad6e  had  been  a  slave  for  seven  years  his  oaiuy  in 
galley,  together  with  several  others,  engaged  in  a  strug- 
gle with  an  English  frigate.  After  describing  the  first 
part  of  the  battle,  he  goes  on  to  say  :  "We  have  seen 
how  dexterously  the  frigate  placed  herself  alongside  of 
us,  by  which  we  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  her  artillery, 
charged  with  grape-shot  It  happened  that  my  seat,  on 
which  there  were  five  Frenchmen  and  one  Turk,  lay  just 
opposite  one  of  the  cannon,  which  was  charged.  The 
two  vessels  lay  so  close,  that,  by  raising  my  body  in  the 
least,  I  could  touch  the  cannon  with  my  hand.  A 
neighbourhood  so  terrible  filled  us  all  with  silent  con- 
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sternation.  My  companions  lay  flat  on  the  seat  and  in 
that  posture  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  coming  blow.  I 
had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  perceive  that  the  gun 
was  pointed  in  such  a  manner  that  those  who  lay  flat 
would  receive  its  contents ;  and  I  sat  as  upright  as  pos- 
sible, but  being  chained,  could  not  quit  my  station.  In 
this  manner  I  awaited  death,  which  I  had  scarce  any 
hope  of  escaping.  My  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  gunner, 
who  with  his  lighted  match  fired  one  piece  after  another. 
He  ame  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  fatal  one.  I  lifted  my 
heart  to  God  in  fervent  prayers.  Never  had  I  felt  such 
assurances  of  divine  mercy,  whether  life  or  death  awaited 
me.  I  looked  steadily  at  the  gunner  as  he  applied  the 
lighted  match.  What  followed  I  only  knew  by  the 
consequences.  The  explosion  had  stunned  me;  I  was 
blown  as  far  as  my  chain  would  permit.  Here  I  re- 
mained, I  oannot  say  how  long,  lying  across  the  body  of 
the  lieutenant  of  the  galley,  who  had  been  killed  some 
time  before.  At  last,  recovering  my  senses  and  findipg 
myself  lying  upon  a  dead  body,  I  crept  back  to  my  seat. 
It  was  night,  and  the  darkness  was  such  that  I  could  see 
neither  the  blood  that  was  spilled,  nor  the  carnage 
around  me.  I  imagined  that  their  former  fears  still 
operated  upon  my  companions ;  and  that  they  lay  on 
their  faces  to  avoid  the  no  longer  threatening  danger.  I 
felt  no  pain  from  any  wound  and  believed  myself  un- 
injured. 

"  I  remained  in  a  tranquil  state  for  some  moments,  and 
even  began  to  be  amused  with  the  motionless  silence  of 
ray  fellow  slaves,  who,  I  supposed,  were  stiil  lying  as 
they  first  threw  themselves.  Desirous  to  free  them  from 
their  terrors,  I  pushed  the  one  next  to  me.  *  Rise,  my 
boy,'  said  I,  'the  danger  is  over.'  I  received  no  an- 
swer. I  spoke  louder ;  all  was  silence  and  Egyptian 
darkness. 

"  Isouf,  a  Turk,  had  oflen  boasted  that  he  never  knew 
what  fear  was.    He  was  a  remarkable  fellow  for  his  truth 
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and  honesty.     'My  good  fellow,'  said  I,  in  a  tone  of 
raillery,  '  up,  the  danger  is  over,  you  may  be  as  brave  as 
ever.    Come,  I  will  help  you.'    I  leaned  over  and  took 
his  hand.    O  horror !  my  blood  still  freezes  at  the  re- 
membrance ;  it  came  off  in  mine,  stiff  and  deadly  cold. 
The  first  gleam  of  light  showed  me  my  companions  all 
slaughtered !    Of  the  six  on  our  seat  I  alone  survived. 
Alas !  I  may  well  say,  I  was  the  miserable  survivor ;  |ijj|^8ou 
their  toils  and  agonies  were  over.    It  was  some  time  be- 
fore I  discovered  that  I  was  wounded,  and  then  not  by 
pain,  but  by  blood  which  deluged  me."    After  a  long 
period   of  suffering,    Amad6e   was   considered   to   be 
BufiSciently  recovered  to  take  his  place  again  at  the  of :. 

The  winter  following  the  above  engagement,  Amad6e 
was  confined  to  winter  quarters— a  short  account  of  which 
he  gives.     During  the  winter  months,  if  it  chanced  to  be 
a  season  of  peace,  the  galleys  were  laid  up  for  the  time 
being.     "  The  order  is  given  from  Court  about  the  latter 
end  of  October.    The  galleys  are  then  arranged  along 
the  quay.    The  galley  is  entirely  cleared,  and  the  slaves 
remain  fixed  to  their  wretched  quarters  for  the  winter. 
They  spread  their  greatcoats  for  beds  on  a  board,  and 
here  they  sleep.    When  the  weather  is  extremely  cold 
they  have  a  tent,  made  of  coarse  woollen  cloth,  raised 
over  the  galley.    They  never  have  fire  or  blankets.    It 
is  now  a  season  of  some  rest  for  them,  and  they  are  per- 
mitted to  earn  a  little  money.     Among  the  variety  there 
are  often  tradesmen,  tailors,  shoemakers,  gravers,  etc. 
These  are  sometimes  permitted  to  build  wooden  stalls 
upon  the  quay  opposite  their  respective  galleys.    The 
keeper  chains  them  in  their  stalls.     Here  they  may  earn 
a  few  halfpence  a  day,  and  this  situation  is  comparative 
ease.    There  is,  however,  still  hard  labour  aboard  the  comp«r«tiv. 
galley.    The  comites  still  use  the  lash  without  mercy, 
and  often  without  discrimination.    One  of  the  hardest 
labours  to  Amad^  because  the  most  tyrannical  and  de- 
grading, was  the  exhibition  to  which  they  were  constantly 
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exposed  by  the  officers  for  the  entertaiument  of  their 
friends.  The  galley  waa  cleaned  anew,  and  the  slaves 
were  ordered  to  shave,  and  i  ut  on  theu  red  habits  and 
red  caps,  which  are  their  unii;)i  lu,  when  they  wear  any 
garments.  This  done,  they  are  made  to  sit  between  the 
benches,  so  that  nothing  but  heads  with  red  caps  are 
visible,  fi^m  olo  end  of  the  galley  to  the  other.  In  this 
attitude  the  gentlemen  and  ladies,  who  come  as  spectators, 
are  saluted  by  the  slaves  with  a  loud  and  mournful  cry 
of  *Heu.'  This  seems  but  one  voice;  it  is  repeated 
three  times,  when  a  person  of  high  distinction  enters. 
During  this  salute  the  drums  beat,  a^id  the  soldiers,  in 
their  best  clothes,  are  ranged  along  the  sides  of  the  boat 
with  their  guns  shouldered.  The  masts  are  decorated 
with  streamers ;  the  chamber  at  the  stem  is  also  adorned 
with  hangings  of  red  velvet,  fringed  with  gold.  The 
ornaments  in  sculpture,  at  the  stern,  thus  beautified  to 
the  water's  edge ;  the  oars  lying  on  the  seats,  p.nd  ap- 
pearing without  the  galley  like  wings,  pointed  of  JifTerent 
colours, — a  galley  thus  adorned  strikes  tb'  eye  magnifi- 
cently ;  but  let  the  spectator  reflect  on  the  misery  of 
three  hundred  slaves,  scarred  with  stripes,  emaciated 
and  dead-eyed,  chained  day  and  night,  and  subject  to 
the  arbitrary  will  of  creatures  devoid  of  humanity,  and 
he  will  no  longer  be  enchanted  by  the  gaudy  outside. 
The  spectators,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  often 
ladies,  pass  from  one  end  of  the  galley  to  the  other,  and 
return  to  the  stern,  where  they  seat  them^ielves.  The 
comite  then  blows  his  whistle.  At  the  first  blast  every 
slave  takes  off  his  can  ;  at  the  second,  his  coat ;  at  the 
third,  his  shirt,  and  they  remain  naked.  Then  comes 
what  is  called  the  nonkey-exhibitiob.  They  are  all 
ordered  to  lie  along  the  seats,  and  the  spectator  loses  sight 
of  them ;  then  they  lift  one  finger,  ncit  their  arms,  then 
their  head,  then  one  ley,  and  so  on  till  they  appear 
standing  upright.  Then  'hey  open  their  mouths,  cough 
all  together,  embrace,  and  thsow  themselves  into  ridicu- 
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Ions  attitudes,  wearing,  to  appearance  of  the  spectator 
an  air  of  gayety,  strangely  contrasted  with  the  sad, 
hollow  eyes  of  many  of  the  performers,  and  ferocious, 
hardened  despair  of  others.  To  the  reflecting  mind 
there  can  scarcely  be  anything  more  degrading  than 
this  exhibition ;  men,  subject  constantly  to  the  lash, 
doomed  for  life  to  misery,  perpetually  called  upon  to 
amuse  their  fello*^  beings  by  antic  tricks." 

To  conclude  this  melancholy  history,  be  it  said  that 
Amad6e  was  released  after  thirteen  years  of  this  miserable  RcicaMdAfiw 
existence.  Owing  to  the  intercecsicn  of  Queen  Anne,  of  Y««r» 
r-ngland,  a  hundred  and  thirty-six  Huguenot  slaves  were 
given  their  freedom  on  condition  that  they  should  pav 
their  own  expenses  in  leaving  the  country.  And  of  these 
fortunate  persons  the  hero  of  tnis  sketch  made  one. 
After  all  his  sufferings,  it  is  good  to  know  that  he  found 
happiness  and  freedom. 
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CHAPTER  I 
VILLEGAQNON'S  FAILURE  IN  BRAZIL 
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iHE  earliest  efforta  to  settle  a  body  of  French  cojug/tj^^ 
Protestants  in  the  New  World  were  inspired  by 


Scham* 


and  PurpoM 


Admiral  Coligny,  more  than  a  century  before 

the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth,  and  before  the  bitter 
religious  persecutions  had  begun  in  France.     Admiral 
Coligny  was  eabily  the  greatest  Frenchman  of  the  age  in 
far-seeing  statesmanship,  as  he  was  in  character  the  most 
resolute,  high-minded  and  sagacious,  and  in  looking  at 
the  conditions  of  France  he  saw  clearly  the  dangers 
which   thi-eatened  her  and  the  people  he  loved.     In 
establishing  a  Protestant  colony  he  aimed  at  founding  a 
refuge  for  the  Protestants  wherein  they  would  be  free 
from  the  persecutions  which  he  realized  must  soon  de- 
scend upon  them  with  fary,  for  there  was  every  indica- 
tion that  the  tempest  of  haired  was  about  to  burst.    The  hib  pi«n 
bitterness  and  malignancy  of  the  Romish  clergy  were  al- 
ready being  aroused  to  feverish  activity  by  the  growth 
and  success  of  the  Reformed  Church.    Their  hatred  was 
only  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the  virtues  and  sobriety 
of  the  Huguenot  ministers  threw  into  unpleasant  relief 
their   own  utter  lack  of   conscience  and  morals;   the 
Christian  and  self-sacrificing  character  of  their  adver- 
saries served  only  to  heighten  their  rage.    Their  open 
advocacy  in  Parliament  of  introducing  the  Spanish  In- 
quisition to  cope  with  heretics  gave  Coligny  his  strongest 
impulse  towards  founding  a  Protestant  colony,  and  he 
straightway  sought  the  ear  of  Henry  II.    Henry's  consent 
was  gained,  for  to  him  the  project  appealed  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  winning  to  France  a  share  of  the  rich  domain 
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claimed  us  u  iiiuuopoly  by  Spain  and  I'urtugal.  The  idea 
of  adding  to  the  proBperity  of  Frame  by  increasing  her 
industrial  rt>8ourcf8  apiMjaUnl  to  Coligny  also,  but  in  hi8 
case  the  rcligioua  motive  van  the  dominating  one. 

II 
Brazil  was  selected  as  the  site  for  the  first  Protestant 
Braiii  ChoMo  French  colony  in  America,  and  Dumud  de  Villegagnon, 
a  soldier  of  fortune  who  had  professed  the  Itefonned 
doctrines,  was  chosen  sis  leader.  In  July,  1555,  the 
little  fleet,  consisting  of  two  ships  and  a  transport,  set 
sail  from  Havre  de  Gnvce,  carrying  several  huudretl 
colonists.  The  character  of  many  of  these  colonists  was 
not  propitious  for  the  success  of  the  venture,  for  while 
some  were  Protestants,  including  noblemen,  soldiers  and 
mechanics,  the  majority  were  recruits  from  the  prisons 
of  Paris.  So  many  of  them  deserted  on  the  way,  how- 
ever, that  only  eighty  were  left  to  complete  the  voyage, 
and  of  these  but  thirty  were  artisans.  After  a  long  and 
stormy  experience,  the  adventurers  reached  the  wonder- 
ful Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Here  they  landed  on  an 
island,  constructed  hut«,  and  commenced  bnilding  a  fort 
which  they  called  Fort  Coligny. 

The  condition  of  the  colony  was  precarious,  and  un- 
less fresh  supplies  of  food  and  reinforcements  of  men 
were  received  from  France,  the  venture  would  prove 
a  failure.  The  island  was  too  small  to  admit  of 
cultivation,  and  on  the  mainland  the  settlers  were 
threatened  by  the  Portuguese,  who  regarded  them  as  un- 
lawful invaders  of  the  soil.  Many  of  the  colonists  re- 
turned to  France  in  the  ships  which  had  brought  them 
over,  leaving  Villegagnon  with  a  diminished  band  con- 
sisting mostly  of  the  convicts  he  had  taken  from  the 
prisons.  In  addition  to  the  dangers  of  famine  and 
destruction  by  the  Portuguese,  internal  dissensions  threat- 
ened the  life  of  the  colony.  "Villegagnon  signalized 
his  new-born  Pi-otestautism  by  an  intolerable  solicitude 
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for  the  niauuvra  and  moruls  of  bin  foUowen*.     Tin-  whip 
and  the   pillory   ri-quited  the   Itnujt  oflfouMe.     Th<        '  ' 
and  diHcordaut  crew,  Htarved  aud  tiogged  for  u 
into  8ubiui8Hiun,  couMpired  at  length  to  rid  thiiuHel 
him ;   but  while  they  debated  whether  to  poiison 
blow  him  up,  or  murder  him  aud  hiH  onii.rs  • 
8lwp,  three  Scotch  soldiers,  probably  Calvinists,  i 
the  plot,  and   the   vigorous  baud  of  the  comiu 
cruHliwl  it  in  the  bud." 

In  response  to  Villegagnon's  letters  of  appeal,  <       .;ny 
sent  out  re-enforceau'ut«  under  Bois-Lecomtc,  a  nei  of 

Villegaguon.     The   better  part  of   these  fresli  ■■> 

were  Huguenots,  and  among  them  were  sever;!      ,-iiiig 
theologi(5il  students  from  Geneva,  who  were  ful      '"  wM 
at  their  opportunity  to  carry  forward  the  grov   a  o!  " 
Keformed     religion.      Equally    zealous    wov      he 
ministers,  Pierre  Richer  and  Gillaume  Chart        the     -^ 
Protestant  clergymen  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  anu  who  v 
anxious,  as  the  old  chronicler  Lescarbot  say.-i,  "'to  cm  t* 
the  light  of  the  Gospel  to  shine  forth  among  those  barl 
ous  people,  godless,  lawless,  and  without  religion." 
little  baiid  of  Genevans  was  headed  by  the  venerabk 
ippe  de  Corguilleray,  Sieur  de  Pont,  an  old  neighboui     . 
Coligny,  who  had  left  his  estates  in  France  to  enjoy  the 
religious  privileges  of  Geneva.    Several  other  noblemen 
joined  the  expedition,  which  was  notable  for  its  quality. 
Sailing  from  France  on  November  20,  1556,  after  four 
months  on  the  "great  and  impetuous  sea,"  the  pilgrims 
landed  at  Fort  Coligny.     "  The  first  thing  we  did,"  says 
Jean  de  Lery,  one  of  the  Genevan  students,  "was  to 
join  in  thanksgiving  to  God." 
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From  Parkman's  graphic  account  we  quote  the  follow- 
ing :  "  For  a  time  all  was  ardour  aud  hope.  Men  of 
birth  and  station  and  the  ministers  themselves,  laboured 
with  pick  and  shovel  to  finish  the  fort.     Every  day  ex- 
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hortatiouB,  scrmonK,  prayers,  follow***!  in  vhm'  WM-rossion, 
and  VilU-gagnon  was  always  pn-neut,  kneeling  on  a  vel- 
vet cushion  brought  after  him  by  a  page.     Soon,  how- 
ever, he  fell  into  sharp  controversy  with  the  ministers 
upon    points   of    faith.     Among  the  emigrants  was  a 
student  of  the  Sorbonue,  one  Cointuc,  btitwi-en  whom  and 
the  ministers  arose  a  fierce  and  unintermitted  war  of 
words.     Is  it  lawful  to  mix  water  with  the  wine  of  the 
Eucharist  t    May  the  sacramental  bread  \m  made  of  mcjvl 
of  Indian  corn!    These  and  sinular  points  of  dispute 
filled  the  fort  with  wrangliugs,  lu'get ting  cliques,  factions 
and  feuds  without  numlier.     Villegagnon  took  part  witl 
the  student,  and  between  them  they  devised  a  new  dot 
trine,  abhorrent  alike  to  Geneva  and  to  Rome.     The  ad- 
vent of  this  nondescript  heresy  was  the  signal  of  ri-doub- 
le*l  strife.    .    .    .    Villegagnon  felt  himself,  too,  in  a  false 
position.     On  one  side  he  dependwl  on  the  Protestant,  Co- 
ligny  ;  on  the  other,  he  fearwl  the  court.     There  were 
Catholics  in  tl.d  colony  who  might  report  him  as  an  open 
heretic.     On  this  point  his  doubts  were  set  at  rest ;  for  a 
ship  from  France  brought  him  a  letter  from  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  couched,  it  is  ssiid,  in  terms  which  restored 
bim  forthwith  to  the  bos*Mn  of  the  Church.     Villegagnon 
now  atfirm<Hl  that  he  had  been  deceived  in  Calvin,  and 
pronounced  him  a  '  frightful  heretic'     He  became  des- 
potic beyond  measure,  and  would  bear  no  opposition. 
The  ministers,  reduced  nearly  to  starvation,  found  them- 
selves under  a  tyranny  worse  than  that  from  which  they 

"  At  length  he  drove  them  from  the  fort,  and  forced  them 
to  bivouac  on  the  mainland,  at  the  risk  of  being  butch- 
ered by  Indians,  until  a  vessel  loading  Brazil-wood  in  the 
harbour  should  be  ready  to  carry  them  back  to  France, 
Having  rid  himself  of  the  ministers,  he  caused  three  of 
the  more  zealous  Calvinists  to  be  seized,  dragged  to  the 
edge  of  a  rock,  and  throw  n  into  the  sea.  A  fourth,  equally 
obnoxious,  but  who,  being  a  tailor,  could  ill  be  spared, 
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was  pormittwl  to  H'  '  udition  of  rccantatiuii.  Then, 
mustering  the  >  tct,  he  warned  them  tu  uhun  the 

hcroHiea  of  Luthi  tud  Calvin  ;  thifatcned  (hat  all  who 
openly  profeHsed  tuoHe  detestable  doctrines  should  share 
the  fate  of  their  three  comrades  :  and,  his  harangue  over, 
ft>aste<l  the  whole  assembly  in  token,  says  the  narrator, 
of  joy  and  triumph. 

"  Meanwhile,  in  their  crazy  vessel,  the  banished  minis- 
ters drifted  slowly  on  their  way.  Storms  fell  uiwn  them, 
their  provisions  failed,  their  water  casks  were  empty,  and, 
tossing  in  the  wilderness  of  waves,  or  rocking  on  the  long 
swells  of  subsiding  gales,  they  sjink  almost  to  despair. 
In  their  famine  they  chewed  the  Brazilwood  with  which 
the  vessel  was  laden,  devoured  every  scrap  of  leather, 
ainged  and  ate  the  horn  of  lanterns,  hunted  rats  through 
the  hold,  and  sold  them  to  each  other  at  enormous  prices. 
At  length,  stretched  on  the  deck,  sick,  listless,  attenuated, 
aud  scarcely  able  to  move  a  limb,  they  descried  across 
the  waste  of  sea  the  faint,  cloud-like  line  that  marked  the 
coast  of  Brittany.  Their  perils  were  not  pjist ;  for,  if  we 
may  believe  one  of  them,  Jean  de  Lery,  they  bore  a  scaled 
letter  from  Villegagnon  to  the  magistrates  of  the  first 
French  port  at  M^hich  they  might  arrive.  It  denounced 
them  as  her  i  •-  .  : -thy  to  be  burned.  Happily,  the 
magistrates  •  'inv  t  to  ' :  it-  formed,  and  the  malice  of  the 
commandant  fiiioii  -nt  iu.  vjci'ms." 


Soon  afte»  r'n* 
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MiFi  fit.  ministers  to  France,  Ville- 
,>»vv«i  (  '.'  leaving  the  deserted  colony 
■!»<.i  w.ifc  ■•>  long  in  coming,  uud  before 
.)•  ' '.' ,  ortuguese  fleet  arrived  in  the 
.  Hiid  overpowered  the  feeble  re- 
sistance of  the  little  garrison,  razed  the  f^rt,  and  put  its 
unhappy  defenders  to  the  sword.  Thus  Coligny's  first 
experiment  in  colonization  failed  most  disastrously. 
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CHAPTER  II 
DISASTROUS  ATTEMPTS  IN  FLORIDA 
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^OUR  years  after  the  failure  of  the  eolouy  at  Fort 
Ck)ligny,  the  Admiral  again  uudertook  his  cher- 
ished plan  of  colonization.  Under  the  leadership 
of  Jean  Ribault,  who  was  the  greatest  navigator  and  cap- 
tain of  France,  and  a  staunch  Huguenot,  an  expedition 
sailed  from  Havre  for  Florida  on  the  18th  of  February, 
1562.  The  two  ships  contained  a  goodly  company  of 
volunteers,  and  nearly  all  the  soldiers  and  labourers,  as 
well  as  the  few  noblemen,  were  Calvinists.  Ren6  de 
Laudonniere,  next  to  Ribault,  was  the  leading  man  among 
them,  while  another  of  the  party,  Nicholas  Barr6,  had 
been  with  Villegagnon  in  the  expedition  to  Brazil. 

Six  weeks  after  setting  out  from  France  the  ships  made 
the  coast  of  Florida,  and  proceeding  northward  reached 
the  mouth  of  a  large  river  which  was  named  the  River 
of  May  (now  the  St.  John's)  because  it  was  the  first  of 
May  when  the  voyagers  sailed  into  its  welcome  calm. 
Here  they  landed,  and  immediately  knelt  in  thanksgiv- 
ing to  God,  and  in  prayer  that  He  would  bless  their  en- 
terprise and  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour  the 
heathen  inhabitants  of  this  new  world.  Thus  both  these 
unfortunate  colonies  were  founded  in  the  spirit  of  evan- 
gelism and  missions. 

The  friendly  natives  who  gathered  fearlessly  about 
them  watched  with  wonder  this  ceremony  and  the  further 
formal  proceedings  whereby  Ribault  took  possession  of  the 
country  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France,  setting  up  in 
evidence  a  pillar  of  stone,  engraven  with  the  royal  arms, 
upon  a  small  elevation  in  a  grove  of  cypress  and  palm 
trees  near  the  harbour. 
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Then  the  French  explored  the  coast  further,  until  they 
reached  the  channel  of  Port  Eoyal,  off  the  coast  of  what  Port  Roy«i 
is  now  South  Carolina.     Entering  the  harbour,  "one  of 
the  largest  and  fuirest  of  the  greatest  hayens  of  the 
world,"  Ribault  decided  here  to  lay  the  foundations  of  his 
colony.     The  site  of  a  fort  was  chosen  not  far  from  the 
Beaufort  of  to-day,  and  Charlesfort  was  the  name  given  chariesfon 
in  honour  of  the  boy  King  who  had  lately  come  to  the 
throne  of  France.   When  the  work  was  under  way,  Ribault 
left  a  number  of  his  men  to  garrison  the  little  fort,  and 
returned  to  France,  to  report  his  findings  and  secure 
larger  supplies  of  men  and  means  for  the  colony.     He 
reached  Dieppe  only  five  months  from  the  day  of  sailing. 
But  during  this  brief  interval  France  had  been  plungcni 
into  civil  war  by  the  unprovoked  assault  which  the  Duke 
of  Guise  had  made  upon  a  Protestant  assembly  in  a  town 
of  Champagne,  and  the  cold-blooded  slaughter  of  a  half 
a  hundred  inoffensive  persons.     In  the  midst  of  such 
troublous  times  it  was  impossible  to  get  either  men  or 
money  for  Florida,  and  Ribault  followed  his  old  leader. 
Admiral  Coligny,  into  the  field  for  the  Protestants.    Thus 
the  small  body  of  men  at  Charlesfort  was  left  to  its  fate. 

Things  had  gone  from  bad  to  worse  with  them  after 
Ribault' 8  departure.  Albert,  their  leader,  developed  into 
a  harsh  tyrant,  and  was  finally  killed  on  account  of  his 
cruelty.  Famine  stared  them  in  the  face,  thoughts  of 
home  filled  their  hearts,  and  they  resolved  to  forsake 
their  life  of  dreary  monotony  and  escape  from  their  prison 
at  all  hazards.  After  infinite  toil  they  constructed  a 
rude  ship,  fitting  her  with  sails  made  from  their  shirts 
and  their  bedding,  and  set  forth  on  their  long  journey 
across  the  Atlantic  A  long  stretch  of  calm  exhausted 
their  supplies,  and  fierce  gales  racked  their  rude  craft 
until  she  leaked  at  every  seam.  Many  died  from  thirst 
and  exhaustion,  while  others  were  barely  able  to  sustain 
life  by  chewing  upon  their  shoes  and  leather  doi^blets. 
After  a  series  of  indescribable  privations  and  suflFerings 
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the  survivors  were  driven  frantic  with  joy  at  the  sight 
of  the  coast  of  France. 

n 

Coligny  knew  nothing  of  the  fate  which  had  befallen 
his  second  attempt  at  colonization,  and  when  the  first 
civil  war  was  ended  by  the  peace  of  Amboise,  which 
brought  the  Protestants  peace  for  a  time,  he  obtained 
permission  of  the  King  to  fit  out  three  ships  to  go  to 
the  rescue  of  the  Florida  expedition.  Laudonniere  was 
placed  in  command,  and  a  number  of  noblemen  together 
with  experienced  officers  -ind  sailors  joined  his  party. 
This  expedition  sailed  April  22,  1564,  and  safely  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's.  A  graphic  idea  of  what 
took  place  thereafter  may  be  had  from  the  M'cmng 
account,  written  by  Laudonniere  himself: 

Afterwards,  we  passed  between  Anquilla  and  Ane- 
garda,  sailing  towards  New  France,  where  we  arrived 
fifteen  days  after,  to  wit :  on  Thursday,  the  22d  of  June, 
about  three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon. 

.  .  .  The  next  day,  the  23d  of  this  month,  I  gave 
commandment  to  weigh  anchor,  and  to  hoist  our  sails  to 
sail  towards  the  River  of  May,  where  we  arrived  two 
days  after,  and  cast  anchor.  Afterwards,  going  on  land 
with  some  number  of  gentlemen  and  soldiers,  to  know  for 
a  certainty  the  singularities  of  this  place,  we  espied  the 
paracoussy  (chief)  of  the  country  which  came  towards  us, 
which,  having  espied  us,  cried,  very  far  off,  Antipola ! 
Antipola !  and,  being  so  joyful  that  he  could  not  contain 
himself,  he  came  to  meet  us,  accompanied  with  two  of 
his  sons,  as  fair  and  mighty  persons  as  might  be  found  in 
all  the  world,  which  had  nothing  in  their  mouths  but  this 
wcrd— amy,  amy ;  that  is  to  say,  friend,  friend  ;  yea,  and 
knowing  those  which  were  there  in  the  first  voyage,  they 
went  principally  to  them  to  use  this  speech  unto  them. 
There  was  in  their  train  a  great  number  of  men  and 
women,  which  still  made  very  much  of  us,  and,  by  evi- 
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dent  signs,  made  us  understand  how  glad  they  were  of  our 
arrival. 

...  I  was  of  opinion,  if  it  seemed  good  unto  them, 
to  seat  ourselves  about  the  River  of  May,  seeing,  also 
that,  in  our  first  voyage,  we  found  the  same  only  among 
all  the  rest  to  abound  in  maize  and  com,  besides  the  gold 
and  silver  that  were  found  there :  a  thing  that  put  me  in 
hope  of  some  happy  discovery  in  time  to  come.  After  I 
had  proposed  these  things,  every  one  gave  his  opinion 
thereof;  and,  in  fine,  all  resolved,  namely,  those  which 
had  been  with  me  in  the  first  voyage,  that  it  was  expe- 
dient to  seat  themselves  rather  on  the  River  of  May  than 
on  any  other,  until  they  might  hear  news  of  France. 
This  point  being  thus  agreed  upon,  we  sailed  towards  the  site  selected 
river,  and  used  such  diligence  that,  with  the  favour  of 
the  winds,  we  arrived  the  morrow  after,  about  the  break 
of  day,  which  was  on  Thursday,  29th  of  June. 

Having  cast  anchor,  I  embarked  all  my  stuff,  and  the 
soldiers  of  my  company,  to  sail  right  towards  the  open- 
ing of  this  river,  wherein  we  entered  a  good  way  up,  and 
found  a  creek,  of  a  reasonable  bigness,  which  invited  us 
to  refresh  ourselves  a  little,  while  we  reposed  ourselves 
there.  Afterwards  we  went  on  shore,  to  seek  out  a  place 
.  .  .  then  we  discovered  a  little  hill  adjoining  unto  a 
great  vaJe,  very  green,  and,  in  form,  flat ;  wherein  were  L«ndinB 
the  fairest  meadows  of  the  world,  and  grass  to  feed  cattle. 
Moreover,  it  is  environed  with  a  great  number  of  brooks 
of  fresh  water,  and  high  woods,  which  make  the  vale 
more  delectable  to  the  eye.  After  I  had  taken  the  view, 
thereof,  at  mine  ease,  I  named  it,  at  the  request  of  our 
soldiers,  the  Vale  of  Laudonnifere.    .     .     . 

.  .  .  We  gathered  our  spirits  together,  and,  march- 
ing with  a  cheerful  courage,  we  came  to  the  place  which 
we  had  chosen  to  make  our  habitation  in  :  whereupon,  at 
that  instant,  near  the  river's  brink,  we  strewed  a  num- 
ber of  boughs  and  ^eavos,  to  take  our  rest  on  them  the 
night  following,  which  we  found  exceeding  sweet,  because 
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of    the    paiu    which    before    we    had    taken 
tr;i\el. 

Thanksgiving  Oil  the  Jiiorrow,  about  break  of  day,  I  commanded  a 
trumpet  to  be  sounded,  that,  being  assembled,  we  might 
give  God  thanks  for  our  tavourable  and  happy  arrival. 
Then  we  snug  a  psalm  of  thanksgiving  unto  God,  be- 
seeching Him  of  His  grace  to  continue  His  accustomed 
goodness  towards  us.  His  poor  servants,  and  aid  us  in 
all  cuterprises  that  all  might  turn  to  His  glory  and  the 
advancement  of  our  King,  The  prayer  ended,  every  man 
began  to  take  courage. 

Afterward^  having  measured  out  a  piece  of  ground, 
in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  we  endeavoured  ourselves  on  all 
sides— some  to  bring  earth,  some  to  cut  faggots,  and 
others  to  raise  and  make  the  rampart ;  for  there  was  not 
a  man  that  had  not  either  a  shovel,  or  cutting-hook,  or 
hatchet,  as  well  to  make  the  ground  plain  by  cutting 
down  the  trees,  as  for  the  building  the  fort,  which  we  did 
hiisten,  in  such  cheerfulness,  that,  within  a  few  days,  the 
eflfect  of  our  diligence  was  apparent.     .     . 

Our  fort  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  triangle ;  the  side 
towards   the  west,   which  was  towards  the  land,   was 
inclosed  with  a  little  trench,  and  raised  with  turns  made 
m  the  form  of  a  battlement,  of  nine  feet  high  ;  the  r*her 
side,  which  was  towards  the  river,  was  inclosed  r  ^x  a 
palisade  of  planks  of   timber,    after  the  manner  that 
gabions  are  made.    On  the  south  side,  there  was  a  kind 
of  bastion,   within  which  I  caused  an  house  for  the 
munition  to  be  built ;  it  was  all  builded  with  faggots  and 
sand,  saving  about  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  turf, 
'^     'he  battlements    -(ire  made.     In  the  midst,  I 
«d  a  ^xoat  court  to  be  made,  of  eighteen  paces  long 
-     i  bioad,  in  the  midst  whereof,  on  the  one  side  drawing 
towards  the  south,  I  builded  a  corpse  de  gard,  and  an 
house   on  the  other  side,  towards  the  north,  which  I 
caused  to  be  raised  somewhat  too  high,  for,  within  a 
short  while  after,  the  wind  beat  it  down  ;  and  experiences 
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taught  me  that  we  may  not  build  with  high  stages  in  this 
country,  by  reason  of  the  winds  whereunto  it  is  subject 
One  of  the  sides  that  enclosed  my  court,  which  I  made 
very  fair  and  large,  reached  unto  the  range  of  my  mu- 
nitions, and,  on  the  other  side,  towards  the  river,  waa 
mine  own  lodging,  round  about  which  were  galleries,  all 
covered.     One  principal  door  of  my  lodging  was  in  the 
midst' of  the  great  place,  and  the  other  was  towards  the 
river.     A  good  distance  from  the  fort,  I  built  an  oven,  to 
avoid  the  danger  against  fire,  becjiuse  tlie  houses  are  of 
palm-leaves,  which  will  soon  be  burned  after  the  fire 
catcheth  hold  of  them,  so  that,  with  much  ado,  a  man 
shall  have  leisure  to  quench  them.     Lo,  here,  in  brief,  the 
description  of  our  fortress,  which  I  named  Caroline,  in  Fortcaroune 
honour  of  our  prince.  King  Chai-les. 

.  .  .  In  the  meanwhile,  I  wius  not  able,  with  the 
same  store  of  victuals  which  I  had,  so  well  to  proportion 
out  the  travel  upon  the  ships  which  we  built  to  return 
into  France ;  but  that,  in  the  end,  we  were  constrained  to 
endure  extreme  famine,  which  continued  among  us  all  Famin* 
the  month  of  May;  for,  in  this  latter  season,  neither 
maize,  nor  beans,  nor  mast,  was  to  be  found  in  the 
villages,  because  they  had  employed  all  for  to  sow  their 
fields,  insomuch  that  we  were  constrained  to  eat  roots, 
which  the  most  part  of  our  men  pounded  in  the  mortars 
(which  I  had  brought  with  us  to  beat  gunpowder  in),  and 
the  grain  which  came  to  us  from  other  places.  Some  took 
the  wood  Oi  esquine,  beat  it,  and  made  meal  thereof, 
which  they  boiled  with  w:iter,  and  eat  it ;  others  went, 
with  their  harquebuses,  to  seek  to  kill  some  fowl.  Yea, 
this  misery  was  so  great,  that  one  was  found  that  gathered 
up,  among  the  filth  of  my  house,  all  the  fish  bones  that  he 
could  find,  which  he  dried  and  beat  into  powder,  to  make 
bread  thereof. 

.  .  .  I  leave  it  to  your  cogitation  to  think  how  near 
it  went  to  our  hearts  to  leave  a  place  abounding  in  riches 
(as  we  were  thoroughly  informed  thereof),  in  coming 
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whereunto,  and  doing  service  unto  our  Prince,  we  left 
our  own  country,  wives,  children,  parents,  and  friends, 
and  paased  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  wei«  therein  arrived, 
a»  in  a  plentiful  treasure  of  all  our  hearts'  desire.  As 
each  of  m  were  much  tormented  in  mind  with  th^,  or 
such  like  cogitations,  the  3d  of  August,  I  descried  four 
sails  in  the  sea  as  I  walked  upon  a  little  hill,  whereof  I 
wiw  exceeding  well  repaid.  I  sent,  immediately,  one  of 
them  which  were  with  us,  to  advertise  those  of  the  fort, 
thereof,  which  were  so  glad  of  these  news,  that  one  would 
have  thought  them  t»  be  out  of  their  wits,  to  see  them 
laugh  and  leap  for  joy. 

.    .     .    Captain  Vasseur  and  my  lieutenant,   which 
were  gone  to  meet  them,  which  brought  me  word  that 
they  were  Englishmen.     .     .     .     The  general  (Sir  Francis 
Drake)  immediately  understood  the  desire  and  urgent 
occasion  which  I  had  to  return  into  France,  whereupon 
he  offered  to  transport  me  and  all  my  company  home  • 
whereunto,  notwithstanding,  I  would  not  agree,  being  in 
doubt  on  what  occasion  he  made  so  large  an  offer  •  for  I 
knew  not  how  the  case  stood  between  the  French  and  the 
English ;  and,  although  he  promised  me,  on  his  faith  to 
put  me  on  land  in  France,  before  he  would  touch  in 
England,  yet  I  stood  in  doubt,  lest  he  would  attempt 
somewhat  in  Florida  in  the  name  of  his  mistress:  where- 
fore I  flatly  refused  his  offer.     .     .    . 

As  I  was  thus  occupied  in  these  conferences,  the  wind 
and  the  tide  served  weU  to  set  sail-which  was  the  eighth 
and  twentieth  of  August;  at  which  instant,  Captain 
Vasseur,  which  commanded  in  one  of  my  vessels,  and 
Captain  Verdier,  which  was  chief  in  the  other— now  ready 
to  go  forth,  began  to  descry  certain  sails  at  sea,  whereof 
they  advertised  me  with  diligence. 

Being,  therefore,  advertised  that  it  was  Captain 
Ribault,  I  went  forth  of  the  fort  to  meet  him  ;  and,  to  do 
him  all  the  honour  I  could  by  any  means,  I  caused  him 
to  be  welcomed  by  the  artillery,  and  a  gentle  voUey  of 
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my  shot,  whereunto  he  answered  with  his.  Afterwards, 
heiag  come  on  shore,  and  received  honourably  with  joy, 
I  brought  him  to  my  lodging,  rejoicing  not  a  little,  because 
that,  in  his  company  I  knew  a  good  number  of  my  Mends, 
which  I  entreated,  in  the  best  sort  that  I  was  able,  with 
such  victuals  as  I  could  get  in  the  country,  and  that  small 
store  which  I  had  left  me,  with  that  which  I  had  of  the 
English  general.    .    .    . 

But,  lo !  how  oftentimes  misfortune  doth  search  and 
pursue  us,  even  when  we  think  to  be  at  rest !  Lo  !  see 
what  happened  after  that  Captain  Ribault  had  brought 
up  three  of  his  small  ships  into  the  river,  which  was  the 
4th  of  September.  Six  great  Spanish  ships  arrived  in  the  ■?">•>>  ■•>'?• 
road,  where  four  of  our  greatest  ships  remained,  which 
cast  anchor,  assuring  our  men  of  good  amity.  They 
asked  how  the  chief  captains  of  the  enterprise  did,  and 
called  them  all  by  their  names.  I  report  me  to  you  if  it 
could  be  otherwise  ;  but  these  men,  before  they  went  out 
of  Spain,  must  needs  be  informed  of  the  enterprise,  and 
of  those  that  were  to  execute  the  same.  About  the  break 
of  day,  they  began  to  make  towards  our  men,  but  our 
men,  which  trusted  them  never  a  deal,  had  hoisted  their 
sails  by  night,  being  ready  to  cut  the  strings  that  tied 
them ;  wherefore,  perceiving  that  this  making  towards 
our  men  of  the  Spaniards  was  not  to  do  them  any  pleas- 
ure, and  knowing  well  that  their  furniture  was  too  small 
to  make  head  against  them,  because  that  the  most  part  of 
their  men  were  on  shore,  they  cut  their  cables,  left  their 
anchors,  and  set  sail.    .    .     . 

After  he  (Ribault)  understood  these  news,  he  returned  a  Bad  piaa 
to  the  fortress,  and  came  to  my  chamber,  where  I  was 
sick  ;  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  several  gentlemen,  he 
projwunded  that  it  was  necessary,  for  the  King's  service, 
to  embark  himself,  with  all  his  forces,  and,  with  the  three 
ships  that  were  in  the  road,  to  seek  the  Spanish  fleet; 
whereupon  he  asked  our  advice.  .  .  .  Thru  he  told 
me  that  he  could  do  no  less  than  to  continue  tuis  enter- 
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prise  ;  and  that  in  the  letter  wliich  he  had  received  from 
my  Lord  Admiral,  there  was  a  postscript,  which  he 
showed  me,  written  in  these  words:  "<Japtain  John 
Ribault,  as  I  was  enclosing  of  this  letter,  I  received  a 
certain  advice,  that  Don  Pedro  Melendez  departeth  from 
Spain,  to  go  to  the  coast  of  New  France.  See  that  you 
suffer  him  not  to  encroach  upon  you,  no  more  thau  he 
would  that  you  should  encroach  upon  him." 

"You  see,"  quoth  he,  "the  charge  that  I  have;  and 
I  leave  it  unto  yourself  to  judge  if  you  could  do  any  less 
in  this  case,  considering  the  cerUiiu  advertisement  that 
we  have,  that  they  are  already  on  land,  and  will  invade 

us."    ... 

The  night  between  the  19th  and  20th  of  September, 
La  eigne  kept  watch  with  his  company,  wherein  he  used 
all  endeavour,  although  it  rained  without  ceasing.    When 
the  day  was,  therefore,  come,  and  that  he  saw  that  it  still 
rained  worse  than  it  did  before,  he  pitied  the  sentinels  so 
moiled  and  wet,  and  thinking  the  Spaniards  would  not 
have  come  in  such  a  strange  time,  he  let  them  depart, 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  he  went  himself  unto  his  lodging. 
In  the  meanwhile,  one  which  had  something  to  do  with- 
out the  fort,  and  my  trumpeter,  which  went  up  unto  the 
rampart,  perceived  a  troop  of  Spaniards  which  came 
down  from  a  little  knappe,  where,  incontinently,  they 
began  to  cry  alarm,  and  the  trumpeter  also,  which,  as 
soon  as  ever  I  understood,  forthwith  I  issued  out,  with 
my  target  and  sword  in  my  hand,  and  got  me  into  the 
midst  of  the  court,  where  I  began  to  cry  upon  my  fev  '- 
diers.     ...     As  I  went  to  succour  them  which  were 
defending  the  breach  on  the  southwest  side,  I  encountered, 
by  chance,  a  great  company  of  Spaniards,  which  had 
already  repulsed  our  men,  and  were  now  entered,  which 
drove  me  back  unto  the  court  of  the  fort    .     .     •     and, 
in  the  meanwhile,  I  saved  r    self  by  the  breach,  which 
was  on  the  west  side,  near  umo  ray  lieutenant's  lodging 
and  gateway,  into  the  woods,  where  I  found  certain  of 
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my  men,  which  were  escaped,  of  which  uumber  tliere 
were  three  or  four  which  were  sore  hurt     .     .    . 

Being  able  to  go  no  farther,  by  reason  of  my  sickness 
which  I  had,  I  sent  two  of  my  men,  which  were  with  me, 
which  could  swim  well,  unto  the  ships,  to  advertise  them 
of  that  which  had  happened,  and  to  seud  them  word  to 
come  and  help  me.     .     .     •     The  26th  of  September,  we  E.c.pj  to 
set  sail  to  return  into  France.     The  indiflferent  and  uu- 
passionate  readers  may  easily  weigh  the  truth  of  my 
doings,  and  be  upright  judges  of  the  endeavour  which  I 
there  used.     For  mine  own  part,  I  will  not  accuse,  nor 
excuse  any ;  it  sufBceth  me  to  hare  followed  the  truth 
of  the  history,  whereof  many  are  "ble  to  bear  witness, 
which  were  there  present.     I  will  plainly  say  one  thing— 
that  the  long  delay  that  Capt.  John  Ribault  used  in  his 
embarking,  and  the  fifteen  days  that  he  spent  in  roving 
along  the  coast  of  Florida  before  he  came  to  our  fort, 
were  the  cause  of  the  loss  we  sustained ;  for  he  discovered 
the  coast  on  the  14th  of  August,  and  spent  the  time  in 
going  from  river  to  river,  which  had  been  sufficient  for 
him  to  have  discharged  his  ships  in,  and  for  me  t<i  have 
embarked  myself  to  have  returned  into  France.    I  not© 
well  that  all  that  he  did  was  upon  a  good  intent ;  yet,  in 
mine  opinion,  he  should  have  had  more  regard  uuto  his 
charge  than  to  the  devices  of  his  own  b      \  which,  some- 
times, he  printed  in  his  head  so  deeply,  i^ut  it  was  very 
hard  to  put  them  out,  which  also  turned  to  his  utter 
undoing ;  for  he  was  no  sooner  departed  from  us  but  a 
tempest  took  him,  which,  in  fine,  wrecked  him  upon  the 
coast,  where  all  his  ships  were  cast  away  ;  and  he,  with 
much  ado,  escaped  drowning,  to  fall  into  their  hands, 
which  en?  Jly  massacred  him  and  all  his  company. 

Ill 

To  this  graphic  story  something  may  be  added  from 
other  sources.     Once  more  the  French  proved  that,  while  ^««>«:^°^* 
they  make  a  most  admirable  element  in  a  colony  estab- 
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liMl)"(l  by  others,  they  have  not  the  pecoliar  qoalificatious 
ntiuiHitu  to  Hucceflsful  colonizing  when  left  to  themselves. 
Ill  this  instrtnce  they  invited  the  fete  that  overtook  them. 
They  had  to  depend  upon  themselves  for  food  supplies, 
yet  neglected  to  cultivate  the  soil,  fell  to  quarrelling, 
treated  the  natives  unwisely,  and  proved  generally  unfit 
for  their  undertaking,  difficult  at  best  Laudonnidre  was 
weak  as  leader ;  the  young  nobles  who  had  crossed  the 
ocean  to  find  gold  could  not  s^oop  to  work,  and  grumbled 
at  being  required  to  do  theii-  part  in  the  work  of  fortifi- 
cation. The  Protestants  had  no  pastor,  and  complained 
that  Laudonni^re  was  indiflferent  to  religion.  Then  came 
famine,  owing  to  the  failure  to  raise  crops.  The  second 
summer  found  scarcity  at  La  Caroline,  although  the  river 
teemed  with  fish.  Laudonnidre  at  last  decided  to  return 
to  Europe  and  give  up  his  attempt  The  one  ship  usable 
was  put  in  repair  and  the  French  were  making  ready  to 
depart  when  the  English  fleet  appeared.  The  captain 
was  friendly,  relieved  their  necessities,  and  ofiSered  to 
transport  them  to  France.  Unhappily  that  was  declined, 
bat  a  ship  was  bought  from  the  English.  Soon  another 
fleet  appeared,  commanded  by  Kibault,  who  had  been 
sent  to  supersede  Laudonnidre.  His  fleet  comprise'^, 
seven  ships  and  carried  not  far  from  a  thousand  men, 
including  a  number  of  Huguenot  gentlemen.  At  least 
one  minister  was  in  the  company,  M.  Robert.  Lau- 
r*oQiiigre  was  able  to  clear  himself  from  the  charges  laid 
against  him,  and  was  cordially  treated  by  his  old-time 
commander. 

The  end  drew  near.  Five  days  after  Ribault's  arrival 
a  third  l  came  in  sight  It  was  the  Spaniards. 
Ribault's  larger  ships  had  fled.  Spain  denied  the  right 
of  France  in  the  new  world,  and  especially  the  right  of 
French  Protestanta  to  live  anywhere.  The  King  of  Spain 
had  sent  Menendez,  one  of  his  bravest  and  crue^  t  cap- 
tains, to  dislodge  the  French  colony.  "With  a  fleet  of 
fifteen  ships  and  two  thousand  six  hundred  men,  Spanish 
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and  Portugnese,  Menendez  attacked  the  body  of  lesB  than 
half  his  nnmben  and  little  prepared  to  resist    Lan- 
donni^re's  plan  was  to  strengthen  the  fort,  secure  the 
help  of  the  friendly  Indians,  and  harass  the  Spanish,  who 
had  landed  thirty  miles  south  un  the  coast.    Ribanlt  alone 
insisted  upon  a  naval  engagement,  and  iw  he  was  iu  com- 
mand, his  will  was  law.    Ruin  resulted.    A  storm  wrecked 
Kibault's  ships,  and  left  Menendez  free  for  his  work  of 
butchery.     He  surprised  Fort  Caroline,  put  all  to  the 
sword  save  the  women  and  children,  and  returned  to  his 
landing-pln'-e.     Landonnidre,  the  minister  Robert,  and  a 
few  others    led,  reached  the  coast  and  one  of  the  smaller 
ships  which  Ribault  had  left  in  the  river,  and  finally 
reached  France.     Ribault,   meanwhile,   with  his  ship- 
wrecked followers,  made  their  way  to  La  Caroline  only 
to  find  the  Spanish  there ;  and  a  little  later  Ribault  at- 
tempted to  treat  with  Menendei,  who  would  give  no 
assurance   beyond   saying:    "Yield   yourselves  to  my 
mercy,  give  up  your  arms  and  your  colours,  and  I  will 
do  88  God  may  prompt  me."     Two  hundred  of  Ribault' s 
men  refused  to  accept  these  terms  and  fied  into  the  wil- 
derness.   The  others,  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number, 
threw  themselves  upon  the  compassion  of  a  man  who 
knew  none  for  Protestants.     Though  Spain  was  at  peace 
with  France,  as  Ribault  reminded  Menendez,  the  answer 
was,  "Not  so  in  the  case  of  heretics."    Thus  did  this 
inhuman  monster,  sacril^ously  using  the  name  of  God, 
announce  his  action  to  his  government     "I  had  their 
hands  tied  behind  their  backs,  and  themselves  put  to  the 
sword.    It  appeared  to  me  that  by  thus  chastising  them, 
God  our  Lord  and  your  Majesty  were  served.     Whereby 
this  evil  sect  will  in  future  leare  us  more  free  to  plant  the 
gospel  in  these  parts." 

Those  who  refused  to  surrender  were  pursued  by 
Menendez,  but  after  strong  resistance  were  promised 
treatment  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  were  finally  sent  to 
the   galleys  by  the  Spanish  king.    Thus  came  to  its 
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dreadful  end  Coligny'a  lant  hope  to  found  a  Protestant 
colony  in  America.    On  the  Hpot  of  the   I ..  Caroline 
massacre  Menendez  plac<«-d  a  tablet  bearing  this  iiuKrip- 
A  Fiui Tablet  tion  :  '*  Hung  not  as  Frenchmen,  but  as  Lutheran." 

Two  years  later,  Dominique  de  Qourges,  a  gallant 
French  officer,  determined  to  avenge  this  slaughter  of 
his  countrymen,  though  he  was  not  a  Huguenot.  The 
brutality  of  the  Spaniards  had  aroused  great  indignation 
in  France,  yet  the  court  remonstrances  had  not  succeedetl 
in  obtaining  any  redress  from  the  Spanish  King. 
Hence  de  Gourgues  took  vengeance  into  his  own  hands. 
Selling  his  patrimony,  with  his  brothers'  help  he  fitted 
out  three  small  vessels,  and  t^fter  a  perilous  voyage  he 
reached  the  Florida  coast,  enlisted  the  service  of  the 
friendly  Indians,  and  falling  upon  La  Caroline,  took  prison- 
ers the  Spanish  forces  left  to  garrison  it  Then  he  put 
most  of  them  to  the  sword,  and  hung  the  remainder  upon 
the  trees  from  which  Menendez  had  hung  his  French 
prisoners  ;  and  upon  the  other  side  of  the  tablet  which 
the  Spaniard  had  placed  near  by,  he  inscribed  these 
words:  "I  do  this  not  as  unto  Spaniards,  nor  as  unto 
seamen,  but  as  unto  traitors,  robbers,  and  murderers. ' '  It 
was  a  pity  that  Menendez  himself  could  not  have  re- 
ceived the  punishment  he  so  richly  merited. 

It  should  be  said,  in  closing  this  dreary  record,  that 
the  French  in  their  short  residence  had  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  the  Indians,  whom  they  treated  in  a  man- 
ner quite  unlike  that  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese. 
Their  habitual  gayety  and  good  nature  and  kindliness 
attracted  the  natives,  and  the  singing  of  the  Huguenots, 
who  were  like  Cromwell's  men  great  and  sonorous  singers 
of  hymns,  printed  itself  upon  the  Indian  memory,  so  that 
long  afterwards  the  European  cruising  along  the  coast 
would  be  saluted,  says  Baird,  with  some  snatch  of  a 
French  psalm,  uncouthly  rendered  by  Indian  voices,  in 
strains  caught  from  the  Calviuist  soldier  on  patrol.  No 
fierce  imprecation  or  profane  expletive  lingered  in  the 
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recollection  of  the  red  meu,  as  the  synonym  for  the 
Trench  Protestant.  Moreover,  the  Genevan  students  on 
the  second  expedition  had  succeeded  in  reaching  a  nam- 
ber  of  the  Indian  tribes  with  the  truth,  and  obtained 
promises  from  many  ttiat  they  would  stop  their  cannibnl- 
ism,  practiced  upon  their  enemies. 
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ENEY  IV  entered  heartily  into  the  colonization 
plans  of  his  great  minister,  Admiral  Coligny, 
and  after  the  Edict  of  Nantes  had  brought  peace 
to  France,  this  monarch  undertook  to  realize  his  am- 
bitious plans  to  build  up  a  powerful  navy,  promote 
exploration  and  trade  with  distant  parts,  and  carry  out 
Coligny's  scheme  to  establish  a  French  colony  in 
America.  The  honour  belongs  to  this  enlightened  king, 
who  strove  to  deal  fairly  with  all  his  subjects  and  to  pro- 
tect the  Protestants  in  their  rights,  of  founding  the  first 
agricultural  colony  on  our  continent,  and  of  basing  i:, 
moreover,  upon  the  principles  of  religious  liberty  and 
equality. 

To  understand  the  character  of  this  new  movement  of 
colonization  and  of  those  who  engaged  in  it,  it  is  neces- 
sary briefly  to  review  the  religious  history  of  the  western 
seacoast  provinces  of  France.  The  fisher-folk  and  sailors 
of  Normandy,  Brittany,  Saintonge,  and  the  islands  along 
the  coast,  were  of  the  hardy  sort  of  which  explorers  are 
made.  From  the  year  1504  these  seamen  had  crossed  to 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland  and  rivalled  the  English  and 
Spaniards  in  discovery,  fishing,  and  commercial  enter- 
prise. Many  of  the"<^  men  were  Protestant,  and  many 
of  the  ships  engaged  in  these  voyages  were  owned  by 
Huguenot  merchants,  and  manned  by  HugMcnot  sailors, 
who  persisted  in  singing  lustily  Clement  Marot's  version 
of  the  Psalms,  to  the  scandal  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
who  heard  them.  It  was  as  early  as  1534  that  Protestant- 
ism made  its  way  into  the  seaboard  provinces,  through 
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the  preaching  of  two  of  Calvin's  most  zealous  and  fiery 
disciples.  The  spread  of  the  new  doctrines  was  rapid, 
as  the  simpler  religion  appealed  to  the  common  people. 
A  strange  thing  happened  which  aided  in  this  quick  cSwrni.mon 
growth  of  the  Protestant  movement.  A  number  of  monks  '^'  sc!«bo«rd 
in  central  France,  hearing  of  Luther,  left  their  monas- 
teries and  crossed  into  Grermany  to  learn  directly  from 
the  Reformer  himself.  As  a  result,  they  returned  to 
France  and  began  to  preach  against  Borne  in  the  sums 
vein  that  Luther  did  in  Germany.  They  were  soon 
compelled  to  hide,  and  a  number  of  them  found  refuge 
in  Saintonge,  among  the  seamen.  The  persecution  that 
brought  several  of  these  reformed  monks  to  the  stake 
did  not  check  the  belief  of  the  people  in  their  doctrines, 
and  again  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  became  the  seed  of 
the  church.  By  1550  a  large  proportion  of  the  people 
of  this  province  had  become  Protestants,  and  La 
Eochelle,  the  capital  town  of  the  province,  was  the 
stronghold  of  Protestantism.  To  show  how  thorough 
the  change  was,  it  is  said  that  when  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
was  proclaimed  in  1598  the  Boman  mass  had  not  been 
said  openly  at  La  Eochelle  for  nearly  forty  years,  while 
in  many  other  Huguenot  towns  the  Boman  Catholic  wor- 
ship had  practically  disappeared,  so  predominantly 
Protestant  were  the  people. 

It  was  a  Protestant  population,  therefore,  that  wel- 
comed the  colonization  idea,  not  only  for  commercial 
reasons,  but  because  experience  had  taught  them  how 
insecure  they  were  in  France.  Even  the  new  Edict  of 
Henry  could  not  guarantee  continued  possession  of  their 
religious  liberties.  The  edict  had  inflamed  the  Boman 
Catholics,  and  it  was  plain  that  persecution  would  again 
break  out  the  moment  opportunity  could  be  found.  The 
day  foreseen  by  the  wise  Coligny  might  dawn  on  any 
morrow,  when  the  Protestants  of  France  would  need  a 
place    i  refuge  for  themselves  and  their  children. 
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Hence  it  was  that  when,  November  8,  1603,  Pierre  de 
Jlonts,  a  Huguenot  yentU'mau  of  Saintouge,  received  a 
royal  commission  autliorizing  him  to  possess  and  settle 
that  part  of  North  America  embracing  what  is  now  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  ( 'anada,  and  granting  him  a 
trade    monopoly   for    ten    years,    this  brave  Protestant 
leader  and  good  man   found   no  dirticulty  in  securing 
Protestant    followers.      He    had    himself    accompanied 
Chauvin    on   his  lirst   visit   to  the  St.    Lawrence,   and 
thinking  that  region  too  severe  in  temperature  had  de- 
cided on  a  more  southerly  region  for  his  colony.     Nova 
Scotia  wius  his  choice.     The  name  La  Cadie  had  then  been 
given  to  this  fertile  country  by  the  French  discoverer 
Cartier,  and  thus  the  Acadia  of  poetic  legend  came  to  be 
known.     The  royal  grant  emphasized  the  King's  firm 
resolution  "with  the  help  and  assistance  of  God,  who  is 
the  author,  distributor,  and  protector  of  all  kingdoms  and 
states,  to  seek  the  conversion,  guidance  and  instruction 
of   the    races    that    inhabit    that    country,    from    their 
barbarous  and  godless  condition,   without  faith  or  re- 
ligion, to  Christianity  and  the  belief  and  profession  of 
our  faith  and  religion,   and   to  rescue  them  from  the 
ignorance  and  unbelief  in  which  they  now  lie."     Thus 
the  purpose  was  declared  to  be  spiritual  as  well  as  secular ; 
and  the  Sieur  de  Monts  was  appointed  the  King's  lieu- 
tenant-general with  powers  to  "  subject  all  the  peoples  of 
this  country  and  of  the  surrounding  parts  to  our  au- 
thority ;  and  by  all  lawful  means  to  lead  them  to  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  to  the  light  of  the  Christian  faith 
and  religion,  and  to  establish  them  therein."     But  there 
wiis  one  great  difference  lietween  this  missionary  purpose 
and  that  of  the  ordinary  Roman  Catholic  ruler.     It  was 
decreed  that  religions  liberty  should  prevail  in  the  new 
colony,  and  that  all  the  colonists  were  to  be  maintained 
and  protected  in  the  exercise  and  profession  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  in  peace,  repose  and  tranquility.    Calvinist 
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and  Itomanist  were  to  be  safe  to  follow  their  own  con- 
sciences witliout  mole.stjitiou  from  the  other.  De  Monts 
was  well  fitted  for  leadership.  He  was  a  valiant  soldier, 
who  had  won  the  entire  con."  '  ance  of  his  sovereign,  and 
was  a  man  of  highest  integrity  and  patriotism,  as  well  as 
of  exemplary  piety.  By  the  testimony  of  his  routem- 
poraries,  he  was  thoroughly  qualified  by  his  coinage, 
energy,  perseverance,  tact  and  firmness,  to  found  Nt'w 
France  in  America,  and  represented  the  commanding 
qualities  of  the  Huguenot  gentleman. 

With  two  ships  he  sailed  from  Havre  in  IMarch,  1604.  Port  Royal 
taking  about  one  hundixnl  and  twenty  persons.  High 
and  low  birth,  Protestants  and  Catholics,  with  a  Protestant 
minister  and  a  Eoman  Catholi'-  priest  to  look  after  the 
spiritual  interests,  nuide  up  the  company,  which  was  de- 
cidedly superior  in  character  to  most  of  those  that  had 
previously  gone  forth  in  search  of  adventure.  Two  of 
de  Monts'  former  comrades,  gentlemen  of  fortune  and 
rank— Samuel  de  Champlain  and  Baron  de  Poutrincourt, 
accompanied  him.  Proceeding  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
passing  through  the  narrow  channel  into  the  beautiful 
basin  now  known  as  Annapolis  Harbour,  de  Monts 
named  the  basin  Port  Royal,  and  here  de  Poutrincourt 
decided  to  found  a  settlement  and  bring  families  from 
France  to  develop  his  grant.  No  more  favourable  place 
could  have  been  found  for  the  purpose.  De  Monts  fixed 
upon  a  small  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  for  his 
own  colony— a  site  as  poor  as  Port  Royal  was  good  ;  and 
after  .trying  the  harJ  experiences  of  a  winter  he  sjiw  his 
mistake  and  decided  to  unite  forces  at  Port  Royal.  Only 
forty  of  seventy-nine  of  his  company  survived,  owing  to 
sickness  at  St.  Croix,  and  among  those  who  dietl  were  the 
priest  and  the  minister,  so  that  no  religious  teacher  was 
left.  In  this  emergency,  Marc  I^>scart)ot,  a  Protestant 
lawyer  and  writer,  became  teacher  and  preaclier,  "in 
order  that  we  might  not  liv-  like  the  beasts,"  as  he  tells 
us  in  his  most  interesting  "  History  of  New  France," 
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"  and  that  we  might  afford  the  siivagea  an  example  of  our 
way  of  living."  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  Baron  de 
Poutrincourt,  while  nominally  a  Roman  Catholic,  was 
apparently  in  full  sympathy  with  his  Protestant  asso- 
ciates, and  was  an  open  enemy  of  the  Jesuits.  Lescarbot 
was  not  only  teacher  of  his  countrymen,  but  reached  a 
number  of  the  natives,  for  whose  conversion  the  Hugue- 
nots of  La  Rochelle  daily  prayed. 

Ill 

France  seemed  destined  to  defeat  in  the  new  world.  If 
religious  troubles  did  not  bring  disaster,  commercial 
rivalries  did.  De  Monts  was  just  getting  his  new  colony 
in  prosperous  condition,  when  in  1607  his  trade  monopoly 
was  withdrawn  at  the  instance  of  merchants  of  Britvany, 
who  learned  with  indignation  that  a  rival  threatened  tneir 
traffic  along  the  American  coast,  and  that  exclusive  rights 
had  been  granted  which  shut  them  out  from  the  fisheries 
and  fur  trade.  The  withdrawal  of  his  exclusive  rights 
crippled  de  Monts  in  his  plans  and  led  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  Port  Royal.  Already  a  small  palisaded  fort  had 
been  built,  besides  a  mill,  storehouses  and  dwellings,  and 
friendly  relations  had  been  formed  with  the  Indians. 
De  Poutrincourt  held  his  grant  to  the  site,  and  took 
possession  of  it  again,  but  the  chance  for  a  strong  colony 

was  lost 

De  Monts  now  made  another  attempt,  selecting  the 
interior  for  his  new  venture.  For  this  purpose  he  ob- 
tained a  renewal  of  his  trade  monopoly  for  a  single  year, 
and  taking  Champlain  with  him,  made  his  way  up  the 
St.  Lawrence  with  two  vessels,  one  equipped  for  the 
expedition,  the  other  for  the  fur  traffic  which  was  to 
bring  the  needec!  funds.  In  the  summer  of  1608,  Cham- 
plain,  under  de  Moufes'  authority,  landed  on  the  site  of 
Quebec,  and  established  a  trading-post  at  that  strategic 
point.  De  IVIonts  now  took  in  with  him  the  rivals  who 
had  formerly  broken  in  upon  his  monopoly,  and  pros- 
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perity  attended  his  venture.    Many  merchants  of  La 
Bochelle  actively  engaged  in  the  profitable  trade. 

Religious  liberty  had  not  as  yet  been  interfered  with, 
and  though  there  were  serious  discussions  between  the 
Bomanists  and  Calvinists,  the  friendly  intercourse  pre- 
vailed in  the  main  so  long  as  de  Monts  was  in  control. 
Presently,  however,  Champlain,  who  was  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic, was  appointed  governor  of  the  colony,  and  the  re- 
ligious contentions  gave  him  much  trouble.  The  Calvin- 
ists  remained  true  to  their  faith,  and  on  most  of  the  t'"^"" 
"company's  vessels  the  crews  were  assembled  daily  for 
prayers,  after  the  manner  of  Oenev& ,  ^nd  even  good 
Catholics,  it  was  complained,  were  required  by  the 
Huguenot  captains  to  join  in  the  psalmody  which  formed 
so  important  a  part  of  the  Protestant  worship. ' '  But  now 
came  the  terrible  blow  to  the  Protestants  in  France. 
Tolerant  and  sympathetic  King  Henry  IV  fell  under  the 
assassin's  knife,  and  it  was  plain  that  no  longer  would  the 
Huguenots  eiyoy  their  freedom  of  worship.  De  Monta 
gave  up  his  hopes  and  plans,  and  surrendered  his  com- 
mission as  viceroy  of  New  France  to  the  Prince  of  Cond£, 
who  had  been  a  Huguenot  leader,  but  was  now  engaged 
in  politics  rather  than  religion,  using  the  latter  as  a  po- 
litical weapon.  The  proprietary  rights  which  had  be- 
longed to  de  Monts  passed,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Jesuits,  most  inveterate  and  implacable  of 
foes  to  the  Protestant  faith.  One  of  the  romances  of  his- 
tory stranger  than  fiction  is  to  be  found  in  the  passing  of 
the  title  to  half  a  continent  from  Protestant  to  Roman 
Catholic  hands,  through  the  missionary  zeal  of  a  French 
noblewoman  controlled  by  the  Jesuits  on  the  one  hand,  Jesuit*  in  Con- 
and  the  financial  needs  of  the  noble  de  Monts,  who  had 
become  governor  of  a  Huguenot  town  and  wanted  to  de- 
fend it  against  time  of  persecution,  on  the  other.  Thus 
b^an  the  Jesuit  missions  in  North  America  under  fa- 
vourable auspices,  and  thus  sounded  the  death -knell  of  a 
Protestant  New  France  in  North  America. 
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IV 

To  the  Jesuits,  those  fonientera  of  wars  aud  mischief  in 
every  country  where  they  have  been  permitted  to  live, 
France  owes  it  that  North  America  was  lost  to  her.  The 
first  thing  the  Jesuits  aimed  at  was  to  get  control  of 
Acadia  and  Canada,  and  banish  every  heretic  from  the 
new  world,  then  prevent  any  more  from  coming.  In  that 
simple  way  New  France  wjis  to  be  kept  Roman  Catholic, 
and  free  from  religions  troubles  such  as  had  long  dis- 
tracted France  and  (Jermany  and  other  nations.  By  the 
formation  of  a  new  company,  the  Company  of  New 
France,  in  which  no  Huguenot  had  place,  and  by  th3 
taking  away  of  its  charter  from  the  former  company,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  a.  Huguenot,  the  transformation 
was  accomplished  after  a  few  years.  Coruplaints  of  the 
singing  of  the  Huguenots  on  shipboard  brought  orders 
prohibiting  the  singing  of  hymns,  which  w;is  peculiarly 
distasteful  to  the  Jesuits,  of  whom  it  was  said,  "  They  do 
not  sirg ;  birds  of  prey  never  do."  Champlain,  as  gov- 
ernor of  Quebec,  tried  to  enforce  the  orders  against  sing- 
ing and  public  saying  of  prayers,  but  says :  "At  last  it 
was  agreed  that  they  might  meet  to  pray,  but  should  not 
sing  psalms.  A  bad  bargain,  yet  it  was  the  best  we 
could  do." 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  Jesuits  had  grown 
strong  enough  to  stop  even  the  arrival  of  the  singing 
Protestants.  Under  the  policy  of  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
who  was  as  zealoas  a  Roman  Catholic  as  he  was  energetie 
and  unscrupulous  a  minister  of  Louis  XIII,  every  emi- 
grant who  went  out  under  the  Company  of  New  France, 
must  fir  st  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  This  was  in 
the  line  of  Richelieu's  plan  to  crush  out  Protestantism  in 
France  also,  and  was  regarded  as  a  master  stroke  of 
policy.  What  it  accomplished  was  to  hand  over  North 
America  to  England,  and  to  pave  the  way  in  France  for 
the  awful  days  of  Red  Revolution  and  a  descending  scale 
of  power  and  influence  among  the  world  powers. 


.- 
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Huguenots 


It  was  one  of  the  reprif  Is  of  jostice,  one  of  the  right- 
eous punishments  of  religious  usurpation,  that  when  the  sj'wniimm 
English  king  determined  to  contest  the  claim  to  North  cuima  Nova 

Scotift 

America  by  right  of  discovery,  Sir  William  Alexander, 
who  had  a  royal  grant  to  Nova  Scotia,  found  the  best 
material  for  his  expedition  of  conquest  in  the  lai-ge  num- 
bers of  Huguenot  seamen  and  soldiers  who  had  found 
refuge  in  England  from  the  renewed  persecutions  at  home, 
and  were  only  too  ghui  to  eugiige  in  war  against  the 
Jesuits,  even  though  they  were  French.  Hence  we  find 
that  the  admiral  who  had  charge  of  Sir  Alexander's 
squadron,  fitted  out  for  the  conquest  of  New  France,  was 
David  Kirke,  while  his  brothers  were  his  assistants — all 
natives  of  Dieppe  in  Normandy,  and  staunch  Protestants  Helped  by 
who  had  fled  from  their  country  rather  than  deny  their 
faith.  The  sailing  master,  Jacques  Michel,  was  an  ardent 
Calvlnist,  who  had  been  in  the  employ  of  Ouillaume  de 
Caen  when  that  strong  Hugnenot  leader  was  at  the  head 
of  the  former  Canadian  Company  organized  by  de  Monta. 
Acadia  was  an  easy  prey  to  these  bold  invaders,  and 
Kirke  then  turned  his  attention  to  Quebec,  and  on  July 
20,  1629,  that  stronghold,  under  Champlain,  was  obliged 
to  surrender.  And  now  the  Jesuit  fathers  who  had  lately 
come  to  occupy  the  mission  field  which  they  proposed  to 
hold  forever  shut  against  heretics,  were  prisoners  in  the 
hands  of  tlie  very  heretics  whose  destruction  at  home  and 
abroad  they  had  planned. 

That  Quebec  again  passed  into  French  possession,  be- 
cause peace  had  been  signed  between  England  and  France 
three  months  before  Quebec  was  captured,  was  a  fortune 
of  war;  but  during  the  three  years  of  negotiations  a 
Huguenot,  Louis  Kirk,  was  in  command,  and  won  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  all  by  his  admirable  and  toler- 
ant conduct.  His  English  name  came  from  the  fact  that 
his  father  was  a  Scotehman  who  lived  and  married  in  lou«»  Kirk  at 
France.     He  tried  to  induce  the  French  families  to  re- 
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main  in  Quebec,  and  permitted  them  their  religious  lib- 
erty— an  example  which  the  Jesuit  fathers,  whom  he  per- 
mitted to  say  mass,  never  reciprocated  when  they  were  in 
power.  It  is  significant,  also,  that  it  was  a  Huguenot, 
Emery  de  Caen,  who  was  made  the  agent  of  France  to  re- 
ceive back  her  American  province.  The  truth  seems  to 
be  that  the  Huguenots  were  men  of  such  ability  and  trust- 
worthiness that  they  were  chosen  when  public  service  de- 
manding highest  integrity  and  f^apacity  was  to  be  ren- 
dered. We  are  constantly  reminded  of  the  fact  that 
France  lost  her  best  blood  when  her  Protestant  subjects 
were  massacred  or  exiled.  They  were  the  people  who 
had  convictions  and  courage,  capacity  and  character  such 
as  make  nations  powerful  and  influential.  And  while 
New  France  was  to  cease  to  exist,  the  best  of  Old  France 
was  to  enter  into  the  making  of  the  New  World.  The 
religious  bigotry  and  <  . .  me  and  folly  of  the  leaders  of  one 
nation,  inspired  by  a  hierarchy  as  pitiless  as  it  has  ever 
been  shortsighted  and  grasping,  were  to  contribute  ele- 
ments of  inestimable  value  to  other  nations,  particularly 
to  that  new  one  that  was  destined  to  be  the  wonder  of 
them  all. 

May  23, 1633,  was  a  decisive  day  for  New  France.  On 
that  day  Champlain,  again  appointed  governor,  received 
the  keys  of  the  fort  of  Quebec  from  the  Huguenot  de  Caen, 
and  from  that  hour  Canada  was  closed  to  the  Huguenot  as 
a  colonist.  None  but  Roman  Catholic  Frenchmen  could 
acquire  permanent  residence.  Dr.  Baird  is  undoubtedly 
right  when  he  says :  "In  this  prohibition,  religious  in- 
tolerance pronounced  the  doom  of  the  French  colonial 
system  in  America.  The  exclusion  of  the  Huguenots 
from  New  France  was  one  of  the  most  stupendous  blunders 
that  history  records.  The  repressive  policy  pursued  by 
the  French  government  for  the  next  fifty  years,  culminat- 
'ng  in  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  tended  more 
and  more  to  awaken  and  to  strengthen  among  the  Protes- 
tants a  disposition  to  emigrate  to  foreign  lands.     Industri- 
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ous  and  thrifly,  ready  for  any  sacrifice  to  enjoy  the  liberty 
of  conscience  denied  them  at  home,  they  would  have 
rejoiced  to  build  up  a  French  state  in  the  New  World. 
No  other  lesirable  class  of  the  populatioL  of  France  was 
inclined  for  immigration.  It  was  with  great  difBculty 
that  from  time  to  time  the  feeble  colony  could  be  recruited, 
at  vast  expense,  and  with  inferior  material.  Meanwhile, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  expatriated  Huguenots  carried 
into  Prot^-stant  countries  of  Northern  Europe,  and  into  the 
British  colonies  of  North  America,  the  capital,  the  indus- 
trial skill,  the  intelligence,  the  moral  worth,  that  might 
have  enriched  the  French  possessions,  and  secured  to  the 
Gallic  race  a  vast  domain  upon  the  North  American 
continent" 
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CHAPTER  I 
THE  FIRST  COMERS 


IN  the  list  of  passengers  on  the  good  ship  Manpower  Th*May. 
may  be  seen  the  names  of  a  family  called  '*Mullins,"  ""*"'  ''* 
consisting  of  father  and  mother  and  two  children :  a 
son  named  Joseph  and  a  daughter  named  Priscilla.  But 
while  the  name  Willin^m  Mallins  is  thoroughly  English, 
investigation  proves  thai  the  man  so  called  was  not  Eng- 
lis?  At  all.  When  the  little  ship  SpeedvxU  put  out  fivm 
Deifthaven  in  Holland  to  meet  tiie  ifaj^/lotrer  at  South- 
ampton, among  the  Pilgrims  there  was  a  Huguenot  family, 
the  fother's  name  being  Guillanme  Molines.  Already  ia 
the  Old  World,  in  that  haven  of  Holland,  the  English  and 
French  refugees,  sufferers  alike  for  their  religion,  had 
clasped  hands  of  kinship  ;  and  in  the  first  company  that 
made  home  in  the  New  World  the  Huguenots  were 
represented,  although  the  habit  of  comipling  names 
tended  to  conceal  the  facu  In  that  first  awful  year  of 
starvation  and  suffering  that  followed  the  coming  of  the 
Pilgrims  to  the  Massachusetts  coast,  Guillanme  Molines, 
his  wife,  and  the  son  perished.  But  Priscilla  survived, 
and  by  her  marriage  with  John  Alden  became  the  ances- 
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New  England  as  the  typical  Puritan  maiden  ;  and  so  com- 
pletely is  she  identified  in  thought  and  imagination  with 
the  story  of  the  Pilgrims,  that  in  spite  of  the  record  of 
history  it  is  probable  that  the  picture  of  John  Alden  and 
his  fair  young  bride  will  remain  the  popular  representa- 
tion of  the  peculiarly  English  ancestors  of  New  England. 
French  Tr«it»  And  yet,  as  a  recent  writer  suggests,  it  has  always  been 
a  source  of  wonder  that  an  English  girl  could  have  had 
the  ready  wit  to  give  John  Alden  "  the  tip"  that  released 
him  from  his  ambiguous  wooing  and  herself  from  the 
domination  of  the  fierce  little  captain.  "  How  blind  we 
were  to  the  Gallic  coquetry  with  which  she  held  on  to 
Miles  till  she  had  secured  John  !  She  was  a  worthy  pro- 
genitor of  the  Yankee  girl  in  her  ability  to  take  care  of 
herself.  We  must  blot  out,  then,  from  the  historic  portrait 
the  blue  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks  of  the  English  maiden  whom 
our  fancy  has  called  up  whenever  we  have  thought  of 
Priscilla ;  and  we  must  paint  in  a  slender,  graceful,  black- 
haired  brunette,  with  brown-black  velvet  eyes  and  long 
sweeping  lashes,  from  under  which  were  shot  such  glances 
as  melted  the  hearts  of  all  the  colony ;  and  we  must  adorn  the 
Puritan  garb  with  some  dainty  ribbon."  We  can  at  once 
see  how  this  difiFerent  feminine  element  would  exert  its 
powerful  influence,  and  how  Priscilla  would  be  a  marked 
character. 

A  still  greater  shock  will  be  given  to  tradition  and 
family  pride  when  it  is  said,  further,  that  there  are  very 
good  grounds  for  believing  that  John  Alden  himself  had 
Huguenot  blood  in  his  veins.  Let  this  case  be  stated  by 
Julien,  author  of  Tales  of  Old  Boston,  who  made  it  a  mat- 
ter of  careful  research,  and  thought  the  evidence  rather 
strongly  in  favour  of  a  Huguenot  origin.  The  Alden 
genealogies,  he  says,  state  vaguely  that  the  name  of  Alden 
is  not  found  in  England,  or  mention  a  certain  Mr.  Alden 
of  St.  John's  College,  who  is  referred  to  as  "one  who 
suffered  by  the  tyrannical  Bartholomew  act"— which 
suggests  that  it  was  a  French  refugee  of  1572  who  was 
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the  ancestor  of  this  famUy.    There  is  mentior  also  of  a 
"John  Alden  of  the  Middle  Temple,"  to  whom  a  coat  of 
arms  was  aasigned  in  1607.     Now  the  John  Alden  of  the  am;»  '•«- 
Mayflower,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a  cooper,  whom  the 
Pilgrims  met  at  Southampton,  just  before  their  departure 
for  America,  and  whom  they  induced  to  join  their  com- 
pany with  the  understanding  that  he  should  be  free  to 
remain,  or  return  to  England  as  he  pleased.    I  find  in  the 
list  of  persons,  mostly  Huguenots  naturalized  by  royal 
letters  patent  and  recorded  at  Westminster  for  the  5th  of 
March,  1691,  the  name  of  Anne  Alden,  with  those  of  her 
son-in-law  Jean  Biancard  and  M»ry,  his  daughter.    And 
there  is  a  still  more  significant  record  of  the  granting  of 
naturalization  in  1575— that  is,   three  years  after  the 
massacre   of   St.   Bartholomew— to  "Susan  and  Sarah 
Alden,  daughters  of  John  Alden  of  London,  grocer,  and 
Rirbara,  daughter  of  Jacques  du  Prier,  his  wife."    In 
these  records  we  have  sufficient  evidence  at  least  to  surmise 
that  the  John  Alden  of  the  Mayflower,  as  well  as  his  wife 
Priscilla,  was  of  direct  Huguenot  origin.    Everybody  is 
familiar  with  Millais'  beautiful  picture  of  the  "  Huguenot 
Lovers"  of  the  period  of  the  St  Bartholomew  massacre. 
It  would  be  a  curious  continuation  of  the  story  which  that 
picture  suggests  if  it  should  have  a  New  World  companion 
piece  in  the  New  England  lovers  of  1620,  who  on  the 
white  sand  and  amid  the  tangled  sea  grasses  of  Plymouth 
beach,  vowed  fealty  to  each  other. 

n 

The  case  of  Priscilla  Molines  is  more  or  less  typical  of  chMf-nn 
the  record  of  other  Huguenot  emigrants.  Her  name  was 
distorted  into  the  uneuphonious  appellation  of  MuUins, 
and  her  identity  was  swallowed  up  in  all  its  superficial 
aspects  by  the  outward  characteristics  of  her  alien  neigh- 
bours. It  is  easy  to  account  for  the  changes  which  took 
place  in  the  French  names  :  even  common  English  names 
of  that  period  were  spelled  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  whim  or  degree  of  learuing  of  the  user,  and 
so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  stninge  and  unfa- 
miliar names  of  the  French  emigrants  should  have  been 
mangled  almost  out  t>f  all  resemblance  to  the  originals. 
We  shall  find  this  to  be  the  case  over  and  over  again. 
And  while  the  Huguenots  did  not  lose  the  essential  traits 
of  character  which  are  the  pride  of  their  descendants, 
they  were  very  adaptable,  and  soon  learned  to  conform  to 
the  outward  customs  of  the  people  among  whom  they  found 
themselves.    They  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  civili- 
zation by  which  they  were  surrounded  and  thoroughly 
identified  themselves  with  it.     For  these  reasons  it  is 
often  extremely  difficult  to  separate  their  history  from  the 
history  of  the  country  at  large,  just  as  in  the  present  in- 
stance it  would  be  an  almost  impossible  task  to  convince 
the  general  public  that  Priscilla  MuUius,  the  flower  of 
early  Puritan  civilization,  was  in  reality  a  daughter  of 

France.  _,         ,. 

A  year  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  on  Plymouth 
Rock  another  Huguenot  joined  his  fortunes  to  those  of  the 
infant  state.     This  was  Phillip  de  la  Noye,  who  came  over 
in  the  ship  Fo^une.     Like  so  many  other  French  emi- 
grants who  came  to  America,  la  Noye  was  born  in  Hol- 
land where  his  parents  had  taken  refuge,  and  had  there 
made    his  acquaintance  with  the  Puritans.     Fate  was 
kinder  to  him  than^t  had  been  to  Guillaume  Molines,  and 
he  was  enabled  to  gain  a  strong  footho'^T  i„  the  colony. 
His    descendants,   whose  name  became  anglicized  into 
Delano,  are  numerous  in  the  region  where  their  ancestors 
landed,  and  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  West  as  well  as  in 
New  England.     The  Iste  Rev.  H.  A.  Delano,  a  Baptist 
minister  of  marked  gifts  as  a  preacher,  was  an  honoured 
member  of  this  family. 

Ill 
In  the  year  1f.f.2,  .lean  Tonton,  "of  Rotchell  in  France, 
Doctor  Chirurgiou,"  forwarded  a  petition  to  the  "Magis- 
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trates  of  the  Massachusetts  Colonie  "  oa  behalf  of  himself 
and  other  persecuted  citizens  of  that  town.     The  petition- 
era  stated  that  they  "are  for  their  religion  sake,  outed 
and  expelled  from  their  habitations  and  dwellings  in 
Rotchell, ' '  and  humbly  crave  the  ' '  liberty  to  come  heather, 
here  to  'inhabit  and  abide  amongst  the  English  in  this 
Jurisdiction,  and  to  follow  such  honest  endeavours  & 
ymploymts,  as  providence  hath  or  shall  direct  them  unto, 
whereby  they  may  get  a  livelihood,  and  that  they  might 
have  so  much  favour  from  the  Govmt  hei-e,  ixs  in  some 
measure  to  be  certayne  of  their  residence  here  before  they 
undertake  the  voyage,  and  what  privileges  they  may 
expect  here  to  have,  that  so  accordingly  as  they  find 
incoridgmt  for  further  progress  herein,  they  may  dispose 
of  their  estates  of  Eotchell,  where  they  may  not  have  any 
longer  continuance."     In  October  of  that  year  the  Gen-  October  .efa 
eral  Court  of  Massachusetts  granted  the  petitionera  the 
right  to  take  up  their  residence  in  the  Colony,  but  how 
many  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  tell.     A  list  of  the  petitionera  was  forwarded  with 
the  petition  itself,  but  unfortunately  it  was  destroyed. 
Doubtless  several  of  them  found  their  way  to  Boston,  for 
we  have  evidence  that  Jean  Toutou  himself  arrived  in 
Massachusetts  during  the  very  year  of  the  petition.     In 
1687  we  find  him  again  addressing  the  General  Court,  de- 
claring that  he  had  "ever  since  the  year  1662  been  an 
Inhabitant  iu  the  Territory  of  his  Majesty." 

Philip  English,  who  was  baptized  Phillip  L'Anglois, 
came  to  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  or  about  the  year  1670.   8«iem  1670 
He  was  a  high-8pirite<i  man  and  possessed  of  a  great  store 
of  energy,  and  he  at  once  made  a  place  for  himself  in  the 
aflfaira  of  that  thriving  seaport.     Ho  built  up  a  large  trade 
with  France,  Spain  and  the  West  Indies,  and  soon  came 
to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  prosperous  merchants 
of  Salem.     At  one  time,  when  at  the  height  of  his  good 
fortune,  he  was  credited  with  owning  fourteen  buildings  phiiipBngiuh 
iu  the  town,  a  commodious  warehouse  and  wharf,  to  say 
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nothing  of  the  twenty-one  vessels  which  brought  in 
splendid  profits  under  his  skillful  management.  Eng- 
lish had  made  his  way  to  Salem  from  the  Island  of  Jersey, 
and  he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  over  a  number  of 
his  compatriots  who  had  taken  refuge  there.  There  is  no 
complete  record  of  their  names,  but  we  know  that  among 
those  who  came  to  Salem  were  John  Touzell,  John 
Browne  (Jean  Le  Brun),  Nicholas  Chevalier,  Peter 
Morall,  Edward  Feveryear,  John  Voudin,  Rachel  Delia- 
close,  the  Valpy  family,  the  Lefavors  and  the  Cabota. 

IV 

But  it  was  not  until  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  crushed  all  hope  of  religious  toleration  in  France 
and  rendered  the  lives  of  Protestants  unsafe,  that  the 
Huguenots  began  to  flock  to  New  England  in  any  consid- 
erable numbers.  In  the  very  month  of  the  Revocation 
their  eyes  were  turned  longingly  towards  the  new  world 
that  promised  them  an  asylum  from  their  persecutions 
and  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  that  liberty  of  conscience  for 
which  they  had  so  manfully  struggled  during  a  period  of 
over  a  century  and  a  half.  On  October  1,  1685,  a  letter 
was  sent  from  La  Bochelle  to  some  unknown  correspond- 
ent in  Boston  ;  it  expressed  the  condition  of  the  Rochel- 
lese  and  the  faith  they  had  in  New  England  as  a  place  of 
refuge,  as  the  following  extract  will  show : 
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Letter  from  God  grant  that  I  and  my  family  were  with  yon,  we  shonld  not  l>ave 

"""*"•  been  exposed  to  the  furie  of  our  enemies,  who  rob  U8  of  the  goods  which 

God  hath  given  us  to  the  subsistence  of  our  sonle  and  body,  I  shall 
not  assume  to  write  all  the  miseries  that  we  suffer,  which  cannot  be 
coajprehended  in  a  letter,  but  iu  many  books.  I  shall  tell  you  briefly, 
that  our  temple  is  condemned,  and  razed,  our  ministers  banished  for- 
ever, all  their  goods  confiscated,  and  moreover  they  are  condemned  to 
the  flue  of  a  thousand  crowns.  All  t'other  temples  are  also  razed,  ex- 
cepted the  temple  of  R6,  and  two  or  three  others.  By  act  of  Parlia- 
ment we  are  hindered  to  be  masters  in  any  trade  or  skill.  We  expect 
every  days  the  lord  governour  or  Gniene,  woom  shall  put  aoldien  in 
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our  houses,  and  take  away  our  children  to  he  offered  to  the  Idol,  aa 
they  have  done  in  t'other  oonntrya. 

The  country  where  yon  live  (that  is  to  say  New  England)  is  in  great 
estime  ;  I  and  a  grat  many  others,  Protestant*,  intend  to  go  there. 
Tell  us,  if  you  please,  what  advantage  we  can  have  there,  and  particu- 
larly the  boors  who  are  aooouBtumed  to  plow  the  ground.  If  somebody 
of  your  country  would  hazard  to  come  here  with  a  ship  to  fetch  in  our 
French  Protestacta,  be  would  make  great  gain. 

Five  years  previous,  in  1680,  soix.e  oomraissioners  dele- 
gated by  the  Protestants  of  Ljv  Ro<beli^-  h -d  visited  Boston 
and  gained  permission  for  a  number  of  their  countrymen 
to  settle  in  Massachusetts.  But  the  projected  emigration 
was  given  up,  though  two  years  later  twelve  persons  did 
find  their  way  to  Boston,  coming  by  way  of  London. 
They  were  6lie  Charron,  Frangois  Basset,  Marie  Tissan 
Par6  and  her  three  daughters,  ar?l  a  widow  named 
Guerry,  with  her  two  sons,  her  son-in-law  and  two  small 
children.  This  little  company  was  very  hospitably  re- 
ceived by  the  good  people  of  Boston.  They  were  in  abso- 
lute poverty  ;  so  great  was  their  destitution,  and  so  sym- 
pathetic were  the  people  for  the  sufferings  which  they  had 
undergone  for  conscience'  sake,  that  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil recommended  that  on  a  certain  day  all  the  c1  nrcL.\3 
of  the  neighbourhood  should  take  up  a  collection  to  relieve 
their  distress,  referring  to  them  as  *'  these  Christian  suf- 
ferers." At  such  a  welcome  these  forlorn  pilgrims  must 
have  indeed  thought  that  they  had  at  last  reached  the 
Promised  Land,  and  it  was  probably  the  news  of  their 
kindly  reception  which  caused  the  Rochellese  to  look  with 
such  yearning  eyes  towards  Boston  and  Massachusetts. 
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Nor  had  they  any  cause  to  be  disappoint<>d  when,  in 
1686,  a  company  of  them  reached  the  colony.  The  first 
ship  arrived  in  July  of  that  year,  coming  by  way  of  St. 
Christopher's.  In  granting  their  application  for  admis- 
sion to  the  colony,  the  council  passed  an  order  including 
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other  French  Protestants  within  its  scope  as  follows :'  *  Or- 
dered, That  upon  the  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  before 
the  president,  and  under  his  hand  and  seal  of  his  M^jtys 
Territory  and  Dominion,  they  be  allowed  to  reside  and 
dwell  in  his  Miijtys  sd  dominion,  and  to  proceed  from 
hence  and  return  hither  as  freely  as  any  other  of  his 
Majtys  subjects,  and  this  to  be  an  order  for  all  such 
French  rroU>stiiuts  that  shall  or  may  come  into  this  his 
Majtys  Territory  and  Dominion."  By  this  generous 
action  of  the  council,  Massivchusetts  put  herself  on  record 
as  being  ready  and  eager  to  furnish  a  home  for  all  those  who 
truly  desired  to  dwell  in  liberty  of  conscience.  And  we 
can  only  add  that  she  was  amply  repaid  for  her  liberality 
by  tlie  high  character  and  loyalty  of  the  French  refugees 
whom  she  sheltered.  Bowdoin,  Faneuil  and  Revere,  are 
names  that  she  cx)uld  ill  afford  to  have  stricken  from  her 

annals.  . 

In  August  the  second  party  of  emigrants  arrived.    1  ney 
had  suflfered  much  from  the  long  voyage  and  had  lost 
their  doctor  and  twelve  of  their  fellows  through  sickness 
on  the  way  over.     The  survivors  who  landed  in  Boston 
were  wasted  by  sickness  and  were  almost  wholly  destitute 
of  property.    Their  sad  plight  did  not  escape  the  vigilance 
of  the  ever  watchful  and  solicitous  council,  which  pre- 
pared a  statement  of  the  needs  of  the  Huguenots  and 
caused  it  to  be  read  iu  all  the  churches  of  the  colony. 
This  paper  represented  them  as  "objects of  a  true  Chris- 
tian charity,"  exhorted  the  people  to  give  liberally  in  so 
good  a  cause,  and  asked  the  ministers  to  "put  forward 
the  people  in  their  charity."     Captain  Elisha  Hutchin- 
son and  Captain  Samuel  Sewall,  two  of  the  leading  citi- 
zens of  Boston,  took  charge  of  receiving  and  distributing 
the  relief  fund,  and  everything  was  done  to  provide  for 
the  fugitives'  comfort  and  welfare.     We  are  told  m  the 
brief  prepared  by  the  council  that  this  stricken  company 
consisted  of  "fifteen  French  familyes  with  a  religious 
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Protestant  minister,  who  are  in  all,  men,  women  and  chil- 

ness  that  had  ^een  sno  ^.^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

Ifnrl'ciX^-wn^^^^^^  "Fn^ch  Hon.")  w.. 

Tn  the  road  to  prosperity.  wa«  unreuutt.ug  ^^l^'Z 
to  alleviate  the  misery  of  his  countrymen,  -«d  J»«  ^^^ 
Trositv  was  unbounded.  Not  for  lont,-,  l'"^*-^*^"-'^"^  *3 
dZted  emigrants  stand  in  necni  of  assistance.  They  had 
b  ^ght  littfe  pn>perty  with  them,  ^^^ ^JH^lZ 
thrift  perseverance,  and  industry,  and  they  were  soon 
lb7e  t^  to^-re  of  themselves  and  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  later  arrivala. 
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UK  u  settl  .uent.  Du  Tuffeau  reached  Bonton  in  the 
..iW  part  of  the  summer  of  1687,  and  ui^n  presenting 
lis  iiwl.  iitiiils  was  given  a  grant  of  s»ven  hundred  and 
Hi  y  ac?  of  land  in  the  Nipmuck  nj  fl,  on  the  site  of 
she  J)  ^^     f  t<'"'  of  Oxford. 

The  1  t'ted  for  the  little  colony  wius  far  from 

civilizat.  i  the  heart  of  the  forests  that  Htret«hed  in 

every  directiu  i  undi.sturbed  by  the  settler's  axe.  It  could 
be  rejuhed  only  by  the  faint  trail  known  an  the  Bay  Path, 
whiih  connecUtl  Boston  with  the  valley  of  the  Connecti- 
cut River  and  the  settlement  of  Springfield ;  but  remote 
and  difficult  of  access  as  it  was,  the  Oxford  region  had 
many  features  to  recommend  it.  A  small  river  flowed 
through  the  centre  of  a  delightful  valley  which  was  walled 
in  by  a  circU-  of  rolling  hills.  Abundant  water-power 
was  at  hand,  the  le\  el  plain  which  stretched  out  on  either 
sii! -of  the  river  gave  evidence  of  great  fertility,  while 
the  near-by  hillsides  offered  admirable  opportunities  for 
orchards  and  meadows. 

To  thi-  promisi:  g  locality:  then,  tb.e  first  irv.mp  of  aet- 
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tiers  nimle  tli.ir  wft>  in  tlu-  suuiiu.  r  of  du  Tuffeau'H  ar-  *;;{»••,•/«, 
riviil  ill  BoHtoii.     There  were  not  mon'  thiin  tmi  families  iu 
the  party  which  Daniel  Bondct,  an  iiitrei>i«i  French  Prot- 
estant minister  v  iio  bad  come  to  BoHtou  during  the  pre 
viou8  yetir,  led  forward  into  the  wildernesH.     Hardly  had 
the  work  of     .aring  tl  >■  hind  and  building  the  rude  log 
i-ubiim  been  gotten  under  way  when  du  Tuffcau  hini«elf 
took  up  his  resid.nee  in  the  colony.     Fortunately  for  the 
colonists  thewinUT  proved  to  be  a  very  mild  one  ;  andal- 
tiiough  tiiey  had  arrived  too  late  for  gathering  any  crops 
they  (Uil  not  suffer  for  lai-k  of  food,  a«  the  woods  abounded  Q«in"«>««Fiih 
in  gjime  and  tlie  numerous  lakes  and  streams  were  well 
stocked  with  tish,  while  from  tlie  neighbouring  Indians 
they  were  abir  to  procure  snpplies  of  c<»rn.     Du  Tuffeau's 
Qrst  'cure  was  to  enM;t  a  foi :  on  a  hill  which  commandwl 
the  little  village  and  the  surroundiuj,'  valley.     The  remains 
of  this  fort  are  still  extant,  and  show  it  to  have  been  a  Th.  Fort 
cjuefully  planned  and  solidly  built  structure,  consisting 
of  a  roomy  inclosure  surrounded  by  a  stockade,  near  the 
centre  of  which  stood  a  block-house  about  thirty  feet  long 
by  eighteen  feet  wide.     The  fort  war  equipped  with  a  well 
am'  a  powder-magazine  and  was  adapted  to  resist  a  sud- 
den onslaught  or  an  extended  siege ;  for  the  settlers  of 
those  dayswe-H  forced  to  hold  'vcs  in  ren'l        ^ 

against  evei.i  conceivable  stn  " 
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The  year  following  the 
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settlers.  This  fompany  nbereu  about  foi  .,  persons  in 
all,  and  Bernou  t<.<'k  upon  himiself  tlie  expense  uf  tilting 
out  the  entire  futerprise.     As  800!>  arriveil  at  Bos-  i6M 

ton  Bemon  pro<.eded  to  get  a  conh.  .,..  m  of  a  grant  of 
land  giving  him  a  t    oi    >i  twentv  live  hundred  acren 
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lying  within  the  boundaries  of  Oxford.  A  little  later  he 
set  out  from  Boston  accompanied  by  Joseph  Dudley,  then 
Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts  and  one  of  the  principal 
proprietors  of  the  Oxford  lands,  who  desired  to  show  all 
courtesy  to  the  powerful  and  agreeable  Huguenot  by  put- 
ting him  in  formal  possession  of  his  property.  Bernon's 
presence  gave  a  fr(«h  impetus  to  the  thri\  iug  little  vil- 
lage. He  at  once  -t  about  causing  needed  improvements 
to  be  made ;  built  a  grist-mill  and  a  saw-mill  to  utilize 
the  excellent  water-power,  and  in  many  other  ways  pro- 
vided for  the  comfort  and  widtaie  of  the  colonists.  It  is 
significant  to  note  that  among  his  earliest  entei  prises  on 
American  soil  was  the  erection  of  a  commodious  "tem- 
ple" for  the  worship  of  God.  Previous  to  his  coming, 
religious  exercises  had  been  conducted  in  minister  Bon- 
det's  "great  house,"  which  stood  a  little  apart  from  the 
village,  but  owing  to  the  number  of  new  arrivals  it  was 
no  longer  large  enough  to  serve  as  a  place  of  gathering. 

The  village  itself  was  built  in  the  compact  style  to 
which  the  refugees  had  been  accustomed  in  their  native 
country.  All  in  all,  the  town  probably  contained  between 
seventy  and  eighty  inhabitants  during  the  second  year  of 
its  establishment.  Gabriel  Bernon  was  only  an  occasional 
resident,  spending  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  Boston. 
After  Bernon,  du  TuflFeau  was  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant personage  connected  with  the  village.  Besides  acting 
as  Bernon's  agent  he  was  the  village  magistrate,  commis- 
sioned by  the  General  Court  in  1689  to  "  have  Authority 
for  Tryall  of  small  Causes  not  exceeding  forty  shillings, 
and  to  act  in  all  other  matters  m  any  other  Assistant  may 
doe,  as  the  Lawes  of  this  Colony  direct."  Andr6  Sigour- 
uey  was  likewi:*  a  leader  in  the  community.  His  ap- 
pointment as  constable  of  "the  French  Plantation,"  an 
office  which  carried  with  it  considerable  respect  and  in- 
fluence, shows  how  highly  he  was  regarded  by  his  fellow 
citizens.  With  Sigoumey  was  his  wife,  Charlotte  Pairan, 
and  five  childrtui,  who  fled  with  him  from  La  Rochelle 
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during  the  winter  of  1681.  Franyois  Bureau  came  of 
noble  blood,  and  fled  to  Loudon  with  his  brother  Thomas 
from  their  native  village  of  Niort,  in  Poitou.  In  1688 
Francois  came  to  Oxford  with  his  wife  Anne  and  their 
two  soas  and  two  daughers.  The  eldest  daughter,  Anne, 
became  later  on  the  wife  of  Benjamin  Faneuil  and  the 
mother  of  Peter  Faneuil  of  Boston  fame. 

Besides  these,  there  was  Jean  Germaine,  whose  name 
wiis  corrupted  into  Germon  or  Glerman,  and  his  daughter 
Margaret,  who  came  from  La  Tremblade,  in  the  province 
of  Saintonge ;  Paiz  Cassaneau,  of  Languedoc ;  Daniel 
Johonnot,  a  youthful  nephew  of  Andr6  Sigourney  ;  Jean 
Martin,  his  wife  Anne,  and  their  two  children  ;  Elie 
Dupeux,  a  native  of  Port  des  Barques  on  the  Siiintonge 
coast ;  Rene  Grignon,  Thomas  Mousset,  Guillaume  Barbut, 
Jean  Millet,  Pieii-e  Caute  (Canton),  Cornilly,  Butt^ 
Thibaud,  Mourgues,  and  an  Englishman  named  Johnson 
who  married  Susanne  Sigourney.  Jacques  Depont  was  a 
nephew  of  Bernon,  while  Jean  Baudouin  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Pierre  Baudouin,  founder  uf  the  illustrious  Bow- 
doiu  family  in  America. 

Ill 

But  the  little  colony  so  prosperously  begun  was  destined 
to  have  its  full  share  of  troubles.    The  practice  oi  some  TrouUes 
unscrupulous  traders  in  selling  mm  to  the  Indians  seems  Tradtn 
to  have  given  the  settlers  the  first  premonitions  of  im- 
pending disaster.     In   1691  the  worthy  Pastor  Bondet,   i«9i 
who  had  an  appointment  from  the'Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  to  work  among  the  luuians,  wrote  a 
letter  to  one  of  the  Massachusetts  authorities  imploring 
him  to  use  his  influence  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  traffic. 
After  stating  that  the  cause  of  his  request  is  one  which 
fills  his  heart  with  sorrow,  he  writes,  "My  humble  re- 
quest will  be  at  least  before  God  and  before  you  a  solemn 
protestation  against  the  guilt  of  those  incorrigible  persons 
who  dwell  in  our  place.    The  rome  is  always  sold  to  the 
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Indian  without  order  and  measure,  insomuch  that  accord- 
ing to  the  complaint  sent  to  me  by  master  Dickestcan 
with  advice  to  present  it  to  your  honour,  the  26  of  the 
last  month  there  was  about  twenty  Indians  so  furious  by 
drunkeness  that  they  fought  like  bears  and  fell  upon  one 
called  Hemes  who  is  appointed  for  preaching  the  Gospel 
amongst  them.  He  had  been  so  much  disfigured  by  his 
wonds  that  there  is  no  hope  of  his  recovery."  Bondet 
then  goes  on  to  beg  his  reader  to  interpose  and  maintain 
"the  honour  of  God  in  a  Christian  habitation"  and  give 
comfort  to  '<8ome  honest  souls  which  being  incompatible 
with  such  abominations  feel  every  day  the  burden  of 
afliction  of  their  honourable  peregrination  aggravated." 

But  no  steps  appear  to  have  been  taken  to  suppress  the 
evil  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  for  two  years  later 
Andr6  Sigounicy  made  the  following  deposition : 

Andr6  Sigourney  ages  of  about  fifty  years  doe  afflnne  that  the  28 
day  <rf  nonember  last  he  was  with  all  the  others  of  the  village  in  the 
mill  for  to  take  the  mm  in  the  hands  of  Peter  Canton  and  when  they 
asked  him  way  hee  doe  abuse  soe  the  Indiensin  seleing  them  liquor  to 
the  great  shame  and  dangers  of  all  the  company  hee  sd  Canton  an- 
swered that  itt  WM  bis  will  and  hee  hath  right  soe  to  doe  and  asking 
him  further  if  itt  was  noe  him  how  make  soe  many  Indiens  drunk  he 
did  answer  that  hee  had  sell  to  one  Indien  and  one  aqua  the  valew  of 
four  t''^  -^nd  that  itt  is  all  upon  wch  one  of  the  company  named 
HUft.  ' : .  X  told  him  that  hee  have  meet  an  Indien  dmnk  wch  have 
gat  t^  ■  oil  and  said  that  itt  was  to  the  mill  how  sell  itt  he  an- 
■werec       .,  itt  may  bee  tmeth. 

The  settlers  had  real  cause  for  alarm  when,  in  the 
sommer  of  1694,  a  band  of  Indians  set  on  by  the  Canadian 
priests,  brutally  murdered  the  young  daughter  of  one  of 
the  villagers  named  Alard,  and  carried  off  two  little  chil- 
dren. Other  depredations  followed,  and  the  whole  line 
of  the  outlying  English  colonies  was  threatened  by  the 
attacks  of  roving  bands  of  Canadian  Indians  accompanied 
by  Jesuit  miwionaries.  The  inhabitants  of  Oxford  were 
continually  stirred  by  the  news  of  some  bloody  foray ; 
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now  it  would  be  the  story  of  how  some  isolated  farmhouse 
had  been  attacked  in  the  middle  of  the  uight  and  its 
sleeping  occupants  butchered  ;  or  again,  it  would  be  the 
tale  of  a  whole  settlement  put  to  the  tomahawk.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer  the  appearance  of  several 
bands  of  savages  compelled  the  French  colonists  to  take 
refuge  in  their  fort.  But  though  U  ey  were  safe  fron, 
actual  danger  within  the  confines  cf  their  strong  stock- 
ade, yet  they  were  made  to  suffer  greatly  through  the 
destruction  of  their  crops  and  a  large  number  of  their 
cattle,  which  left  them  in  a  feeble  condition  to  meet  the 
rigorous  winter  which  followed.  As  soon  as  they  thought 
it  prudent  to  leave  the  protection  of  the  fort,  several  of 
the  Huguenots  made  their  way  to  Boston,  being  under 
the  strong  impression  that  their  isolated  settlement  would 
n)t  be  able  to  maintain  itaelf  in  the  face  of  the  roving 
bands  of  marauders,  who  being  perfectly  at  home  in  the 
woods  had  every  advantage  of  their  civilized  opponents. 
Among  the  number  who  left  was  du  Tuffeau,  who  had 
been  called  to  account  by  Bemon  for  mismauagement  of 
his  property. 

Nothing  further  happened  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
Oxford  until  the  summer  of  1696.  The  home  of  the  Eng- 
lishman Johnson,  who  had  married  Sustiune  Sigourney, 
stood  a  little  removed  from  the  other  houses  of  the  to\>'n 
in  the  midst  of  a  level  stretch  still  known  as  Jo'iuson's 
Plain.  On  August  6th,  a  band  of  Indians  approache<l 
this  dwelling  while  Johnson  was  some  distance  off,  snizod 
his  three  small  children,  Andr^,  Pierre  and  Marie,  who 
were  playing  about  the  door-step,  and  dashed  their  bmins 
out  on  the  stones  of  the  fireplace.  Tlie  dazed  -■  ud  agonized 
mother  made  her  escape  and  started  out  to  warn  her  hus- 
band, but  failed  to  find  him.  Johnson,  unsuspecting  the 
fate  that  had  befallen  his  home,  returned  soon  after  the 
atrocity  had  taken  place  and  was  felled  to  the  ground  as 
be  crossed  the  threshold.  As  the  'lewsof  this  massacro. 
spread  through  the  outlying  districts  the  inhabitants*  nrre 
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oue  and  all  aroused  to  the  danger  wbich  threatened  them. 
A  body  of  troops  was  sent  out  fi-om  Worcester,  supported 
by  forty  friendly  Indians,  and  for  many  days  the  neigh- 
bouring woods  were  scoured  for  traces  of  the  murderers, 
but  none  of  them  were  ever  brought  to  justice. 

The  feeling  of  insecurity  that  had  been  gaining  ground 
in  Oxford  was  so  heightened  by  the  killing  of  the  Johnson 
children  that  with  one  accord  the  refugees  decided  to 
abandon  their  settlement.  Sigourney,  Germon,  Johounot, 
Boutineau,  Dupeul  Cassaiican,  Grignon,  Bsirbut,  Montier, 
Canton,  Maillet,  and  Mousset  retired  to  Boston.  Depont 
found  a  new  home  in  Milford,  Connecticut.  Boudet  and 
Martin  went  to  New  Rochelle,  in  tlie  province  of  New 
York;  Bureau  and  Montel  to  New  York.  Baudouin 
made  his  way  to  Virginia,  where  his  descendants  may 
still  be  traced. 

IV 
An  attempt  to  revive  the  settlement  was  made  three 
years  later,  in  the  spring  of  1699.  The  refugees  who  had 
gone  baek  to  Boston  returned  to  Oxford  and  reclaimed 
their  abandoned  farms.  It  is  probable  that  the  energetic 
Bernon  was  the  prime  mover  in  this  endeavour  at  reset- 
tlement, for  he  had  expended  a  large  sum  of  money  iu 
developing  his  Oxford  property  and  in  providing  for  the 
common  welfare.  Tlie  greatest  loss,  therefore,  resulting 
from  the  abandonment  of  the  project  fell  upon  his  shoul- 
ders. As  soon,  however,  as  the  colony  was  revi  ed  he 
proceeded  to  invest  more  capital  iu  its  interests,  and  to- 
gether with  R6n6  Grignon  and  Jean  Papineau  established 
a  wash-leather  manufactory  on  the  banks  of  the  river  that 
New  induetry  flowcd  through  the  towu.  This  new  industry  gave  em- 
ployment to  many  of  the  villagers  in  hunting  and  trap- 
ping the  game  that  abounded  in  the  surrounding  forests, 
and  proved  itself  a  decided  advantage  to  the  refugees. 
Loads  of  dressed  skins  were  carted  down  to  Providence 
and  thence  shipped  by  water  to  Boston  and  Newport, 
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where  they  were  made  into  hats  and  gloves  by  the  skilled 
Hagnenot  artisans. 

Jacques  Laborie,  a  minister  who  had  come  to  Boston 
from  London  during  the  previous  year,  accompanied  the 
returning  settlers.  He  brought  with  him  his  wife,  Jeanne 
de  Ressiguier,  and  his  daughter  Susuune.  As  he  held  au 
appointment  from  the  corporation  for  promoting  the 
Gospel  iu  New  England  he  at  once  set  to  work  among  the 
savages,  with  whom  he  soon  came  to  be  on  the  most 
friendly  footing.  It  was  owing  to  his  intimacy  with  the 
Indians  and  his  knowledge  of  their  language  that  the 
warning  of  fresh  intrigues  on  the  ^lart  of  the  Jesuits  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities.  In  spite  of 
the  treaty  of  Ryswick  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  Jj<*^"°J 
priests  were  again  endeavouring  to  stir  up  the  friendly 
tribes  to  proceed  against  the  English  colonies. 

In  a  letter  to  Governor  Bellomont,  Laborie  informs 
him  that  numbers  of  the  neighbouring  Indians  are  pre- 
paring to  leave  and  join  the  Pennacooks  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. That  they  declare  the  "French"  religion  to  be 
"plus  belle  que  la  notre"  (more  beautiful  than  ours), 
and  that  they  will  be  furnished  with  silver  crosses  to 
hang  about  their  necks,  and  that  great  promises  have 
been  made  to  them.  Laborie  is  confident  from  the  things 
he  has  heard  that  -he  priests  are  hard  at  work  perfecting 
some  scheme  waich  they  will  bring  forward  when  a 
propitious  occasion  presents  itself.  Rumours  of  such  a 
nature  kept  the  people  of  Oxford  in  a  constant  state  of 
tension,  but  it  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1703  that  i-m 
actual  hostilities  broke  out.  They  did  their  best  to  pre 
pare  for  any  sudden  emergency  that  might  arise ;  a  mil-  oeerflcid 
itary  company  was  formed  and  the  town's  defenses  were 
strengthened  by  building  a  palisade  around  Bemon's 
house  to  serve  as  a  stronghold  for  the  garrison.  But 
after  the  Deerfield  massacre,  where  over  a  hundred  and 
fiftiy  persons  were  slain  or  made  prisoners,  the  handful  of 
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P,„,,  refugees  felt  that  they  were  too  tempting  and  eawy  a  bait 

Ataodonment    ^  Yiold  their  isolated  position  with  any  degree  of  security, 

and  they  ac<!ordingly  abandoned  their  settlement  iu  the 

spring  of  1704,  never  to  return  again. 
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CHAPTER  ni 
GABRIEL  BERNON 


GABRIEL  BERNON  came  of  an  ancient  family   rheBernon 
claiming  descent  from  the  house  of  theOounta  of  Aaci«Bt 
Burgundy.     Even  without  this  noble  lineage  the 
Bernons  had  an  iudei)endent  patent  of  nobility,  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  furnished  several  mayors  to  the  inde- 
pendent city  of  La  K  ihelle.    Gabriel,  who  succeeded  his 
father  Andr6  iu  business,  was  born  April  6,  1664.     He 
was  a  skillful  man  of  affairs  and  under  his  guidance  the 
house  of  Bernon  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
influential  concerns  in  the  flourishing  seaport      The  de- 
velopment of  a  considerable  trade  with  Canada  caused 
Bernon  to  take  up  his  residence  there  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  so  successful  was  h\:  that  the  governor  of 
Canada,  de  Denonville,  refers  to  liim  as  the  principal 
merchant  in  the  colony. 

But  Bernon  was  a  Protestant,  as  his  father  had  been 
before  him  ;  indeed,  the  family  had  been  one  of  the  first  |»^^»^„ 
in  La  Rochelle  to  adopt  the  Reformed  religion,  and  it  was 
in  the  Bernon  mansion  that  many  of  the  earliest  Protes- 
tant services  were  held.  His  rel  igion  made  him  obnoxious 
to  the  Jesuits,  who  had  by  this  time  gained  control  of 
Canada  and  were  bent  on  persecuting  the  Huguenota  as 
heartily  as  did  their  compatriots  at  home,  and  so  he  was 
given  notice  to  recant  or  quit.  "  It  is  a  pity  that  he  can- 
not be  converted,"  wrote  de  Di-nonville,  "as  he  is  a 
Huguenot,  the  bishop  wants  me  to  order  him  home  this 
autumn,  which  I  have  done,  though  ne  carries  on  a  laige 
business  and  a  great  deal  of  money  renutina  due  to  him  here." 
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If  they  lould  not  make  him  a  Catholic  they  would  at  least 
make  siire  that  his  faith  should  cost  him  a  fortune! 
Nothing  daunted  by  this  blow,  Bernon  returned  to  La 
RochelUi,  arriving  at  the  height  of  the  persecution.  He 
was  at  on-N- thrown  into  prison  where  he  was  confined  for 
some  months,  being  released  finally  through  the  influence 
of  his  brothers,  who  had  recanted.  Unshaken  in  his 
faith,  he  maile  the  best  disposition  of  what  property  re- 
mained to  him  and  escaped  to  Holland  in  May,  1686. 
From  Amsterdam  he  made  his  way  to  London  the  follow- 
ing year  and  formed  the  project  of  the  Oxford  settlement, 
as  we  have  seen. 

In  the  summer  of  1688  Bernon  reached  Boston  after  a 
voyage  of  ten  weeks,  a  rapid  journey  for  those  days.  His 
personal  appearance  is  described,  by  a  tradition  dating 
from  his  arrival  in  Boston,  as  that  of  a  man  of  command- 
ing presence  whose  bearing  always  won  the  respect  and 
consideration  due  to  his  character  and  ability.  His  figure 
was  tall  and  of  slender  proportions ;  his  carriage,  erect 
and  expressiva  of  energy  in  every  movement,  yet  tem- 
poired  with  a  peculiar  grace  and  courtly  suavity.  While 
on  or-dlnary  occasions  his  mana*»i'  was  affable  and  kindly, 
hi3  hot  temper  sometimes  led  hin>  to  assume  a  tone  of  de- 
cided imperionsness.  Thoroughly  upright  in  all  the  acts 
of  his  life,  thinking  high  thoughts,  genuine  in  his  re- 
ligious feelings,  thoughtful,  optimistic  and  daring  in  his 
public  and  private  ventures,  he  was  naturally  qualified 
for  leadership.  Misfortunes  never  daunted  him,  and  left 
him  ever  the  same  brave,  steadfast,  hopeful  man. 

Such  a  man  would  soon  make  his  presence  felt  in  the 
colony,  and  Bernon  shortly  became  one  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  Boston.  After  attending  to  the  matters  of  the 
Oxford  settlement  and  getting  himself  naturalized  as  a 
Biitish  subject,  he  devoted  his  attention  to  several  in- 
duHtrial  enterprises.  Prominent  among  these  undertak- 
ings was  the  manufacture  of  rosin  and  other  naval  stores. 
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He  was  so  sncoessfal  in  this  that  he  engaged  the  interest  n«v«i  i 
of  a  government  agent  who  had  been  sent  to  Ma&sachu- 
setts  to  learn  what  means  were  to  be  found  in  America  for 
supplying  the  royal  navy  with  such  articles.  By  the  ad- 
vice of  this  agent,  Bernon  took  a  trip  to  London  in  the 
year  1693  to  inform  the  admiralty  of  the  opportunities 
for  producing  naval  stores  on  a  large  scale  in  America, 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  patent  on  their 
manufacture.  He  was  very  favourably  received  by  Lord 
Portland  and  other  high  officials,  and  succeeded  in  se- 
curing a  contract  from  the  government  to  supply  a  quan- 
tity of  stores  for  a  term  of  yesirs. 

Three  years  later  he  again  made  a  visit  to  England  on 
the  same  errand,  returning  to  Boston  with  Governor  Bello- 
mont.  To  the  governor  Bernon  unfolded  his  schemes  for  Dtvtiepcrei 
developing  the  manufactures  and  produce  of  the  colony, 
and  Lord  Bellomont  was  greatly  taken  with  his  ideas, 
even  recommending  the  royal  council  to  appoint  the 
refugee  superintendent  of  naval  stores  in  America.  But 
it  was  the  government's  policy,  at  that  time,  to  discourage 
colonial  industries  even  in  a  case  where  they  would  mani- 
festly benefit  the  public  interests,  and  nothing  ever  came 
of  Bernon' s  efforts  in  that  direction. 

But  during  these  years  Bernon' s  activities  were  not 
confined  to  endeavouring  to  overcome  British  insularity. 
His  energy  i  .d  vents  for  itself  in  a  hundred  other  direc- 
tions. Besides  retaining  an  active  interest  in  the  Oxford 
settlement  he  joins  the  Faneuils  and  Louis  Allaire  iu  trad- 
ing with  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania;  he  becomes  a 
prosperous  exporter  to  England  and  the  West  Indies; 
trades  in  furs  with  the  Nova  Scotians  ;  invests  considera- 
ble capital  in  shipbuilding;  sets  up  salt-works,  aud 
undertakes  the  manufacture  of  nails.  Indeed,  there  was 
hardly  a  department  of  colonial  enterprise  to  which  Ber- 
non did  not  turn  his  attention.  lie  did  not  put  business  Religion  rin* 
first,  however,  but  was  always  scrupulous  to  discharge  his 
obligations  as  a  Christian  and  a  member  of  the  state.    He 
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wiw  free  handed  in  his  de-.i lings  with  his  fellow  refugees 
and  aided  many  of  them,  who  ha«l  l)een  compelled  to  leave 
all  their  proiM-rty  in  France,  to  get  on  their  feet.  Wh^n 
he  had  bwn  a  resident  of  Maasachusette  for  but  two  ye  irs 
the  expedition  agiunst  Port  Royal  was  sent  forward,  and 
Bemon  was  not  8l(»w  to  contribnU'  more  than  his  share  in 
furnishing  armts  munition  uiul  money. 

Ill 
After  a  residence  of  nine  years  in  Boston  he  removed  to 
Khode  Island  and  settled  first  in  Newport,  from  there 
going  to  Provideiu  e.     While  in  N.  wport  his  career  was 
substantially  the  same  that  it  IijmI  Ikh-h  in  Boston.     He 
id.'utified  hims.-lfwith  the  life  of  the  growing  town  and 
wa«  a  leader  in  many  of  its  numerous  enterprises.     With 
Daniel  Ayrault  for  a  partner  li-  engaged  largely  in  the 
West  India  trad.-,  in  which  Rhode  Island  was  then  Uiking 
the  lead.     It  wiis  a  huzanlous  business,  involving  gr«at 
risks  and  great  profits  i«  well,   is  mai.v  wealthy  Rhode 
Island  families  of  to  day  whose  i  rtunes  date  back  t»  the 
days  of  the  ' '  triangular  trade  "   U  test.     Fortune  did  not 
favour  Bernon  in  most  of  thes*^  ventures,  however.     He 
suffered  losses  from  the  French  privateers  which  scoured 
the  neighbouring  waters,    and    from    -liipwreck,   also. 
Greater  than  any  loss  of  wealth  to  Gabriel  Bernon  was 
the  death  of  his  only  son,  who  met  his  death  in  one  of  his 
father's  ships  that  was  outward  bound  for  the  Indi^ 
Soon  after  leaving  Newport  the  veflsel  was  overtaken  by 
a  violent  storm,  and  it  is  believed  that  she  must  have 
foundered,  for  none  of  her  ship's  company  was  ever  heard 
from  again.    It  was  a  great  blow  to  the  Huguenot,  with 
his  pride  of  birth  and  ancestry,  to  lose  the  only  member 
of  his  family  who  could  perpetuate  the  name  of  Bernon 
in  America.     Perhaps  the  death  of  his  son  may  have  in- 
fluenced him  to  withdraw  from  the  trade  and  take  up  his 
residence  in  Providence,  for  he  did  so  not  long  after- 
wards. 
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Bot  though  he  gradually  withdn'w  from  active  partic    Prowdtoc 
ipation  in  busineH.^  alTairH,  he  lost  noue  of  his  fomior 
seal  in  the  cause  of  religion.     While  living  in  Boston  he 
had  been  a  devoted  member  of  the  French  llefonned 
church,  and  the  relations  ho  afterwards  sustaiueil  with 
that  church  were  always  of  the  most  cordial  nature,  but 
on  coming  to  Rhode  Island,  where  there  were  not  enough 
of  bis  countrymen  to  support  such  an  organization,  ho 
immediately  allied  himself  with  the  Anglioan  communion. 
More  fervent  in  his  faith  than  the  majority  of  the  Epis- 
copalians in  the  colony,  Bud  accustometl  to  m-t  rather  Jou"""*^^"' 
than  talk,  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  founding  the 
first  three  Anglican  churcht*  in  the  province— Trinity 
Church  in  Newport,  St.  Paul's  C\\\m-h  in  Kingston  and 
St.  John's  Church  in   I*rovidence.     In  the  year   1724, 
when  he  was  eighty-one  years  old,  he  crossed  over  to  i^^votion^to 
present  to  the  Bishop  of  London  the  ne«Hi.s  of  the  church 
in  Providence  and  the  benefits  which  would  accrue  from 
sending  there  an  able  and  competent  m.nister.     Surely 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  man  who,  in  the  declining 
years  of  his  life,  was  willing  to  undertake  the  perils  and 
hardships  of  a  voyage  that  was  at  its  best  an  uncomfort- 
able and  hazardous  proceeding — and  willing  to  do  this 
not  for  persoual  motives  l)ut  for  the  well-being  of  others 
—was  a  man  of  heroic  mould,  and  one  of  whom  his  de- 
scendants may  well  be  proud. 

Bernon  had  lost  much  of  his  property  by  some  of  his 
later  ventures,  yet  enough  remained  to  him  to  enable  him 
to  build  a  fine  house  in  Providence  "near  Roger  Will- 
iams' spring."  and  there  he  lived  his  last  few  years  in  quiet 
happiness,  giving  his  time  to  writings  and  correspond- 
ence, mostly  of  a  religious  character.  Up  to  the  very 
last  his  Protestintism  was  pronounced  and  vigorous.  He 
could  never  endure  anjrthing  in  the  nature  of  priestly  as- 
sumption or  ecclesiastical  domination,  and  in  a  letter  to 
the  vestry  of  Trinity  Church  in  Newport  written  in  his 
old  age,  denouncing  a  pamplia  l  on  church  order  which 
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they  hml  Hauctit)n€Ml,  he  hji.vs  :  "  I  am  a  born  laymau  of 
France,  natural  ixeU  Euglwh,  which  I  hold  ft  greater 
huiiour  than  all  the  riches  of  France,  Iwtauw^tlu;  English 
laity  a:  not,  like  the  laity  of  France,  slaves  of  the  clergy 
and  )i;i«^kney8  of  the  Pope  ;  wherefore  rather  than  submit 
to  this  I  )ibandone<l  my  country,  my  fortunt',  and  my 
fru-nds,  in  order  to  InHiom*'  a  citizen  under  the  English 
governmejit."  And  Ixjcauiie  of  hin  staunch  belief  in  the 
right*  of  the  laity  ho  <"  .'id  Khwle  Island  a  more  congenial 
J,    ce  of  n>8idciice  than  MaHs;t<humtt.s,  with  : i a  ecclcsias- 


ii..nli  of  the  intoler- 
•ith  his  .'ntiri-  ap- 


tic.  '  hierarchy,  which  smiw' 
anceofCath    icism  in  IVanct  ;• 
proval. 

i'o  diwl   in    1736,  at  the  a^»     > 
buried  under  St.  John's  Church,  1 
token  of  public  n-spect.     A  tablet  in  the  church  beai  * 
the  following  inscription : 


.n-  ty-one,  and  was 
.deuce,  with  everj' 


Bernoo'i  Da- 
accadaata 


In  Memory  of  Gabriel  Be'"on,  Son  of  Andrf  ...  d  Swadm  B'p  ^o, 
Born  at  La  Kochelle,  France,  April  «,  i.  :tf44.  A  HoKueuot,. 
After  two  years'  impriwnment  for  his  RelU'-o;:.^  iMth,  Previooa  to  the 
revooati.  1  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  He  took  refaffe  in  England,  and 
oanie  to  \Tuerica  A.  D.  ItW^^.  Here  be  oon*'nned  Htead.'aat  in  promot- 
ing Tie  Honour  of  the  Church  And  th"  Glory  of  God.  It  is  recorded 
in  the  History  of  Bhoiie  Island,  that  "To  the  persevenig  piety  and  un- 
tirinu  zeal  of  Gat.riel  Itemon  the  first  three  Episoopni  i  iM-rches  in 
Rhode  Island  owi  their  orgin,"  King's,  now  St.  John's  Ch\  tf*i,  Prori- 
denc«,  Founded  a.  ».  ITW,  being  one  of  them.  He  died  i-j  the  Faith 
once  delivered  to  the  Saints,  Feb.  1,  A.  D.  l'V?8,  A  92,  And  is 
buried  beneatti  this  <  hurch.  "  Every  one  that  hatJi  /oraaken  lionssa, 
or  brethren,  or  aisters,  or  fat'.ipr  or  mother,  or  wif»,  or  chiidren.  or 
lands,  for  My  name's  k  ,•,  mIiu  rfceive  an  bundredfoil,  and  shall  in- 
herit eternal  life."— £».  Jfatt. 

IV 

Bemon's  first  ^\{e  was  Esther  Le  Roy,  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  Huguenot  merchant  of  La  Rochelle.  She  ac- 
companied her  husband  to  America  and  died  in  Newport 
in  1710,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six.     The  children  by  this 
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marriiigc  were  Gabriel,  Marie,  Esther,  Sarah,  and  J«jnne. 
q7m  died  unmarried.  Marie  married  Abraham  Tour- 
tellot,  a  Huguenot  who  was  at  that  time  master  of  a  ve8- 
S  Baling  fi^m  Newport  Their  desceudauts  are  numer- 
al E«ttier  married  Adam  Powell,  of  Newport,  m  713. 
She  gave  birth  to  two  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom 
Elizabeth,  marrii^  the  Reverend  Samuel  Seabury,  of  New 
Son,  Connecticut ;  while  the  yo--S^^^^^^'';^^^^^ 
Chief-Justice   Helme  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Rhode 

^^S^h  married  the  representative  of  a  prominent  New 
England  family,  Beiyamin  Whipple,  in  the  J^J"-  17-2. 
J«iue  marned  Colonel  Wi.iiam  Co.ldington,  of  Newport 
iu  1722.     Tne  issue  of  this  union  wsis  two  sons  and  four 
daughters ;  John  and  Francis,  Content,  Esther,  Jane  and 

The  children  of  Bernon's  second  wife,  Mary  Harris, 
granddaughter  of  William  Harris,  who  accompanied 
S^r  Williams  when  he  landed  at  WTiatcheer  rock  in 
S,  were  Susanne,  Mary,  and  Eve.  There  was  also 
born  to  her  a  son,  Gabriel,  who  died  at  an  ^'^^jy  «% 

Susanne    married    Joseph    Crawford  m   1..M.      Nine 
children  were  born  to  them,  the  youngest  of  whom,  Ann,   Ho„^cn.«^. 
w^  married  to  Zachariah  Allen  in  1778.     The  Honour-  au.» 
able  Zachiiriah  Allen,  son  of  Ann  Crawford  and  grandson 
ofS^nue  Bernon,'  was  born   in  Providence    Rhode 
Island,  in  1795,  where  he  died  in  1882  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven     His  Huguenot  ancestry  was  always  a  matter  of 
^n  inter^t  toX.  Allen,  and  «  president  of  the  Rhode  ^^ 
I       Wand    Historical    Society   and  first   pr^ndent  of  the  HutoHC  8o 
I      Huguenot  Memorial  Society  of  Oxfonl,  M.«8achuflett.    ae 
was  enabled  to  ftirther  the  growing  sentiment  which  gives 
to  the  French  Protestant  e.ugrants  their  rightful  place 
among  the  founders  of  the  Republic.     As  Baird  says  of  Brown ..., 
Mr.  Allen,  -  perhaps  more  than  any  other  Amer,««i  who 
L  lived  in  These  times,  Mr.   Allen  himself  .1  u«tmted 
some  of  the  finest  trait*  of  the  Huguenot  character.       A 
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cmiuato  of  Brown  Uiiivorsity  in  the  dans  of  1813,  he 
HtudiiHl  law  and  medicine  and  then  engaged  in  business 
wi«*i  marked  sncoess.  InheritinK  the  versatility  of  hw 
i  .>  -stor,  Gabriel  IJernon,  his  public  and  his  private  in- 
tenets  were  of  the  broadest  character  ;  he  was  a  thorough 
student  of  the  sciences,  made  several  valuable  improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  msu^hinery,  was  largely  en- 
gaged in  promoting  philanthropic  activities,  and  wrote 
several  books  and  many  papers.  But  above  all,  he  was 
loved  by  all  who  knew  him  for  his  buoyancy,  kindliness, 
unfailing  sympathy  and  simple  piety. 

Mary  Bcruon  marricnl  Gideon  Crawford,  and  gave  birth 
to  seven  sons  and  four  daughters.  Her  -  ounger  sister. 
Eve,  died  unmarried. 


!l 


CHAPTER  rv 
THE  NAKBAGANSETT  SETTLEMENT 


EVEN  more  nnfortunate  in  its  outcome  than  the 
Oxford  settlement  was  the  attempt  to  establisli  a 
Hagiienot  community  uwir  the  shores  of  Narra- 
gansett  Bay,  within  the  limits  of  the  township  known  to- 
da"  as  East  Grecnwieh.  The  complete  failure  of  this  proj- 
ect was  in  no  wise  due,  however,  to  the  refugees  them- 
selves, but  to  (he  fact  that  they  were  inveigled  by 
an  unscrupulous  lund  comi>iuiy  into  punhiising  a  tract 
whose  title  was  luter  shown  to  b«'  invalid. 

lu  October,  um,  a  bo<U  of  Huguenots  in  London  made 
airangements  with    the     '  Atherton  Company,"   which 
claimed  the  ownership  uf  the  "Narragans«'tt  Country," 
whereby  they  ac«iuired  a  site  for  a  sett  lement.     According 
to  the  terms  of  the  contract  each  lamily  was  to  receive 
one  hundred  acres  of  upland  and  a  sliai*-  t»f  meadow  ;  the 
price  for  which  was  fixwi  at  twenty  pounds  the  hundred 
acres  if  paid  f..r  at  once,  or  twenty  tive  inmnds  if  settled 
for   at    the    end    of    tUree   years.     The     '  Narraganset* 
Country,"  comprising  all  that  i)ortiou  of  Rhode  Island 
which  to  day  \U«  south  of  the  town  of  Warwick  on  the 
western  side  of  Narrjigansett   Bay,  had  long  Ix-en  the 
cause  of  dispute  b««twwn  Conne<'ti<ut  and  Rlio<le  Island. 
Connecticut   .laimeil    that  her  btmlers  ixtcnd«Hl  to  the 
shores  of  Narrag5inH»'tt  liay  and  thcn*fore  includwi  the 
disputed  territory,  and  RIkkIc  Island,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  stoutly  denied  it,     Thm-  rival  claims  had  alreiwly  lK-«n 
submitted  to  the  crown  for  a(\justn)ent  and  the  dwision 
was    still    pending  when    the    Huguenots    ma<le  their 
unfortunate  purchasts  little  clniiming  tlia)   thru   homes 
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wuuld  be  tukeu  from  th(>m  thruugh  a  judgiuuiit  ul  the 
«"ourt.s. 

IiuiuiHliaU'ly  foUuwitig  tho  pun-liiuu^  rf  their  town-site 
from  llio  "Atbertou  Couipauy,''  tlu'  n-iug<i'8  took  up 
their  n-sidcnr*'  iu  Kliode  Ishiiid.  They  iiuutbered  in  uli 
forty  eitjht  faiiiilieM,  (en  of  wliom  came  from  La  Koehelle, 
ti'n  from  Saintonj^e,  with  (terhaps  as  many  more  from 
Poittiu  ;  the  n-niaitider  hailing  from  Gnyenne  and  Nor- 
mandy, fizei'hiel  <'arre  was  the  piistor  un<l  principal 
leader  of  the  eolony.  He  hiwl  studiwl  undtT  Calvin  at 
Geneva,  and  luul  alrea<ly  held  the  pa.stonite  of  two 
churches  in  France,  at  Minum-au  in  Haintonn*',  and  La 
Roche  Chalais  \v  (Jiiyenne.  Closely  ahsociated  with  him 
as  a  leader  wiw  Pierre  B4Tthon  de  Marife'n  (Peter  Berton, 
or  lUirton ),  who  wa.s  descviidcil  freui  a  prominent  family 
of  Chattelerault  in  Poiton.  With  li«'rton  came  his  wife, 
JIarijaret,  a  native  «)f  the  wini'  town.  Pierre  Aymult,  a 
native  of  Angers,  proxince  of  Anjou,  wiw  the  physician 
of  the  colony,  and  l)n)U},'ht  with  him  his  wife,  Franyoise, 
his  son  Daniel,  and  nephew  named  Nicholas.  B«'8ide8 
these  lesMlers  the  list  «)f  the  c4)lonists  comprises  the 
following  nanu>s:  Andre  Arnaud,  Jean  Amian,  Louis 
AUain',  i'lzechiel  Ik)nnit>t,  Jejin  lU-anchamps,  Pierre 
Cretin  dit  I^ironde,  Daniel  IJ«;hair,  Paul  Busst-reau, 
Gnillaume  B>irhut,  Jean  Ct>u«lret,  Jean  Chadene,  Paul 
Collin,  J»>sin  David,  .Fosne  David,  Sr.,  Josue  David,  Jr., 
Pierre  Deschamps,  Th^tiidiile  Fnw'tier,  Jean  Galay, 
tzechiel  (Jra/ilier,  Uvn(^  <irignon,  Jean  (Jermon,  Jean 
Julien,  Daniel  .louet,  f'itienne  Janiain,  Daniel  I^amlM'rt, 
Pierre  L«^  Moine,  ]<^tienne  Li  Vigne,  Moise  L«'  Brun, 
Daniel  Ia'  (ieiidre,  Jean  Ld'oii,  Fran^'ois  Ii«'gare,  Menar- 
deau  Milard,  Jiu-qnes  Magni,  J<-an  Magni,  ^llie  ItuiilM'rt, 
Jaxol)  Iliitier,  Daniel  Henand.  Ktienne  liogineuu,  Daniel 
Targe.  Abram  Tourtellot.  Pierre  Traverrier,  Pierre 
Tougi're. 

II 

The  first  can'  of  the  si'ttlers  Wiw  to  provide  themwlv*^ 
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with  pltu-^s  of  Hht'lter  agaiiist  the  appruochiug  winter. 
According  to  the  account  left  by  Ayiimlt,  Home  twenty 
boum58  wen»  built  that  fall,  togetli.  r  with  "some  cellars 
in  the  ground."  The  latter  refers,  uudoubU'dly,  to  the 
dug  out8  which  many  of  the  early  settlers  found  it  con- 
venient to  occupy  until  opiMirt unity  came  for  constrncting 
more  (ximfortable  and  pretentious  dwellings.  The  com- 
mon type  of  such  "  cellars  "  was  a  siiuare  pit  six  or  seven 
feet  deep,  AiHtrvd  and  walled  with  wood,  and  roofed  with 
logs  covered  by  a  layer  of  sod.  If  we  may  believe  the 
testimony  of  a  i>ontemponiry  writer  and  observer  it  waa 
possible  fur  the  oe^npants  of  llu'se  resident's  to  "live 
dry  and  warm  with  their  families  for  two,  three  and  four 
years."  During  the  winter  '.hey  occupied  their  lime  iu 
clearing  away  the  stones  th-.t  littennl  their  farms,  felling 
trees,  and  otherwiw  preparing  for  the  pl.intjng  s«'jw»)n. 
Fifty  acres  of  land  were  set  apart  for  the  mainU-nance 
of  a  scho«»l,  provision  was  made  for  erecting  a  church  as 
soon  as  the  weather  iH>rmitt4'd,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  were  freely  donati-el  to  Pastor  Cam'  for  his  support ; 
for  lunong  these  worthy  jM-opU.,  ivligion,  edumtiou  and 
industry  went  hand  in  hand.  And  altliough  their  labours 
were  of  necessity  very  severe  at  fimt  they  went  about  with 
glad  hearts,  "for,"  says  Aypault,  "we  had  a  comfort; 
we  could  enjoy  our  worship  to  (Jod." 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  apiHnintnce  of  "  French- 
town,"  as  it  was  then  calle<l,  and  as  the  locality  is  known 
to  day,  was  greatly  change<I.  By  their  industry  and  skill 
the  refugees  had  turmnl  a  wilderness  into  a  garden.  The 
"cellars"  had  been  replaced  by  comfortable  houses,  the 
forest  hiui  given  way  to  orchards  and  vineyards,  and 
neat  fences  and  htnlges  surrounthHl  trim  gardens.  The 
mild  climate  of  that  He«tion  of  Khwle  Island,  resembling 
Virginia,  was  found  to  Im-  admirably  lulapted  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  Krap«'s,  and  some  persons  in  Boston  who  had 
tasted  the  wine  fn)m  them  gave  the  judgment  that  they 
"thought  it  as  g<HKl  us  liordi>:inx  elaref."     (Mln^r  plans. 
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too,  <ilk«l  tlif  busy  minds  of  the  settlers;  Bniouj?  them 
b<*ing  the  planting  of  uiull)rrry  tnt-s  upon  whic  h  lo  brtf  I 
silk-worms.  In  this  effort  to  establisli  u  profitable  indus- 
try they  hoped  to  Im'  aidi-d  by  further  accessions  of  their 
countrymen,  and  the  prospett  Heemed  good  that  within  a 
few  years  Rhode  Island  wouhl  be  the  home  of  a  large 
number  of  Huguenot  silk  producers. 

But  though  the  future  prosix>ct  of  the  setth'ment  seemed 
bright,  it  was  never  rwilizi-d.  Within  five  years  of  its 
establishment  only  two  families  out  of  tlie  forty -eight 
remained  on  the  land  they  had  improve«l  and  nnidered 
fertile.  For  by  the  decision  of  the  court  it  wiis  made 
apparent  that  the  refugees  hiul  lieen  innwently  o<'cupying 
lands  to  which  other  pjirties  Iw^ld  prior  claims,  and  that 
the  "Athertou  Company"  had  deluded  them  with  spe- 
cious pretenses.  In  the  summer  of  1691  the  settlement 
was  br  ken  up  and  the  various  families  sought  homes  for 
themselves  in  more  hospitable  localities.  Dr.  AyrauU 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  troubles  which  beset 
the  refugees : 

The  protecting  of  us  in  onr  liberty  ami  property  wan  continued  not 
two  years  under  said  Governmeni,  before  we  were  moleatetl  by  the 
vulgar  sort  of  the  people,  who  flinging  down  our  feiHSCs  laid  open  our 
PttiabU  Plliht  lands  to  ruin,  so  thut  all  benefit  thereby  we  were  deprived  of.  Ruin 
of  tb«  Vict(m«  i^ijpd  on  us  in  a  dinnml  stnte  ;  our  wives  and  children  living  in  fear 
of  the  threat*  of  niauy  unruly  persoiw;  and  what  JieneOt  we  expected 
from  our  lands  for  subsistence  was  destroyed  by  secretly  laying  open 
our  fences  by  night  and  day;  and  what  little  we  had  preserved  by 
flying  from  France,  we  bad  laid  out  under  the  th:in  iinproveniente.  It 
looked  so  hanl  upon  us,  to  see  (he  cryes  of  our  wive<»  and  children, 
lamenting  their  sad  fate,  flying  from  persecution,  and  mming  under 
his  Majesty's  gracion;*  Indnlgen(<e,  nnd  by  the  riovemment  promiseil 
us,  yet  we,  ruins*!.  And  when  we  complained  to  the  Government,  we 
oould  have  no  relief,  although  some  would  have  helped  us,  we  judge,  if 
by  tlieir  patience  they  could  have  liorne  such  ill  treatments  as  they  must 
expect  to  have  met  with  by  the  unmly  inhabitants  there  settled  also- 
Ma«iy  of  the  English  inhabitants  c.impassionfiting  nur  condition, 
would  hnve  helped  us  ;  but  when  thiy  used  any  means  therein,  they 
were  evilly  treatwl.     So  that  these  thinp*  did  put  ns  then  upon  looking 
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for  «  place  of  shelter,  in  our  clidtreawd  oomiition  ;  and  hearing  that 
many  of  our  liitttretned  cnuiitry  people  liacl  ht^n  |>rot(«U^  and  wrU 
treated  in  Ronton  and  Yorke,  to  teek  out  new  liahitationn,  where  tha 
Oovemmenta  had  oonipomion  on  them,  and  Kave  them  relief  and  help, 
to  their  wivca  and  children  Hubaistanoe.  Only  two  tamiliea  moving  to 
BoHtoD,  and  the  rest  to  New  York,  and  there  bonght  lands,  some  of 
them,  and  hod  time  given  them  tor  payment.  And  w  was  they  all 
forced  away  from  their  lands  and  hoonea,  orchards  and  vineyards, 
taking  some  small  matter  from  some  English  people  for  somewhat  ot 
their  labour  ;  thus  Inaving  all  habitations.  Some  people  got  not  any- 
thing for  their  labour  and  improvementa,  but  Greenwich  men  who  had 
given  us  the  disturbance,  getting  on  the  lands,  so  improved  in  any 
way  tl  ey  could,  and  soon  pulled  down  and  demolished  our  oboroh. 

It  i»  only  fair  to  the  ''Greenwich  men"  to  gtate  that 
the  tract  of  land  occupieti  by  the  French  had  been  grantetl  gjJJ"'*"*' 
to  these  "unruly  persons"  by  the  legislature  of  Rhode 
Island  in  1677,  »o  that  they  looked  upon  the  refugees  m 
nothing  short  of  interlopers.  Ikwides  doing  everything 
in  their  power  to  dispossess  the  Huguenots,  the  people  of 
GriHjuwich  sent  a  petition  to  the  governor  in  which  they 
desired  to  know  "by  what  order  or  Lawe  or  by  what  means 
those  Frenchmen  are  settled  in  our  town  bounds,"  and 
in  which  they  assertetl  that  the  presence  of  these  intruders 
"proves  great  detriment  to  us,"  and  prophesied  that 
unless  the  French  were  made  to  vacate  their  illegal  hold- 
ings the  persons  to  whom  the  laud  belonged  would  "be 
utterly  ruined." 

Their  plan  for  establishing  a  community  proving  itself  scaturad 
a  failure,  and  having  sunk  the  greater  part  of  their  f\inds 
in  the  common  venture,  the  refugees  oould  no  longer  pro- 
ceed as  a  body  but  were  forced  to  become  widely  scattered 
upon  leaving  the  Narragansett  settlement.  The  eondi- 
tious  prevailing  in  the  province  of  New  York  pwmed 
ma*t  favourable  to  the  miyority  of  the  Huguenots,  and 
of  the  twenty -five  families  who  removtHl  thither  the  fol- 
lowing found  homes  in  New  York  city  itself:  Bonniot, 
Ooudrct,  the  three  David  faniilit-s,  Oalay,  Grazilier, 
Janiain,  Lafou,  Laml)ert,  Ija  Vigne,  Ix»Breton,  the  two 
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MiiRui  ftmiilifH,  Rambert,  IfcititT,  Robineau,  both  Ttuga 
familic»s  TravurritT,  aud  Toiig^'TO,  The  fiunilira  of  I3or- 
tin,  Chadene,  Frontier  and  Beiuiud  joiued  the  nettlement 
at  New  Roehelle.  The  families  of  Allaire,  Aruaud, 
Beauchanips,  Barbut,  Deschiuups,  Legare  and  Tourtellot 
went  to  Boston.  Germou  and  Orignon  journeyed  tbrongh 
the  woods  to  the  settlement  at  Oxford.  SoutL  Carolina 
received  Anii;ui,  Jouet,  Le  Brun  and  Le  Oendre,  and 
Milfonl,  CDtiuucticut,  became  the  home  of  Paul  Collin. 
Jfiui  Julicii  wt'ut  only  as  far  as  Newport,  while  Ayniult 
unU  Le  Moiiie,  of  all  the  aettlern,  were  the  only  ones  to 
rcuiaiii  in  Urwnwii-h.  Le  Moine's  descendants,  under 
the  name  of  Money  or  Mawney,  still  possess  the  farm 
wlH«h  (hell-  iiiKt'stor  cut  out  of  the  forest.  A  few  of  the 
eiiii^rauts,  i'astor  Carr6  among  them,  disappear  from  the 
records  after  the  year  1091,  and  it  is  impossible  to  trace 
them  to  their  new  luibit^itious  or  state  what  fate  befell 
them. 
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CHArTEK  V 
THE  FRENCH  CHUl.CH  IN  BOSTON 


THE  history  of  the  .  xcnch  I^ttstant  Clinrch  in 
Boston  forms  an  .dt>ci:iial  part  of  tlie  story  of  the 
French  who  found  refuge  among  the  Puritans  in 
this  land  which  was  destinetl  to  become  one  of  religious 
liberty,  although  the  principle  of  freedom  of  conscience 
had  to  be  estubiished  through  the  independent  stand  of 
those  who  would  not  yield  to  Congregationalism  in 
America  those  things  from  which  they  had  fled  in 
Europe. 

The  date  of  the  organization  of  the  French  Protrstants 
of  Boston  into  a  church  is  not  definitely  known.  Such  an 
organisation  was  in  existent^  aa  early  as  1685,  with  a 
settled  minister,  as  is  shown  by  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Rev.  Peter  DailK'  and  Itev.  Increase  Mather,  min- 
ister of  the  North  Church  in  Boston  and  I^resident  of 
Harvarl  College.  Dr.  Oliurles  W.  lisiinl  thinks  it  highly 
probable  that  this  congregation.  Iik>>  some  others,  may 
h»'  o  been  gathered  i.')gether  bj-  the  excellent  Daill<!>, 
who  gained  the  titlo  of  ihe  '*  xXjMwtle  Oi  the  Huguenots  in 
America,"  collecting  i:hem  !>.»•)  chnrches  in  various 
sections  of  the  conntr,'  as  Punt  gathennl  'he  Christian 
converts  in  Asia  Minor,  i  )ft . ; '  <•  fame  to  Am.  'ricj*  in  1682, 
sent  out  by  the  Bishop  of  London  to  lAl>our  among  the 
French  emigrants  in  the  new  wtirld. 

We  know  that  the  French  w(  re  treatetl  inost  kindly  by   ..j^tj„, 
the  ministers  and  the  public  anthoritira  of  IJo8t«ii),  who  sehooihouM 

Oraotcd  for 

receiv^ed  the  little  flock  of  strangers  ns  bmthers  flwinp  mmMoo 
from  home  persecution  on  account  of  their  faith,  and  thus 
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worlliy  of  every  t'uiiHidrration.  The  Council  of  BtMton 
oti  NovciiiIkt .'I,  10«7,  kiiuiUhI  lilx-rty  " to llw  Freinh Con- 
}jr»«Kiit ion  to  uutitw  in  the  Ijiitini'  S«-luMjlhou8»' at  lioHtoniw 
dcsiiiHl."  Tiiis  Latin  S«'hool  wuh  the  iM'ninninK  of  the 
(Hlueational  sysU-ni  in  ItoHton,  and  ^ave  th«  name  of 
Schoolhoii.H*'  Ijiine  to  wiiiit  is  now  l^-hool  Slrfet.  In  the 
old  Hchoolhons*',  wliich  Htoo«l  just  southeaKt  of  the  present 
Kinjj's  Chapel,  the  French  Church  <-«»ntinued  to  worNhip 
for  nesirly  thirty  years.  At  h>a«t  ton  ye-.irs  earlier  than 
this  there  wjw  an  effort  made  to  build  a  suitable  "tem- 
ple," as  we  lesirn  from  the  MiiMSivchuwtts  Archives  where 
are  pn-serviMl  the  Minutes  of  Council.  Under  date  of 
January  12,  1704  is  this  record  : 

ITpon  a  Repretirntation  mode  hy  Mr.  DaillA  Minister  and  the  Elden 
of  the  French  Protestant  Chnrch  in  Rwton  That  hit  late  Majesty,  KinR 
William,  had  beatowed  on  them  Eighty-three  pounda  to  lie  Iniploy'd 
towania  building  them  a  House  (or  the  ruldick  Worship  of  (Sod,  Het- 
ting  forth,  That  they  have  purchased  a  piece  of  land  in  Kchoolhouse 
Lane  in  Boston  for  that  «we.  Praying  to  Ite  IicenK«l  to  ankeand  receive 
the  Benevolence  of  well-dk.xponed  persons  that  lihall  he  willing  to  en- 
courage so  pions  a  worke  to  assist  them  in  said  Building:  Advixrd 
that  License  be  accordingly  grante<l  and  the  moneys  thereby  collected 
to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Himeon  Stoddard  (^wir  and  to  be  applyed 
for  the  use  afores'd  and  no  other.  And  the  House  when  built  to  lie 
forever  continued  and  improved  for  religions  worship. 

n 

While  the  Council  consentwl,  the  selectmen  refuwd 
their  permission  to  build  at  this  time,  renewing  however 
the  "offer  of  the  free  litn-rty  to  mcH-t  in  the  new  school- 
house,"  which,  they  sjiid,  was  "sufficient  for  a  far  larger 
number  of  persons"  than  that  com pohing  the  congrega- 
tion. Mr.  Julien  thinks  it  may  fairly  bo  surmisi-d  that 
this  refusal  wiis  bitstnl  upon  a  feeling  that  the  Hngtienot 
custom  of  observing  Christmiis  ami  like  festival  days,  to- 
gether with  the  fad  that  the  congregation  spoke  a 
foreign  t<>ngno,  seenieil  to  justifj-  to  their  Puritan  neigh- 
bours a  measure  of  re«traint.     This  is  not  unlikely  in 
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view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  di<enio<]  imrDtiai  to  enact  in 
the  luwM  of  MamachiiMettH  Bay,  IttAl,  thiit  "wboaoever 
shall  bo  found  obMcrving  any  Huch  day  uh  ChriMtmas,  or 
tho  liko,  cither  by  forbeuriug  laliour,  feasting,  or  any 
other  way  upon  sueh  ai^couut  a«  aforeouid,  every  mich 
IKirsoM  HO  offending  shall  pay  for  every  such  offense,  five 
shillings  m  a  flue  to  the  county." 

It  is  known,  moreover,  that  while  Pastor  Daill£  was  H^^y""* 
iulailriHl  and  esteemed  by  the  English,  many  of  whom 
sometimes  come  to  hear  his  elotiuent  sermons,  yet  the 
stricter  class  of  the  Puritans  wuld  not  be  eziiectcd  to 
favour  a  liturgical  worship  that  reminded  them  of  what 
they  would  fain  forget,  or olwcrvir.ccs  which  savoured  to 
them  of  popery.  Samuel  H<'wall,  wh  >  was  next  door  neigh- 
l)our  Ui  one  of  the  Huguenot  merchants,  Jiu-ques  Lebloud, 
enti'rs  in  his  famous  diary  a  gentle  protest  against  one  of 
these  practices:  "This  day  I  spake  with  Mr.  Newman 
alxmt  his  partaking  with  the  French  Giurch  on  the  25th 
of  December  on  iU'count  of  its  being  Christmas  day,  as 
they  abusively  call  it."  Another  surmise  may  be  made, 
namely,  that  the  selectmen,  who  represented  a  govern- 
ment that  was  a  combination  of  Church  and  State,  did  not 
wish  any  other  form  of  church  orgjinization  t  j  become  so 
firmly  established  as  to  own  a  house  of  worship,  and 
treated  the  French  i)r(>cisely  as  they  did  the  Baptists  who 
desired  to  build  miH>ting  houses  :  with  this  difference,  that 
they  were  much  more  kindly  and  lenient  in  disposition 
towards  the  French,  and  did  not  persecute  them  as  they 
did  those  of  kindred  blood  who  took  their  stand  for 
liberty  of  conscience'.  There  are,  indeed  many  evidences 
that  the  French  had  the  cordial  regard  of  their  Puritan  R«|ardforthe 
neighbours.  " 'Tis  my  hop<*,"  said  Cotton  Mather, 
"that  the  English  churclu's  will  not  fail  in  respect  to  any 
that  have  endunnl  hani  things  for  their  faithfulness  to 
the  Son  of  OcmI."  This  hope  was  realized.  While  the 
plans  for  a  church  building  were  delayed  for  a  djnaule, 
until  after  the  desith  of  the  good  minioter,  Daill^,  who  had 
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cherished  the  project,  in  1715  a  house  of  worship,  an  un- 
pretentious brick  building,  was  erected  on  the  plot  of 
ground  originally  intended  for  it,  and  the  French  church 
had  a  home  of  its  own  until  it  gave  up  its  separate 
existence. 

Ill 

The  first  pastor  of  the  French  church  was  a  severe  trial 
both  to  the  members  and  the  outside  friends.  Laurentius 
Van  den  Bosch,  more  properly  Laurent  du  Bois,  of 
French  parentage,  had  lived  some  time  in  Holland  and 
adopted  a  Dutch  patronymic.  He  was  erratic  in  the  ex- 
treme. Removing  to  England,  he  conformed  to  the  Eng- 
lish church,  and  came  to  America  with  a  license  from  the 
Bishop  of  London.  In  Boston  he  speedily  made  himself 
disliked  by  his  disregard  of  rules  and  haughty  and  stub- 
born demeanour  when  reproved.  He  also  embroiled  his 
little  congregation,  and  his  conduct  was  so  prejudicial 
that  Mr.  Daill6  wrote  to  Rev.  Increase  Mather,  begging 
him  not  to  permit  the  annoyance  occasioned  by  Mr. 
''Vandenbosk"  to  diminish  his  favour  towards  the 
French,  since  the  fault  of  a  single  person  ought  not  to  be 
imputed  to  others  to  their  harm. 

Fortunately  for  all  concerned  Vandenbosk  soon  left 
Boston,  and  was  followed  by  a  man  of  very  different 
character,  a  most  estimable  minister  who  accompanied 
the  French  Protestants  from  the  island  of  St  Christopher 
in  1686.  The  coming  of  this  company  added  much  to 
the  strength  of  the  French  congregation,  which  waf 
never  large  in  numbers,  and  the  new  pastor,  David  Bon- 
repos,  was  able  to  heal  the  divisions  caused  by  his  pred- 
ecessor, and  to  enter  into  most  pleasant  relations  with 
his  fellow  ministers.  His  little  flock  was  to  be  pitied 
that  after  a  year  of  such  admirable  service  to  the  cause  in 
Boston  he  was  called  to  minister  to  the  Huguenot  colonies 
in  New  Rochelle,  Staten  Island,  and  New  Paltz,  in  the 
province  of  New  York. 
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"There  are  not  more  than  twenty  French  families 
here,"  he  wrote  from  Boston  in  the  winter  of  1687,  "  and 
their  number  is  diminishing  daily,  as  they  remove  into 
the  country  to  buy  or  take  up  lands  for  cultivation  with 
a  view  to  permanent  settlement."  The  way  these  com- 
paratively few  families  held  together  and  maintained  their 
church  is  remarkable ;  all  the  more  so  when  it  ie  con- 
sidered that  for  eight  years  after  Mr.  Bonrepos  left  them 
they  were  pastorless,  the  pulpit  being  supplied  irregularly 
by  £zechiel  Carr6,  minister  of  the  French  colony  in  Nar- 
ragansett,  Daniel  Bondet,  of  New  Oxford,  and  occasion- 
ally by  Rev.  Nehemiah  Walter,  John  Eliot's  successor  at 
the  First  Church  in  Roxbury,  who  was  an  accomplished 
French  scholar,  and  was  glad  to  render  this  service  to  the 
appreciative  refugees. 

Affairs  were  not  promising  until  Mr.  DailI6  came  to  p,,torD.iii« 
Massachusetts  from  New  York,  where  he  had  been  settled 
as  minister  of  the  French  congregation  from  the  time  of 
his  arrival  i  n  America.  He  served  as  pastor  of  the  French 
church  in  Boston  from  1696  until  his  death,  nineteen 
years  later.  This  was  the  period  of  greatest  prosperity 
for  the  church.  Mr.  Daill^  was  received  by  his  brother 
ministers  with  the  consideration  his  character  and  talents 
merited.  He  bore  a  distinguished  name— that  of  the 
famous  minister  of  Charenton,  Jean  Daill^,  one  of  the 
most  learned  scholars  and  theologians  of  his  age.  Before 
coming  to  America,  moreover,  Pierre  had  been  professor  a  scbour  .nd 
in  the  great  Prot«stant  Academy  of  Saumur,  the  most  p}22ch" 
celebrated  of  the  four  Protestant  colleges  of  France,  "  for 
eighty  years  a  torch  that  illuminated  all  Europe."  Like 
other  scholars  of  his  time  he  wrote  Latin  fluently,  and 
his  letters  to  Rev.  Increase  Mather  show  the  marks  of  the 
scholar  and  courteous  French  gentleman.  Ha  was  in 
truth  a  fine  type  of  the  Huguenot,  adding  to  his  breeding 
and  learning  ai  earnest  and  unaffected  piety.  He  is 
full  of  fire,  godliness  and  learning,"  wrote  the  Dutch 
minister  Selyns  of  New  York.     ' '  Banished  on  account  of 
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his  religion,  he  maintains  the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ  with 
untiring  zeal."  Such  a  minister  and  man  was  an  influ- 
ence of  inestimable  good  to  the  New  England  colony,  not 
simply  to  his  own  people,  who  revered  and  loved  him  as 
one  who  had  shared  the  fires  of  persecution  in  the  bonds 
of  a  common  faith. 

IV 
The  liturgy  observed  by  the  refugees  in  their  public  re- 
ligious services,  says  Baird,  was  that  which  had  been  in 
use  among  the  Reformed  churches  of  France  for  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half.     Modelled  by  Calvin  upon  primitive 
office  it  was  of  rigid  simplicity,  yet  it  was  orderly  and 
impressive.     The  Sunday  service  was  preceded  by  the 
reading  of  several  chapters  of  Holy  Scripture.    The  read- 
ing was  performed,  not  by  the  clergyman,  but  by  a  "  lec- 
teur,"  who  was  also  the  "chantra"  or  precentor,  and  who 
frequently  united  with  these  functions  those  of  the  parish 
schoolmaster  during  the  week.    In  Daill^'s  day  the  "  lec- 
teur"  was  probably  "old  Mr.  John  Rawlins,"  whom  the 
pastor  remembered  affectionately  in  his  will.    The  read- 
ing ended  with  the  decalogue ;  and  then  camo  the  service 
conducted  by  the  minister.     It  began  with  a  sentence  of 
invocation,  followed  by  an  invitation  to  prayer,  and  a 
general  confession  of  sins.     The  congregation  rose  with 
the  words  of  invocation,  and  remained  standing  during 
prayer,  but  resumed  their  seats  when  the  psalm  was  given 
out  for  singing.    This  was  the  people's  part— the  service 
of  song— in  a  ritual  without  other  audible  response ;  and 
all  the  Huguenot  fervour  broke  out  in  those  strains  that 
had  for  generations  expressed  the  faith  and  the  religious 
joy  of  a  persecuted  race.     A  brief  extempore  prayer  pre- 
ceded the  sermon.    They  closed  with  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  the  Apostles'  Creed,  except  when  the  Communion 
was  to  be  administered ;  and  after  the  benediction  the 
congregation  was  dismissed  with  the  word  of  peace,  and 
an  injunction  to  remember  the  poor,  as  they  passed  the 
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alms'  chests  at  the  church  door.  A  prominent  seat  was 
reserved  in  the  church  for  the  "  anciens  "  or  elders  of  the 
congregation.  These,  with  the  pastor,  constituted  the 
Consistoire,  or  Church  Session.  They  were  elected  by 
the  people,  holding  office  for  a  term  of  years,  and  had  en- 
tire charge  of  the  church  government,  both  spiritual  and 

material. 

V 

The  Earl  of  Bellomont,  while  governor  of  Massachu-  Favourable 

Opinion 

setts,  in  an  address  to  the  Greneral  Court  upon  his  last 
visit  to  Boston,  thus  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  French 
refugees :  "I  recommend  to  your  cai-e  the  French  min- 
ister of  this  town,  who  is  destitute  of  a  maintenance,  be- 
oAuse  there  are  so  few  families  here.  Let  the  present 
raging  persecution  of  the  French  Protestants  in  France 
stir  up  your  zeal  and  compassion  towards  him.  I  wish 
for  your  sakes  the  French  Protestants  had  been  encour- 
aged among  you.  They  are  a  good  sort  of  people,  very 
ingenious,  industrious,  and  would  have  been  of  great  use 
for  peopling  this  country,  and  enriching  it  by  trade." 
Perhaps  stimulated  by  this  interest,  the  French  Protes- 
tants in  Boston  presented  a  petition  to  him  and  to  the 
general  court  for  aid  in  the  support  of  the  gospel  ministry 
among  them.  They  "  take  leave  to  signifie  that  many  of 
their  flock  being  already  gone  away  who  contributed 
much  for  the  subsistence  of  their  minister,  the  few  that 
remain  are  not  capable  of  furnishing  the  one-half  that  is 
necessary,  and  they  must  undergo  the  unhappyness  of 
being  deprived  of  the  consolation  of  the  holy  ministry  of  Petition  foi 
the  word  of  God  (whereof  the  unheard-of  cruelty  of  the 
persecutors  of  the  church  had  deprived  them  in  their  own 
country)  unless  they  may  obtain  your  Christian  assist- 
ance." The  petitioners  also  state  that  they  have  "borne 
gicat  charges  in  paying  taxes  for  the  poor  of  New  Ox- 
ford, who  by  occasion  of  the  war  withdrew  themselves, 
and  sineo  that  !bey  have  assisted  many  who  returned  to 
Oxford  in  order  to  their  resettlement." 
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This  petition  was  referred  to  a  committee,  which  re- 
ported that  "for  their  encouragement  ah  strangers  and 
for  the  carrying  on  the  publick  worship  of  God  amongst 
them  there  be  paid  unto  their  minister  twelve  punds 
of  the  publick  treasury."  This  report  was  passed  by 
both  branches  of  the  General  Court,  and  so  far  as  recorded 
was  the  only  grant  from  the  public  funds. 

The  support  was  so  slender  that  Mr.  Daili4  sometimes 
questioned  whether  he  could  remain  ;  but  he  lived  up  to 
his  own  declaration  that  "  A  minister  must  use  every  ex- 
pedient before  deserting  his  flock,"  Among  these  expe- 
dients was  an  appeal  to  the  English  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts ;  an  appeal 
that  was  seconded  by  Governor  Dudley,  who  spoke  of 
him  as  "an  honest  man  and  good  preacher,"  who  in  the 
governor's  belief  had  not  more  than  thirty  pounds  per 
annum  to  live  upon.  The  society  declined,  on  the  ground 
that  the  French  church  did  not  belong  to  the  Anglican 
communion,  and  the  pastor  laboured  on  till  his  death, 
May  20,  1715,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year. 

No  minister  of  the  early  colonial  days  did  more  honour 
to  his  calling  than  the  learned  and  devoted  Pierre  Daill^, 
whose  tombstone  may  be  seen  in  the  Old  Gra'-ary  Bury- 
ing Ground.  And  however  inadequate  his  salary,  with 
the  characteristic  thrift  of  his  people,  this  good  man  in 
some  way  managed  to  save  up  enough  to  be  able  to  leave 
some  considerable  bequests  in  his  will.  His  first  remem- 
brance was  for  the  chimjh  and  its  ministers.  He  gave  all 
his  French  and  Latin  books— at  a  time  when  such  books 
were  of  great  value— to  the  church  for  the  use  of  its  min- 
isters. He  remembered  their  necessities,  besides,  by  giv- 
ing one  hundred  pounds  to  be  let  out  at  interest  for  the 
help  and  support  of  the  minister ;  and  he  bequeathed 
ten  pounds  towards  the  erection  of  the  meeting  house 
for  which  he  had  longed.  For  the  rest  he  gave  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  province  bills  or  silver 
equivalent  thereto,  and  his  negro  man-servant  named 
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Eaffy  and  all  his  "  plate,  cloaths,  honsehold  goods  and 
furniture,"  to  his  "loving  wife,  Martha,"  who  was  his 
third  wife ;  the  residue  of  his  estate  going  to  his  brother 
Paul  in  Holland.  In  saving  as  in  spiritxiality  this 
French  apostle  set  a  worthy  example  to  his  brethren 
in  the  ministry.  His  character  may  be  read  as  through 
an  open  window  in  a  sentence  in  one  of  his  private 
letters:  "I  have  always  determined  to  injure  no  one  Hunono 
by  my  words  or  otherwise,  but  on  the  contrary  to  serve 
whomsoever  I  might  be  able  to  serve." 

VI 

The  French  Church  in  Boston  was  to  have  but  one 
more  pastor,  who  was  settled  before  many  months.    A 
call  was  given  to  Andr6  Le  Mercier,  a  young  man  lately  pj'^Y^,^, 
graduated  from  the  Academy  of  Geneva,  and  recom-  from  Geneva 
mended  highly  by  the  church  authorities  there,  who  took 
a  paternal  interest  in  the  Calvinistic  churches  in  America. 
A  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  was  offered  him,  the 
arrangement  being  made  by  Andrew  Faneuil,  indicating 
that  the  congregation  was  more  prosperous  than  hitherto. 
Leaders  in  it  were  Andrew  Faneuil,  James  Bowdoin, 
Daniel  Johonnot,  and  Andrew  Sigoumey,  each  of  whom 
at  his  death  left  a  generous  bequest  to  the  pastor.    This 
may  perhaps  explain  in  part  the  amount  saved  by  Mr. 
Dailli,  though  such  bequests  to  him  are  not  a  matter  of 
record.    Soon  after  the  coming  of  the  new  minister  the 
"meeting  house"   was  built,   diagonally  opposite  the 
Latin  School  on  School  Street    This  pastorate  continued 
thirty-four  years.    While  not  so  brilliant  a  preacher  as  JJi^y-^^JJ,,. 
Dailli,  Le  Mercier  was  pious  and  earnest  and  a  diligent  au 
worker  in  various  fields.     Two  books  from  his  pen  are 
extant:   a  "History  of  the  Church  and  Republic  of 
Gteneva,"   and  a  "Treatise   Against   Detraction."    He 
busied  bims<4f  in  the  improvement  of  agriculture  in  Mas- 
sachnsetta,  and  v?is  very  "ealous  in  humane  endeavours 
to  preserve  the  lives  of  seamen  shipwrecked  upon  the 
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(liiugorous  t'oast  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  1738  he  petitioned 
the  governor  and  council  of  Nova  Scotia  for  a  grant  of 
the  Sable  Island,  oflf  that  coast,  that  na  might  erect  build- 
ings thereon  and  stock  the  island  with  such  domestic 
animals  as  might  '  useful  in  preserving  the  lives  of 
escaped  mariners.  _..e  grant  was  made,  and  the  colonial 
governments  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Massachusetts  issued 
proclamations  warning  all  persons  against  destroying  or 
removing  the  improvements  made  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  island.  It  is  sivid  that  many  lives  were  saved  by  this 
humane  enterprise,  which  in  a  sense  was  the  origin  of  the 
life-saving  coast  service  of  today.  Sable  Islavid  has  con- 
tinued to  be  the  scene  of  frequent  shipw^e^Vs,  and  at 
present  the  noble  work  begun  by  the  Huf^>    ..•  '  -^r  of 

Boston  is  carried  on  by  government  at  an  ' '  four 

thousand  dollars  yearly,  maintaining  a  1*.  o""  men 
furnished  with  provisions  and  appliances  for  tbe  relief 
of  shipwrecked  sailors.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
sailors  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Andr6  Le  Mercier,  the 
refugee  minister  of  Boston. 

That  the  membership  of  the  French  Church  decreased 
under  his  ministry  is  not  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  any 
lack  in  him  either  as  preacher  or  pastor,  but  rather  to 
the  aptitude  of  the  French  for  assimilation.  The  chil- 
dren became  proficient  in  the  English  language,  and 
through  their  associations  were  led  naturally  to  favour 
the  American  churches.  The  tendency  was  irresistible, 
and  when  the  young  people  were  "driven  to  other 
churches"  (a  charge  laid  against  Le  Mercier  with  prob- 
ably scant  justice)  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  when 
the  French  Church  should  cease  to  exist.  This  time  came 
in  1748,  when  the  membership  had  become  reduced  to  a 
mere  handful.  Through  intermarriage  the  leading  French 
families  had  formed  close  interests  in  such  churches  as 
Trinity  and  King's  Chapel,  the  Faneuils  becoming  prom- 
inent supporters  of  the  latter.  On  the  dissolution  of  the 
French  Church  the  meeting  house  passed  into  possession 
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of  a  new  Congregational  society,  with  the  proviso  that 
the  building  was  to  be  preserved  for  the  sole  use  of  a 
Protestant  sanctuary  forever.  How  little  human  pro- 
visions can  control  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of 
the  condition  of  sale,  forty  years  later  the  Huguenot 
"temple"  was  sold  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  mass 
was  said  within  its  walls  by  a  Romish  priest  November 
2,  1788.  As  for  Le  Mercier,  he  lived  for  sixteen  years 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  church,  spending  his  last  days 
upon  an  estate  which  he  had  purchased  in  Dorchester, 
Massachusetts,  where  he  died  March  31,  1764. 

During  Daill6's  pastorate  the  chuich  received  a  present  ^u«in  abb* 
of  a  Bible  from  Queen  Anne  for  pulpit  use.  This  Bible 
was  highly  esteemed  and  continued  in  use  until  the 
church  dissolved,  when  it  passed  into  possession  of  Rev. 
Mather  Byles,  first  pastor  of  the  HoUis  Street  Congrega- 
tional Church,  whose  library  was  subsequently  sold,  the 
Bible  going  to  Mr.  E.  Cobb,  by  whose  widow  it  was  pre- 
sented in  1831  to  the  Divinity  Library  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, where  it  is  now  carefully  preserved.  The  book 
is  in  a  very  good  state  of  preservation ;  contains  a  few 
illustrations  and  maps,  and  the  Apocrypha;  and  was 
printed  in  Amsterdam  by  the  Elzeviers  in  1669. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

PAUL  REVEEE 

kAUL  REVERE,  born  in  Boston  on  January  8, 
*1736,  v.  aa  descended  from  en  honourable  Huguenot 
family— the  Rivoires  of  Romagnieu.  His  fother, 
ApoUos  Rivoire,  came  to  Boston  from  the  Island  of 
Guernsey,  when  he  was  a  lad  of  thirteen,  and  was  set  to 
learn  the  goldsmith's  trade  as  apprentice  to  John  Coney. 
After  he  had  established  himself  in  the  business  of  a  gold 
and  silversmith,  he  married  Deborah  Hichbom  ;  and  the 
third  child  of  this  union  was  P<*ul  Revere,  craftsman, 

artist  and  patriot  ,^  uv^,*i. 

Revere  received  his  education  at  the  famous  old  ''North 
Grammar  School,"  which  stood  on  North  Bennett  Street 
After  leaving  school  he  entered  his  father's  shop  as  an 
apprentice.     He  possessed  a  natural  taste  for  drawing, 
and  became  very  skillful  in  the  use  of  the  graver ;  exe- 
cuting most  of  the  embellishments  on  the  silverware  then 
manufactured  in  Boston.     Many  are  the  cups,  spoons, 
mugs,  pitchers,  tankards,  and  other  articles  of  beautiful 
patterns,  made  by  him,  and  still  owned  by  our  New  Eng- 
land families;  some  are  now  in  every  day  "se;  al    are 
treasured  relics.     If  not  as  famous  or  gifted  as  Cellini, 
abundant  monumenta  remain  to  prove  that  Revere  waa 
also  an  artist,  as  praiseworthy  for  the  beauty  and  grace 
of  his  artistic  creations  as  for  their  excellent  handiwork. 
Long  practice  in  the  successful  embellishment  of  silver- 
ware caused  him  to  learn  the  art  of  engraving  on  copper- 
plate, entirely  self-taught;  and  numerous  specimens  of 
his  handiwork  in  this  line  are  still  in  existence,  treasured 
memorials  of  a  skillful  and  patriotic  hand.     Many  of  his 
pictures  were  political  caricatures,  and  engravings  of  his- 
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toric  Boenes  oloaely  connected  with  the  hL       ■  >  for  Inde- 
pendence. 

But  Revere  was  not  wholly  aatisfied  with  leading  a  life 
of  quiet  prosperity.  He  longed  for  a  taste  of  military  life, 
and  obtained  his  desire  by  joixiing  the  second  expedition 
against  Crown  Point—  serving  through  the  campaign  as  a 
lieutenant  of  artillery.  On  his  return  to  civil  life  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Sarah  Orne  and  setthnl  down  to  his  trade. 
From  thence  on  he  devoted  considerable  of  his  time  to  en- 
graving, and  his  art  was  immensely  iwpiilar  dniing  the 
years  preceding  the  Revolution.  His  b*)ld  attempts  at 
copperplate  engraving  are  rude  enough  to  be  sure ;  but 
they  wt-»^  considered  'od  at  the  time,  and  were  vastly 
better  than  nothing.  .  keen  sense  of  humour  found  con- 
genial employiient  in  ue  caricatures  of  political  events 
which  issued  fi  .>ui  iiis  shop  and  obtained  a  wide  popular- 
ity. His  art  ■-  -.^  always  used  in  favour  of  Ihe  people,  of 
the  1  Bscs;  ht  was  quick  at  perceiving  the  striking 
featured  of  the  hour ;  and  his  ready  genius  to  jwrtray 
them  made  him  the  "oflfhand  artist  of  many  caricatures 
intended  to  bring  ridicule  upon  the  enemy,  and  the  author 
of  various  sketches  of  interesting  scenes  of  which  he  was 
an  eye-witness." 

Revere' s  patriotic  services  began  in  1765,  when  he  be- 
came one  of  the  first  members  of  the  fieunous  *'  Sons  of 
Liberty" — an  organization  which  soon  became  famous 
for  its  intimidation  of  the  stamp-distributors  and  its  keen 
opposition  to  any  enforcement  of  the  hate<^  Stamp  Act. 
He  was  likewise  an  active  member  of  "Long  Room 
Club"  and  the  "North  End  Caucus"— the  latter  being 
the  association  which  gave  birth  to  "The  Boston  Tea- 
Party."  Revere  became  the  confidential  messenger  of 
the  patriots  and  travelled  thousands  of  miles  on  horseback, 
during  troublous  times,  when  railroads  and  steamboats 
were  unknown.  During  all  these  years  he  had  a  large 
family  to  support ;  yet  he  was  so  constituted  as  to  find 
sufficient  leisure  to  interest  himself  in  all  the  matters 
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pertaining  to  the  public  good,  watching  closely  the 
course  of  political  events  in  the  pre-revolutionary 
days.  "With  well-considered,  settled  opinions,  his  will 
was  strong ;  while  his  general  gifts  rendered  him  com- 
petent to  great  emergencies,  and  equal  to  great  events. 
The  result  was,  that  in  a  crisis  like  that  of  rousing  the 
people  to  conflict  on  the  eve  of  the  first  struggle  for  our 
Independence,  he  was  the  wis<  counsellor  at  home,  and 
the  daring  actor  in  the  field." 

Revere  took  many  rides  in  the  service  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary party,  but  most  famous  of  them  all  was  the  ride 
on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  April,  1775— "the  most  im- 
portant single  exploit  in  our  nation's  annals."  Long- 
fellow's account  is  known  throughout  the  land  ;  and  there- 
fore the  insertion  of  the  following  extracts  from  Revere's 
own  version  of  the  affair  is  made  at  the  risk  of  repeating 
a  well-known  story : 
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In  the  fall  of  1774,  and  winter  of  1775,  I  was  one  of  upwards  of 
thirty,  chiefly  mechanics,  who  formed  ourselves  into  a  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  the  movements  '■*  *he  British  soldiers,  and  gain- 
ing every  intelligence  of  the  movements  of  the  Tories.  We  held  our 
meetings  at  the  Green  Dragon  Tavern.  We  were  so  careful  that  our 
meetings  should  be  kept  secret,  that  every  time  we  met,  every  person 
swore  upon  the  Bible  that  they  would  not  discover  any  of  our  trans- 
actions but  to  Messrs.  Hancock,  Adams,  and  one  or  two  more.  .  .  . 
In  the  winter,  towards  the  spring,  we  frequently  took  turns,  two  by 
two,  to  watch  the  soldiers,  by  patrolling  the  streets  all  night.  The 
Saturday  night  preceding  the  19th  of  April,  about  twelve  o'clock  at 
night,  the  boats  belonging  to  the  transports  were  all  launched,  and 
carried  under  the  sterns  of  the  men-of-war.  We  likewise  found  that 
the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry  were  all  taken  off  duty.  From  these 
movements  we  expected  something  serious  was  to  be  transacted. 
,  .  .  I  agreed  with  a  Colonel  Conant  and  some  oth^r  gentlemen^ 
that  if  the  British  went  out  by  water,  we  would  show  two  lanterns  in 
the  North  Church  steeple ;  and  if  by  land,  one  as  a  signal ;  for  we  were 
apprehensive  it  would  be  diflScult  to  cross  Charles  River,  or  get  over 
Boston  Neck.  ...  I  then  went  home,  took  my  boots  and  surtout, 
went  to  the  north  part  of  the  town,  where  I  kept  a  boat ;  two  friends 
rowed  me  across  Charles  River  a  little  to  the  eastward  where  the 
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Somerset  man-of-war  lay.     It  was  then  young  flood,  the  ship  was  wind- 
ing, and  the  moon  was  rising. 

They  landed  me  on  the  Charlestown  side.  When  I  got  intu  town,  I  Getting  Ready 
met  Colonel  Conant  and  Mevural  otliers ;  iliey  said  they  had  seen  our 
signals.  I  told  them  what  was  acting,  and  went  to  get  me  a  horse ;  I 
got  a  horse  of  Deacon  Larkin.  While  the  horse  was  preparing,  Richard 
Devens,  Esq.,  who  wivs  one  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  came  to  uu-, 
and  told  me  that  he  came  down  the  road  from  Lexington,  after  sun- 
down, that  evening  ;  that  he  met  ten  British  ofiicers,  all  well  mounted 
and  armed,  going  up  the  road. 

I  set  off  upon  a  very  good  horse ;  it  was  then  about  eleven  o'clock 
and  very  pleasant.  After  I  had  passed  Charlestown  Neck,  and  got 
nearly  opposite  where  Mark  was  hung  in  chains,  I  saw  two  men  on 
horseback,  under  a  tree.  When  I  got  near  them,  I  discovered  they 
were  British  officers.  One  tried  to  get  ahead  of  me,  and  the  other  to 
take  me.  I  turned  my  horse  very  quick,  and  galloped  towards  Charles- 
town Neck,  and  then  pushed  for  the  Medford  road.  The  one  who 
chased  me,  endeavouring  to  cut  me  oft,  got  into  a  clay  pond,  near  where 
the  new  tavern  is  now  built.  I  got  clear  of  him,  and  went  through 
Medford,  over  the  bridge,  and  up  to  Menotomy.  In  Medford  I  waked 
the  Captain  of  the  minute  men ;  and  after  that,  I  alarmed  almost 
every  hov^s  till  I  got  to  Lexington. 

At  Lexington  he  gave  the  alarm  to  John  Hancock  and 
Samuel  Adams,  and  then  pressed  on  towards  Concord 
"to  secure  the  stores,  etc.,  there."  On  his  way,  how- 
ever, he  met  with  some  British  officers ;  "  in  an  instant  I 
was  surrounded  by  four  ;— they  had  placed  themselves  in 
a  straight  road,  that  inclined  each  way  ;  they  had  taken 
down  a  pair  of  bars  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  and  two 
of  them  were  under  a  tree  in  the  pasture.  ...  I  ob- 
served a  wood  at  a  small  distance,  and  made  for  that. 
When  I  got  there,  out  started  si.x  officers,  on  horseback, 
and  ordered  me  dismount."  And  thus  the  "midnight 
ride  of  Paul  Revere  "  came  to  an  untimely  end. 

During  the  war  Revere  served  his  country  in  a  dual 
capacity — as  a  CJolonel  in  the  Massachusetts  artillery,  and 
as  a  producer  of  gunpowder  and  cannon.  In  the  capacity 
of  Colonel,  he  hfA  active  command  of  the  defenses  of 
Boston  harbour  until  he  resigned  from  the  service  in  1779. 
As  a  manufacturer  he  was  sent  to  Philadelphia  by  the 
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Council  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  powder  making  in  order 
that  the  colony  might  make  its  own  ammunition  ;  and  he 
also  was  engaged  to  oversee  the  casting  of  cannon.  He 
found  time,  meanwhile,  to  engrave  and  print  the  Massa- 
chusetts colony  notes,  and  make  dies  for  coins. 

After  the  war  Revere  launched  out  into  new  enter- 
prises, the  most  important  of  which  was  the  establishment 
of  a  foundry  where  he  undertook  the  casting  of  cannon, 
ironware  and  church  bells.  He  perfected  a  pre  '"ss  of 
preparing  copper  for  use  in  bolts  and  spikes,  etc.,  for 
naval  purposes,  and  furnished  the  sheathing  and  fittings 
for  Old  Ironsides,  and  many  another  gallant  vessel. 
His  business  prospered  greatly,  as  his  foundry  was  the 
only  one  in  the  country  which  could  turn  out  sheet  cop- 
I)er.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  furnished  the  cop- 
per boilers  for  Robert  Fulton's  Hudson  River  steamboats. 

A  lasting  monument  to  the  ruling  passion  of  his  life  is 
the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanics  Association 
which,  chiefly  through  his  instrumentality,  was  formed  in 
1795.  He  was  its  first  president,  and  continued  in  that 
office  until  1799,  when  he  declined  re-election,  although 
his  interest  in  its  affairs  was  undiminished  and  his  counsel 
its  main  dependence. 

Revere  died  on  May  10, 1818,  at  the  age  of  eighty -three 
years.  Hip  body  was  placed  in  the  Granary  Burial 
Ground  near  that  of  his  fellow  Huguenot,  Peter  Faneuil, 
almost  under  the  shadow  of  the  State  House  whose  cor- 
ner-stone he  helped  to  set  and  whose  significance  he  had 
laboured  to  establish.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  last 
years  of  his  useful,  self-sacrificing  life  were  passed  in 
prosperity,  and  in  the  esteem  and  love  of  his  countrymen. 
He  was  a  fine  type  of  the  highly  skilled  artisan  class 
which  formed  so  large  a  part  of  the  Huguenot  emigration. 
He  was  equally  a  true  representative  of  the  Huguenots  in 
his  sturdy  patriotism  and  devotion  to  the  right  as  he  saw 
it.  He  was  a  zealous  and  honoured  member  of  the  Ma- 
sonic fraternity  in  Boston,  as  appears  elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER  Vn 

THE  FANEUIL  FAMttY 

I 


NE  of  the  foremost  flEunilies  of  these  early  settlers  Benjamin 
from  France  was  that  of  Faneuil — name  indissol- 


Xk_^  ubly  associated  with  Boston.  In  a  list  of  the 
French  nationality  admitted  into  the  Bay  Colony  by  the 
Governor  and  Council,  on  February  1,  1691,  are  the 
names  of  Benjamin,  John  and  Andrew  Faneuil.  As 
these  brothers  were  among  the  refugees  who  were  fortu- 
nate in  bringing  property  with  them  to  this  country,  it  is 
probable  that  Benjamir  had  a  financial  interest  in  both 
of  the  Huguenot  settlements — ^that  at  Oxford,  Massachu- 
setts, and  at  New  Eochelle,  New  York,  as  his  name  ap- 
pears in  connection  with  them.  When  the  Oxford  enter- 
prise was  given  up,  after  a  ten  years'  struggle  with 
hardship  and  Indians,  Benjamin  Faneuil  chose  New 
York  for  his  residence,  and  established  a  home  there, 
marrying  one  Anne  Bureau,  a  French  lady  of  that  place. 
On  a  horizontal  slab  in  Trinity  churchyard.  New  York, 
is  the  inscription :  "Here  lies  buried  the  body  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  Faneuil  of  the  city  of  Eochelle,  France,  who 
died  the  31st  of  March,  1719,  Pjjed  60  years  and  8 
months." 

Andrew  Faneuil,  brother  of  Benjamin,  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  the  Huguenot  colony  in  Andr«w 
Boston,  and  a  leader  in  the  organization  of  the  French 
Protestant  Church.  He  escaped  from  France  and  lived 
for  a  time  in  Holland,  where  he  was  married.  This 
record  is  preserved  :  "The  death  of  Mrs.  Mary  Cather- 
ine, wife  of  Mr.  Andrew  Faneuil,  occurred  in  Boston, 
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July  16,  1724,  a  gentlewoman  of  extraordinary  perfections 
^th  ,n  mind  and  body."     A  portrait,  i.pre£nt^X 
as  a  beantif  1  woman,  was  brouglit  to  America  and  trc^ 
ured  ,n  the  family.     The  exa«t  date  of  their  comTnglTt 
known,  but  Andrew's  name  appears  on  the  tax^l  stTn 
1691,  and  ,t  ,s  plain  that  he  was  a  man  of  affaire  in  tl ! 
town  at  that  time.     Like  his  brother,  he  was  ionb«^<^ 
one  of  those  fortunate  Huguenots  wh^  hlrg  an  eslte 
m  Prance,  had  been  able  to  take  a  goodly  ^rtln^^h 
hnn  when  he  left  his  native  land,  and  hrnotcIn« 
empty  handed  to  Boston.     It  is  evident  that  he  madron 

^^Z^ZV^  ?;  ^'*l'  '^^  ^°  ^  P^««-  '^a^  Feb 
ruary  20,  1709,  to  build  a  wharf  from  the  Y^tt^m  ^fir- 

of  the  w  dth  of  King  Street,   between  Mr.  East  An^ 
thoip's  and  Mr.  Andrew  Faneiol's.''     He  was  Zn  wSi 
established  in  a  lucrative  business,  and  the  ow^er'f  laT!^. 
real  estate  intei^t«.     His  warehoSe  was  on  Ser  tu"^ 
oiit  of  State  Sti^t,  and  his  mansion,  oneof  tS^u^ 
the  city,  surrounded  by  seven  acr«.'  of  adm  mbW  w 

i^^g  arnr^^"^^"  ^^^*'  ^^^^^  ^^"^'«  ^^S 

n 

ing^chrr^t^rneTd'  ?"*"''  ^^'^"^^  «"^  '^^^^ 

^r^S^SabSLtt,!^^^^^^ 

ants  in  plenty.     His  brother  Benjamin  of  New  York  Tad 

a  family  of  eleven  children,  and  Andrew  unlS^t  'he 

T  ""'T^  ""'  them-Benjamin  and  Peter,  thToldit 

sons,  and  Mary  Anne,  their  sister.     He  chos;  Sniami^ 

tttThr'  '"  '"  '^^••'  ^°  *^«  -«  freakrhTondS 

agreed,  and   he  .  .ations  went  ou  harmoniously  enough 

personal  attractions,  educated,  refined,  and  a  poetess  to 
boot,  1^  the  nephew  to  choose  expuls/on  from  hrhle 
with  his  love,  just  as  the  uncle  preferred  exile  wTth 
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religions  liberty  to  France  and  spiritual  enslavement 
Andrew  was  inflexible,  and  turned  to  Beiyamin's  brother, 
Peter,  as  his  hoi)e  for  a  worthy  h'^ir  and  representative. 
Peter  was  without  matrimonial  inclinations  and  u » opted 
the  terms,  becoming  heir  presumptive  in  his  turn,  and 
likewise  the  business  partner  of  his  ande.    The  ousted 
Benjamin,  who  had  gone  into  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count, was  prospering,  and  all  three  Faneuils  were  happy 
and  highly  respected,  and  becoming  rich  and  influential 
as  the  result  of  ability,  integrity,  and  that  sturdy  quality 
of  conscience  that  compels  recognition.    Three  of  the 
New  York  Benjamin's  daughters  had  meanwhile  married 
Boston  citizens— c  clergyman,  a  lawyer,  and  a  prosperous 
merchant— so  that  the  Faneuil  family  was  well  established 
in  the  business  and  social  life  of  Boston. 

A  ndrew  Faneuil  died  in  February,  1738,  and  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  funeral  gave  evidence  of  the  position  he  i?*" 
had  attained  in  the  city.    The  newspaper  report  says, 
"Last  Monday  the  corpse  of  Andrew  Faneuil,  Esquire, 
whose  death  we  mentioned  in  our  last,  was  honourable 
interred  here,  above  1,100  persons  of  all  Bankd,  beside 
the  Mourners,  following  the  Corpse,  also  a  vast  number  of 
spectators  were  gathered  together  on  the  Oci^asion,  at 
which  time  the  half-minute  guns  from  on  board  several 
vessels  were  discharged.     And  'tis  supposed  that  as  the 
Gentleman's  fortune  was  the  greatest  of  any  among  us, 
so  his  funeral  was  the  most  generous  and  expensive  oi 
any  that  has  been  known  here." 

Peter  Faneuil  saw  i  it  that  every  propriety  was  ob- 
served, and  three  thout ^nd  pairs  of  mourning  gloves  were 
distributed  to  the  friends  in  attendance,  while  two  hun- 
dred mourning  rings  were  given  to  the  nearer  friends  of 
the  family.  The  business  and  estate  now  fell  to  Peter. 
In  his  will,  however,  Andrew  proved  his  devotion  to  his 
faith  by  first  of  all  leaving  his  warehouse  in  trust  for  the 
support  of  the  ministers  and  elders  of  th«  French  church 
in  Boston,  which  he  had  staunchly  supported.     If  the 
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charch  should  cease  to  be,  as  he  foresaw  it  might  throogh 
the  intermarriage  of  the  Hngaenot  with  the  Puritan  ele- 
ment, the  warehouse  was  to  revert  to  his  heirs. 

ni 

How  much  property  Andrew  Faneuil  left  was  not  an- 
nounced, but  it  was  commonly  understood  that  he  was 
the  wealthiest  merchant  in  the  province,  and  Peter  now 
succeeded  to  that  proud  position.  He  was  thirty-eight 
years  old  when  he  became  the  ''topiniest  merchant  in  the 
town,"  as  Thomas  Hancock  put  it.  He  was  corpulent, 
with  large,  well  rounded  features,  had  a  genial  disposi- 
tion, and  ambitions  and  tastes  in  keeping  with  his  for- 
tune. He  was  fond  of  display  and  good  living,  and  his 
home  was  the  scene  of  open-handed  hospitality.  He  or- 
dered from  London  a  ''handsome  chariot  with  two  dets 
of  harness,  with  the  arms  as  inclosed  in  the  same  in  the 
handsomest  manner  that  you  shall  judge  proper,  but  at 
the  same  time  nothing  gaudy,"  and  ordered  also  "two 
sober  men,  the  one  for  a  coachman,  the  other  for  a  gar- 
dener ;  and  as  most  servants  from  Europe  are  apt  when 
here  to  be  debauched  with  strong  drink,  rum,  etc.,  being 
very  plenty,  I  pray  your  particular  care  in  this  article." 
He  sends  for  the  "  latest  best  book  of  the  several  sorts  of 
cookery,  which  pray  let  be  of  the  largest  character  for  the 
benefit  of  the  maid's  reading."  He  refurnishes  and  re- 
stocks the  mansion,  and  among  other  new  articles,  buys 
for  house  use  "  as  likely  a  strait  negro  lad  "  as  could  be 
found,  "of  a  tractable  disposition  and  one  that  had  had 
the  smallpox." 

With  the  waning  of  the  French  church,  Peter  Faneuil 
became  a  worshipper  at  Trinity  church,  of  which  his 
brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  Addington  Davenport,  was  rec- 
tor. In  one  of  his  orders  from  London  is  this  item : 
"Purchase  for  me  1  handsome,  large,  octavo  Common 
Prayer  Book  of  a  good  letter,  and  well  bound,  with  one 
of  the  same  in  French  for  my  own  use."    Thus  the  mother 
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tongae  remained  dear  to  him.  He  was  one  of  the  early 
members  of  the  Episcopal  Charitable  Society,  and  gave  a 
large  sum  to  Trinity  churc?!  to  support  the  families  of  ihe 
deceased  clergy.  Indeed,  every  charity  of  the  time  hud 
his  name  on  its  subscription  list  for  a  generous  sum. 
While  Peter  Faneuil  was  liberal  to  all  good  objects,  he 
was  scrupulous  in  his  business  transsictious,  and  expected 
to  be  dealt  with  justly,  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  he 
dealt  with  others.  He  did  not  I'Ve  to  be  wrongwl  out  of 
any  amount,  however  small,  as  the  following  extract  from 
his  correspondence  shows :  "I  have  been  very  much 
surprised  that  ever  since  the  death  of  Captain  Allen,  you 
have  not  advised  me  of  the  sale  of  a  hors*^  belonging  to 
my  deceased  uncle,  left  in  your  hands  by  him,  which  I 
am  informed  you  sold  for  a  very  good  price,  and  I  am 
now  to  request  the  favour  you  would  send  me  the  net 
proceeds  in  sweetmeats  and  citron  water,  your  compli- 
ance with  which  will  stop  me  from  giving  some  of  my 
friends  the  trouble  of  calling  you  to  an  account  there.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  know  if  Captain  Allen  did  not  leave 
a  silver  watch  and  some  fish,  belonging  to  a  servant  of 
mine,  with  some  person  of  your  island,  and  with  whot 
I  expect  your  speedy  answer." 

As  Mr.  Brown,  the  biographer  of  the  family,  puts  it, 
"While  giving  a  pound  with  one  hand,  he  was  holding 
the  other  for  a  penny  that  was  justly  his."  Some  braiulics 
of  his  business,  although  endorsed  by  the  tiiuii  and  s>. 
ciety  of  his  time  as  perfectly  legitimate,  would  be  found 
wanting  if  weighed  in  the  balance  of  modern  comm«'i-ciaI 
integrity — from  which  we  may  see  that,  after  all,  the 
standards  have  been  raised  instead  of  lowered,  as  is  often 
intimated  by  those  pessimistically  inclined.  Trading  with 
so  many  ports,  be  received  all  kinds  of  merchandise, 
wines  and  other  liquors  seeming  *^o  predominate,  while 
occasionally  a  negro  slave  was  t .  :iigned  to  him.  He 
lived  up  to  his  conscience,  however,  for  he  writes  to  one 
correspondent :     "I  would  have  you  know  that  I  am  not 
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HO  fond  of  n  romtniHHinn  iut  to  go  a  bogging  for  it,  or 
to  do  any  biw*'  thing  to  attain  it.  I  b\vtm  Ood  I  have 
fortune  cnongh  to  mipport  niywif  without  doing  any 
base  action."  The  prtMliictM  of  the  flHheries,  with  to- 
bacco, tar  and  stav»'s,  nuide  up  the  burden  of  his  out- 
going cargoes.  He  built  Hiiiling  vcsni'Ih  for  his  own  trade 
and  for  others,  and  in  iiddifion  to  hiH  trade  with  foreign 
ports  ho  carried  on  an  extensive  <'omnierce  with  New 
York  and  rhiladelpliia.  Tlie  whole  commercial  world 
rated  Peter  Fanenil  as  a  responsible  merchant,  and  he 
never  wanted  for  business. 

The  filave  trade  wiis  then  not  disreputable,  and  Peter 
Fanenil,  like  his  cont«'inporaries,  was  often  found  en- 
gaged in  it.  "The  merchants  of  Boston  quoted  uegroes 
like  any  other  merehaiulise  demanded  by  their  cor- 
respondents." He  ahso  did  not  think  it  wrong  on  occa- 
sion to  evade  the  duties  of  the  custom-house,  tliough  he 
was  honest  in  his  declaration,  "I  value  my  chanicter 
more  than  all  the  money  on  'arth."  He  simply  shared 
what  may  be  called  a  common  commercial  conscience  of 
the  times,  which  ever  counted  gavf  rnment  as  a  lawful 
prey,  and  accounted  smugglinrj;  as  skillful  rather  than 
dishonest. 

Peter  Faneuil  became  known  in  liis  circle  of  intimates 
as  the  "Jolly  Bachelor,"  which  name  he  gave  to  one  of 
his  ships.  His  sister  Mary  Anne  looked  out  for  the  care 
of  the  household  and  presided  with  grace  over  his  estab- 
lishment. It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  had  his  love 
a<!\iir,  and  that  if  a  certain  Mias  Mary  Jekyll  had  not  ac- 
cepted a  Mr.  Richard  Saltonstall  instead,  she  might  have 
found  a  husband  in  Mr.  Peter  Faneuil.  After  this  break 
in  his  desire  for  a  single  life,  he  had  no  second,  so  far  as 
is  known,  and  his  sister  remained  mistress  of  the  fine 
mansio"  and  generally  desirable  situation. 

IV 

With  all  his  love  of  display  and  good  living,  Peter 
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Fiuieuil  woH  a  puhlic-Hpiritcd  citizen.  While  pnfn'OHH(>(l 
in  the  cart«  of  extensive  biisinew,  hi>  hud  vitu!  iuter- 
est  in  the  welfare  of  his  ueighlM)urH  ami  friendn  and 
in  tl.'e  futare  good  of  the  town  of  Boston.  From  Iuh  own 
experience  he  realiziHl  the  di.>ttulvantag«-8  under  wliich 
trade  was  conducted  without  a  local  murliet.  He  desired 
improvement  in  this  direction,  and  was  finally  led  to  test 
the  puhlic  sentiment,  which  hiul  been  strangely  an- 
tagonistin  to  'the  establishment  of  a  public  market,  by 
making  a  proposition  which  is  set  forth  in  a  pt'tition, 
seat  to  the  selectmen  with  the  signatnn«  of  three  hundreil 
and  forty  prominent  citizens  attacheil.  Tiie  petition  de- 
clared that  Peter  Faneuil,  Esti.,  "hath  been  generously 
pleased  to  offer  at  his  own  cost  and  charge  to  erect  and 
build  a  noble  and  complet-  structure  or  edifice  to  be  im- 
prove«l  for  a  market,  for  ..le  sole  use,  lienefit  and  ad- 
vantage of  the  town,  provided  that  tiie  town  of  Boston 
would  pass  a  vote  for  that  purpose,  and  lay  the  same  un- 
der such  proper  regulations  as  shall  be  thought  necessary, 
and  constantly  support  it  for  tV'e  said  use."  So  the  war- 
rant fcr  the  town  meviting  was  pasted,  and  the  matter  was 
discussed  pro  and  con,  for  there  was  a  great  division 
of  opinion.  There  were  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  ballots  cast,  and  the  yeaa  won  by  only  seven  votes. 
Thus  near  did  Boston  come  to  losing  Faneuil  Hall  and 
the  "cradle  of  liberty."  But  Peter  Faneuil's  plans  in- 
cluded a  public  meeting  ball  in  addition  to  a  market, 
and  it  was  due  to  him  that  the  people  had  a  ff^rum.  In 
August,  1742,  after  two  years  spent  upon  the  work,  the 
selectmen  were  informed  that  the  market  was  finished, 
and  on  September  10,  the  keys  were  delivered  to  the  city 
authorities.  There  had  been  a  great  change  in  public 
opinion,  and  now  the  citizens  unanimously  voted  to  "ac- 
cept this  most  generous  and  noble  benefaction  for  the  use 
and  intention  they  are  designed  for." 

The  name  came  from  no  initiative  of  Peter  Faneuil,  but 
from  an  outside  source.    The  recordiS  show  that  it  was 
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voted,   on  motion  of  Thomas  Hutchinson,  later  royal 
governor,  "that  in  testimony  of  the  town's  gratitude  to 
the  said  Peter  Faneuil,  Esq.,  and  to  perpetuate  his  memory, 
Mie  hall  over  the  market  place  be  named  Faneuil  Hall." 
In  response  Mr.  Faneuil  siiid,  "  I  hope  what  I  have  done 
will  be  for  the  service  of  the  whole  country."     Little  did 
he  realize  how  true  a  prophecy  his  words  were.     And  in 
this  way  this  French  Protestant,  whose  father  came  to 
America  as  a  refugee  on  account  of  his  religious  convic- 
tions, wrote  his  name  indelibly  on  the  pages  of  American 
history.     By  vote  his  picture  was  drawn  at  full  length  at 
the  expense  of  the  town,  and  placed  in  the  hall ;  and  the 
Faneuil  coatof-arms,  so  much  prized  by  the  merchant, 
was  carved  and  gilded  by  Moses  Deshou,  bought  by  the 
town  and  likewise  set  up  in  the  hall.    The  selectmen  im- 
mediately began  to  meet  in  the  new  and  more  comfortable 
quarters  provided  for  them,  and  selected  one  of  their 
number  to  purchase  "  two  pairs  of  brass  candlesticks  with 
steel  snuflFers,  and  a  poker  for  the  town's  use."    The 
house  given  by  Peter  Faneuil  was  regarded  as  the  greatest 
munificence  the  town  of  Boston  had  received.    It  was 
built  of  brick,  two  stories  high,  and  in  comparison  with 
other  buildings  in  the  vicinity  of  Dock  Square  presented 
a  commanding  appearance.     With  the  exception  of  the 
old  State  House,  all  the  buildings  that  surrounded  Faneuil 
Hall  have  been  replaced.     But  Faneuil  Hall  "  stands  and 
will  remain  as  long  as  the  power  of  patriotic  citizens  can 
retain  it.     The  force  of  sentiment  is  seen  in  its  preserva- 
tion ;  and  many  generations  yet  unborn  will  early  learn  to 
cherish  this  New  England  foram."     The  power  of  the 
sentiment  of  religion  that  led  the  Huguenots  to  America 
is  akin  to  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  that  made  them  of 
so  much  good  to  the  new  world. 

As  for  the  history  of  Faneuil  Hall,  it  can  only  be  said 
here  that  it  was  burned  in  the  destructive  fire  of  January 
13  1761 ;  was  rebuilt  by  money  secured  by  a  lottery,  the 
tickets  being  signed  by  John  Hancock  ;  was  enlarged  and 
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much  altered  in  appearance  in  1805-6  under  direction  of 
Charles  Bulfinch,  who  designed  the  State  House  on 
Beacon  Hill ;  and  in  1898  was  practically  rebuilt  with 
steel  walls,  though  the  Bulfinch  appearance  was  retained 
outside  and  within.  While  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
original  hall  given  by  Peter  Faneuil  remains,  it  is  still 
Faneuil  Hall,  with  all  its  sacred  associations.  In  the 
words  of  Lafayette,  the  great  Frenchman  who  did  so 
much  for  America  in  a  critical  period,  and  whose  sympa- 
thies were  with  the  Huguenots,  "May  Faneuil  Hall  ever  words  of 
stand,  a  monument  to  teach  the  world  that  resistance  to 
oppression  is  a  duty,  and  will  under  true  republican  in- 
stitutions become  a  blessing." 


Peter  Faneuil  died  the  next  year  after  his  market  and 
hall  had  been  given  to  Boston,  March  3,  1743.  The  Death  1743 
market  bell  was  tolled  10. a  one  o'clock  until  the  funeral 
was  over,  by  town  order,  and  every  honour  was  paid  to 
his  memory.  According  to  the  obituary  in  the  News 
Letter,  "  he  was  a  most  generous  spirit,  whose  hospitality 
to  all  and  secret  unbounded  charity  to  the  poor,  made  his 
life  a  public  blessing,  and  his  death  a  general  loss  to,  and 
universally  regretted  by,  the  inhabitants ;  the  most  public- 
spirited  man,  in  all  regards,  that  ever  yet  appeared  on  the 
northern  continent  of  America."  In  addition  to  a  great  M.nof  PuWic 
funeral  there  was  a  public  memorial  service.  From  Will- 
iam Nadir's  Almanac,  under  date  of  March  10, 1743,  this 
extract  is  taken  :  "  Thursday  10,  buried  Peter  Faneuil, 
Esq.,  in  the  43d  year  of  age,  a  fat,  corpulent,  brown, 
squat  man,  hip  short,  lame  from  childhood,  a  very  large 
funeral  went  around  ye  Town  house  ;  gave  us  gloves  at  ye 
funeral,  but  sent  ye  gloves  on  11  day,  his  Ck)ffin  covered 
with  black  velvet,  &  plated  with  yellow  plates." 

John  Lovell,  master  of  the  Boston  Latin  School,  de- 
livered the  funeral  oration  at  the  memorial  service  held  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  such  services 
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thero.  A  single  quotation  must  suffice :  ''It  was  to  him 
the  highest  enjoyment  of  riches,  to  relieve  the  wants  of 
the  needy,  from  which  he  wiis  himself  exempted,  to  see 
juaukiad  rejoicing  in  the  fruits  of  his  Iwunty,  and  to  feel 
that  divine  satisfaction  which  res- .'♦^s  from  communicat- 
ing happiness  to  others.  His  alms  flowed  like  a  fruitful 
river,  that  diifusi's  its  streams  through  a  whole  country. 
He  fed  the  hungry,  and  he  cloathed  the  naked,  he  com- 
forted the  fatherless  and  the  widows  in  their  afliction, 
and  his  bounties  visited  the  prisoner.  So  that  Almighty 
God  in  giving  riches  to  this  man,  seems  to  have  scattered 
blessings  all  abroiul  among  the  people." 

From  this  common  testimony  as  to  his  charity,  he  must 
have  been  entitled  to  large  praise  as  a  benefactor  of  the 
needy.  He  failed  to  make  a  will,  and  the  estate  which 
his  uncle  expressly  withheld  from  his  brother  Benjamin 
now  came  into  the  custody  of  that  individual,  and  a  good 
sliare  of  it  into  his  possession.  The  estate  was  soon  scat- 
tered. The  Faneuils  during  the  Revolutionary  days  were 
among  the  Tories,  and  fled  either  to  England  or  Nova 
Scotia.  The  Faneuil  tomb  is  in  the  westerly  corner  of  the 
Granary  Burying  Ground.  After  the  Revolution,  the 
family  played  an  unimportant  part  in  the  life  of  Boston  ; 
but  Andrew  and  Peter  Faneuil  will  ever  be  among  the 
noted  names  of  the  Huguenot  settlers  in  the  new  world. 
They  represented  in  many  respects  the  best  traits  of  the 
Huguenot  character,  and  show  what  splendid  material 
France  lost  through  her  misguided  policy. 
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JAMES  BOWDOIN,  elder  son  of  Pierre  Bandonin  the  TheBowdoin. 
emigrant,  was  born  in  1676.     He  became  a  highly  '*^ 
successful  Boston  merchant,  was  for  a  number  of 
years  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  council,  and  when 
he  died,  in  1747,  was  accounted  to  have  left  the  largest 
estate  ever  owned  by  any  citizen  of  the  province. 

His  son,  James,  was  born  in  Boston  in  1727  and  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1745.  By  the  death  of  his 
father  two  years  later  he  came  into  possession  of  the  great 
estate,  and  for  the  next  few  years  devoted  himself  to  the 
care  of  his  property  and  to  scientific  and  literary  studies. 
When  he  was  twenty-four  years  old  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Benjamin  Franklin,  with  whom  he  afterwards  corre- 
sponded to  such  good  pi^-pose  that  Franklin  read  his  let- 
ters before  the  Royal  i  >ciety  of  London.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  in  one  of  these  letters  Bowdoin  suggested 
the  theory,  now  generally  accepted,  that  under  certain 
conditions  the  phosphorescence  of  the  sea  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  minute  animals.  During  his  entire  life  he 
was  greatly  interested  in  natural  science,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  he  would  have  made  still  more  valuable 
contributions  to  knowledge  if  patriotism  and  ill  health 
had  not  cut  short  his  studies.  But  although  suffering 
from  consumption  for  many  years,  he  nevertheless  threw 
himself  with  ardour  into  the  turbulent  political  life  of  the 
day. 

His  public  career  began  with  his  election  to  the  Massa- 
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chusetts  Greneral  Court  wbeu  he  was  twenty-six  years  old. 
His  ability  soon  asserted  itself  and  three  year^  later  he 
wjuj  made  a  member  of  the  council.     Here  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  firm  opposition  to  the  royal  governor  and 
to  the  encroachments  of  the  crown   upon  the  popular 
liberty  of  the  colony.     His  popularity  with  the  people 
became  thus  solidly  intrenched,  while  the  royal  officers 
both  hated  and  feared  him.     In  1769  he  was  again  chosen 
as  one  of  the  councillors  and  was  promptly  negatived  by 
Governor  Bernard.     This  aroused  the  resentment  of  tne 
Bostonians,  and  they  showed  their  feeling  by  immediately 
electing    him  to  the  assembly  with  an  overwhelming 
majority.     Sickness  alone  prevented  him  from  attending 
the  Continental  Congress  to  which  he  was  delegated  in 
1774,  but  by  the  end  of  the  next  year  he  was  so  far  re- 
covered as  to  be  able  to  act  as  president  of  the  council. 
The  constitutional  convention  which  assembled  in  1779 
chose  him  for  its  presiding  officer,  and  he  took  prominent 
part  in  shaping  the  action  of  that  body.     Shortly  after 
his  election  as  governor  of  the  state  in  1785,  he  was  con- 
fronted by  a  difficult  problem  in  the  shape  of  Shay's  Re- 
bellion.    His   firmness  and  decisive  action  quelled  the 
iM,,;iny  growing   insurrection  without   resort  to  blood- 
slicd,  tliuugb,  in  taking  his  prompt  measures  he  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  militia  largely  out  of  his 
own  pocket.     In  the  words  of  1  resident  Timothy  Dwight, 
"This  measure  preserved  the  State,  perhaps  the  Union, 
and  deserved  for  the  author  of  it  a  statue."     His  last 
public  service  was  as  a  member  of  the  convention  that 
adopted  the  federal  constitution  in  1788. 

Although  most  of  Governor  Bowdoin'  s  rapidly  declining 
energies  were  devoted  to  politics,  he  yet  found  time  to  aid 
and  further  many  charitable  and  scientific  enterprises. 
He  w:is  one  of  the  founders,  and  the  first  president,  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  ;  and  willed  to 
the  society  his  valuable  library.  He  aided  in  establish- 
ing the  Miissjichusetts  Humane  Society.     For  many  years 
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he  was  a  Trustee  and  Fellow  of  Harvard  College ;  and 
was  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Societies  of  London  and 
Edinbargh.  Buwdoin  College  has  proved  a  splendid 
memorial  to  his  generosity  and  interest  in  the  public  wel- 
fare. 

His  son,  James,  born  in  Boston  in  1752,  was  graduated 
from  Harvard,  travelled  extensively  abroad,  and  then  re- 
turned to  serve  in  the  assembly,  state  senate  and  state 
council.  lie  was  a  delegate  to  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion, and  in  1804  was  appoint  d  minister  to  Spain.  He 
wjis  a  man  of  fine  tastes  and  scholarship  and  of  an  ardent 
disposition  which  was  constantly  thwarted  by  physical 
weakness.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  had  en- 
listed, and  it  was  the  keenest  regret  of  his  life  that  sick- 
ness had  prevented  him  from  serving.  He  was  a  gener- 
ous patron  of  Bowdoin  College,  giving  it  six  thousand 
acres  of  land,  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  bequeathing  it 
his  library  and  collections  of  painting  and  scientific  ap- 
paratus. He  died  without  issue  and  "with  him  the 
name  of  Bowdoin  passed  away  from  the  annals  of  New 
England." 

The  excellent  Huguenot  blood  of  the  Bowdoins  persists, 
however,  in  the  descendants  of  Governor  Thomas  L,  Win- 
throp,  who  married  Elizabeth  Temple,  granddaughter  of 
Gcv.  James  Bowdoin.  The  late  Robert  C.  Winthrop, 
lawyer  and  statesman,  was  thus  a  great-grandson  of  James 
Bowdoin. 

II 

The  sole  ancestor  of  the  Dana  family  in  America  was 
Richard  Dana,  who  came  to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1640. 
The  only  record  of  the  name  in  England  is  that  of  the 
Rev.  Iklmund  Dana,  a  g^eat  grandson  of  Richard,  who 
went  to  England  from  America  in  1761,  According  to 
the  traditions  of  the  family,  Richard's  father  was  a 
Huguenot  who  fled  from  France  and  settled  in  England 
about  1629.  One  of  Richard's  descendants,  Judah  Dana, 
is  said  to  have  had  a  silver  cup  which  had  once  been 
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among  the  belongings  which  the  refugee  had  carried  with 
him  out  of  France.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  name 
does  not  occur  in  England,  and  that  no  dotmmentary 
proof  has  come  to  light,  the  family  tradition  must  be  ac- 
cepted. 

Among  Richard  Dana's  numerous  descendants  there 
have  been  many  men  of  eminence.  It  will  be  possible  to 
mention  only  a  few  of  them  here.  Richard  Dana,  grand- 
son of  the  emigrant,  was  born  in  Cambridge  in  1699.  Ho 
was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1718  and  practiced  law 
in  Boston,  becoming  one  of  the  two  acknowledged  leaders 
of  the  bar  in  that  city.  He  was  a  staunch  patriot  and 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  opposition  to  British  oppres- 
sion. All  the  oflBces  which  lay  in  the  people's  gift  were 
his  if  he  so  desired,  but  he  wished  no  titles.  Between  the 
years  1763  and  1772  he  called  and  presided  over  many 
patriotic  meetings  of  Bostonians.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  and  in  1765  acted  as 
chairman  of  the  citizen  committee  which  devised  ways 
and  means  to  thwart  the  Stamp  Act.  His  death  in  1772 
was  felt  to  be  a  distinct  loss  by  all  the  patriots  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

His  son,  Francis,  born  in  l^tS,  devoted  himself  to  the 
cause  of  colonial  rights.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first 
Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts.  In  1775  he  went 
to  England  with  confidential  letters  bearing  on  the  state 
of  feeling  in  America,  in  the  hope  of  persuading  Parlia- 
ment to  retract.  A  year  later  he  was  elected  to  the  ex- 
ecutive council  of  the  colony,  and  was  also  sent  to  the 
Continental  Congress,  where  he  became  chairman  of  tlie 
committee  on  the  reorganization  of  the  army.  He  was 
one  of  the  embassy  which  negotiated  for  peace  in  1779. 
In  1780  he  was  sent  as  minister  to  Russia,  remaining  there 
in  an  endeavour  to  get  Russia  to  recognize  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States — a  task  in  which  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful. Af^er  further  service  in  the  Continental  Congress 
he  became  a  justice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massa- 
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chiisetts,  and  was  made  chief  justice  in  1791,  an  office 
whicli  he  held  until  his  death,  fifteen  years  later. 

His  son,  Bichard  Henry  Dana,  was  for  many  years 
closely  connected  with  American  literature.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  North  American  Review,  and  pub- 
lished poems,  stories  and  essays  which  made  him  one  of 
tlie  most  eminent  writers  of  his  day.  His  son,  Bichard 
Henry,  Jr.,  will  always  be  remembered  ns  the  author  of 
that  American  classic,  "  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast." 

James  Dana,  born  in  1735,  was  a  famous  Congi-ega- 
tioual  minister.  His  oldest  son,  Samuel  W.,  was  a 
congressman  for  thirteen  years  and  a  senator  for  eleven. 
Joseph  Dana,  a  grandson  of  the  emigrant,  was  also  a 
well-known  C!ongregational  preacher,  retaining  his  pas- 
torate at  Ipswich  for  sixty-iwo  years.  His  grandson, 
Israel  T.,  was  the  leading  surgeon  of  Maine  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Maine  General  Hospital.  Judah  Dana 
was  senator  from  Maine  in  1836,  and  his  son,  John  Win- 
chester, was  governor  of  that  State  in  1847.  Samuel  L. 
Dana  was  prominently  identified  with  the  progress  of 
cotton  manufacturing  in  New  England,  making  many  im- 
provements in  the  methods  of  printing,  bleaching,  etc. 
He  also  contributed  to  the  growth  and  knowledge  of 
scientific  agriculture.  Charles  A.  Dana  was  for  many 
years  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun,  making  a  record  in 
American  journalism  equalled  only  by  Horace  Greeley's. 
The  works  of  James  Dwight  Dana,  professor  of  miner- 
alogy at  Yale  for  forty-five  years,  are  known  by  every 
geologist  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

This  remarkable  family,  •  ith  its  wide  reaching  in- 
fluence in  professional  lines,  i^  public  life,  in  education 
and  religion  is  a  signal  witness  to  the  value  uf  the 
Huguenot  contribation  to  American  life. 
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MtnofSautM  wcro  coming  into  Boston  and  Salem,  other  and  more 
fortunate  Uugueuota  made  their  way  to  New  England. 
"Men  of  estates,"  as  they  were  referred  to  in  Sewall's 
diary,  who  had  been  able  to  save  something  from  the 
wreck  of  their  fortunes  in  France,  began  to  seek  new 
homes  for  themselves  in  the  colonies.  It  has  been  es- 
timated that  one  hundred  and  fifty  families  came  to  New 
England  during  the  last  decade  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Such  an  estimate  only  approximates  the  real 
number,  for  the  names  of  many  families  were  never 
entered  on  any  records  that  are  accessible  to  the  historian, 
and  even  of  those  whose  names  were  recorded  many 
have  always  been  regarded  as  of  English  origin,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  their  French  patronymics  had  become 
anglici/ed  beyond  all  hope  of  recognition. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant refugees  who  were  settled  in  and  near  Boston  by 
the  end  of  the  century  : 

Andrew  Sigoumey,  who  became  the  ancestor  of  a  well- 
known  New  England  family,  was  a  citizen  of  La  Bochelle 
at  the  time  of  the  Revocation.  WTien  the  time  came  for 
a  squad  of  dragoons  to  be  quartered  in  his  house  Sigour- 
ney  and  his  wife,  Charlotte  Pairan,  decided  to  hold  to 
their  fiuth  and  make  their  escape  from  France.  To  this 
end  they  laid  their  plans  carefully,  and  by  making  use  of 
several  ingenious  devices  they  wo"e  able  to  get  a  portion 
of  their  property  on  board  a  friendly  vessel  then  lying  in 
the  harbour.  The  day  set  for  their  attempt  to  escape  was 
a  holiday  which  they  felt  sure  the  soldiers  would  xsh  to 
celebrate.  Accordingly  they  made  ready  a  tempting 
feast,  and  while  the  unsuspecting  troopers  were  in  the 
middle  of  their  celebration,  the  family  stole  unob-^erved 
from  the  house  and  got  aboard  the  ship,  in  which  they 
were  carried  safely  to  England.  Prom  England  they 
came  to  Boston  in  the  summer  of  1686. 

Daniel  Johonnot,  nephew  of  Andrew  Sigoumey,  was  a 
member  of  the  Oxford  settlement  until  1G96,  when  he  came 
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to  Boston  and  set  ap  a  distillery.  In  the  year  1700  he 
married  his  cousin,  Suzanne  Sigoumey,  in  the  Old  South 
Chnrch.  His  business,  which  was  a  prosperous  one,  was 
carried  on  succetviively  by  his  son  Andrew  and  grandson 
of  the  same  name. 

Anthony  Olivier  (Oliver)  was  a  native  of  Niort,  in  oiwiar 
Poitou.  Ue  settled  in  Boston  shortly  after  the  Revoca- 
tion and  engaged  in  the  chandlery  trade.  His  daughter, 
Susivnua,  married  Andrew  Johonnot,  and  the  name  is 
still  found  in  Boston  to-day  in  the  family  of  George  Stuart 
J-  .onnot  Oliver. 

Peter  Chardon  became  one  of  the  richest  merchants  in  chanjon 
the  town.  At  the  time  of  the  Revocation  he  was  a  banker 
in  Paris.  He  fled  to  England  and  was  naturalized  in 
1687,  coming  to  America  shortly  afterwards.  His  house, 
a  handsome  mansion  for  that  day,  stood  for  many  years 
at  the  corner  of  the  street  which  was  named  in  his  honour. 
His  son  Peter,  the  last  of  the  family,  died  in  the  West 
Indies  in  1766.  Of  him  John  Adams  spoke  as  being  one 
of  the  few  young  men  of  Boston  who  was  on  "  the  direct- 
est  road  to  superiority." 

Paix  Cazneau  (Casno)  was  one  of  the  Oxford  settlers,  cunuu 
Returning  to  Boston,  he  went  into  business  as  a  felt- 
maker  and  built  up  a  fortune.  He  was  active  in  trade 
and  an  influential  citizen  as  late  as  the  year  1738.  He 
had  a  son  Isaac  and  a  daughter  who  married  a  refugee 
named  Adam  de  Chezeau. 

John  Chabot  was  probably  from  Bergerac,  in  Quienne.  chabot 
His  name  is  mentioned  in  1700  an  among  the  leading 
members  of  the  French  Church,  who  are  planning  soon  to 
leave  Boston.  From  Boston  he  undoubtedly  went  to  New 
York,  for  it  is  recorded  that  in  1711  a  John  Chabot  sub- 
scribed to  the  building  of  Trinity  Church  steeple, 

Peter  Canton,  one  of  the  Oxford  men,  was  in  Boston  as  canton 
early  as  1692  making  rosin  in  partnership  with  Gabriel 
Bernon. 

Anthony  LeBIond  (L.ond),  a  refugee  from  Normandy,  l«bioii<i 
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Wiu»  a  prosiH'i-ouH  cliaadli-r  in  RoKton  iH-fom  the  «'inl  of  the 
century.  IIIh  brothfi  .Iai>ic8  luiiMt  have  beiMi  (-Htabliahed 
ill  the  towu  before  fhe  year  1G!H),  for  iu  that  year  his 
wife  Ann  joined  ''otu;:'  Matlier's  Church.  James 
Wii8  the  fatiier  of  four  sons,  .JauieH,  I'etci',  Oabriel  and 
Alexander,  and  tliree  dauglitens  rhillippa,  Ann  and 
Marian. 

John  Rawlingg  probably  <'anie  to  BoHton  as  early  as 
1684.  In  H)8;J  he  wits  one  of  tlie  "  Ruling  Elders"  of  the 
French  Church  in  Southampton,  England.  His  name  has 
come  down  to  us  as  the  honoure<l  "  French  schoolmaster 
ill  Boston  "  for  a  long  ihtIo*!  of  years,  and  he  was  a  man 
of  marked  piety  uiid  npii^Mfn«'.ss  of  life.  In  1696  his 
name  wiis  recorded  iin  one  of  the  elders  ui  the  French 
Church. 

Jean  Beauchamp  wits  the  mu  of  a  Parisian  lawyer  who 
fled  to  England  and  died  there  in  1688.  Jean  came  to 
Boston  the  year  previous  to  his  father's  death.  After  the 
failure  of  the  Namigausett  settlement  he  became  a  pros- 
perous leather  dresser  and  owned  a  substantial  house  on 
Washington  Street.  In  1720  he  removed  to  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  where  one  of  his  daughters  married  Allan 
McLean,  another  married  Thomas  Elmer,  a  thii-d  became 
the  wife  of  Jes'.n  Chenevartl,  while  the  fourth  married  into 
the  Laurens  (Lawrence)  family. 

Louis  Allaire,  of  La  Rochelle,  a  nephew  of  Gabriel 
Bernon,  wa^  the  founder  of  the  firm  of  "  Louis  Allaire 
and  Company,"  which  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with 
southern  ports.  A  descendant  settled  in  New  York  and 
founded  the  Allaire  Iron  Works ;  he  was  philanthropic 
and  established  a  model  working  men's  village  in  New 
Jersey,  the  first  settlement  of  its  kind.  The  enterprise 
was  noi  fiaaui  I,-!1y  successful,  but  Allaire,  the  employer, 
wjjs  recognized  is  a  benefactor. 

Stephen  Boutineau,  a  lawyer  from  La  Rochelle,  became 
one  of  the  leaoing  French  citizens  of  Boston.  He  settled 
first  in  Caaco,  Maine  (now  Portland),  and  came  to  Boston 
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in  1600.     Ill  1 708  he  marrietl  Mary  Baadoain,  who  bore 
to  him  RJx  HOiiH  and  four  daughtcra. 

A  further  list  of  the  rt'fugeog  inoludra  the  namcfl  of 
Abraham  Tourullut,  vho  luarrie*!  Marie  Bornon ;  Peter 
Sigiiac,  who  manufiicti  "od  hats  and  carried  on  a  trade  in 
peltries  from  Newfoundland;  Joiiii  Tartarien,  of  Saint- 
onge  ;  David  Biww't,  mjiriner  and  trailer,  one  of  the  first 
refugees  to  nialte  Boston  his  home  ;  Dr.  Peter  Bafwtet,  of 
Marennes;  Philip  Barger,  who  died  in  1702,  leaving  a 
son  Philip  ;  William  Barbut,  of  Langnedoc,  who  was  ad- 
mitted into  Massachusetts  in  'B91,  and  soon  afterwards 
became  an  elder  i  n  the  church  ;  Francis  Ix'gar^,  of  Lyons, 
who  practiceti  the  goldsmith's  trade,  bought  an  estate  in 
Braii'^'ree,  and  founded  a  family  of  whom  the  Hon.  Hugh 
Swiuton  Legaro  was  an  able  representative ;  Thomas 
Moussett,  who  owned  a  tract  of  land  in  Boxbury  in  1698 
and  was  an  elder  in  the  church ;  Isaac  Biscon,  a  native 
of  the  island  of  Oleron  ;  Francis  Bridon  (Bredon,  Breedon) 
who  fled  from  the  Port  des  Barques  in  1681 ;  Stephen 
Bobiceau,  whose  daughter  Mary  married  Daniel  Ayrault 
in  1703 ;  Abraham  Sauvage  (Savage  from  St  Algis),  in 
Picardy ;  James  Montier,  from  Bouen ;  Jean  Maillet, 
Joseph  Boy,  Bastian  Gazeau,  Deblois  of  Saintonge,  Bend 
Grignon,  Louis  and  Henri  Guionneau,  Louis  Boucher, 
Jean  Girote  aud  Jean  Petel. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
A  DESCRIPTION  OF  EARLY  BOSTON 
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ONE  of  the  best  descriptions  of  Boston  and  its 
surrounding  settlements  in  these  early  days  is  to 
be  found  in  the  "Narrative  of  a  French  Protes- 
tant Refugee  in  Boston."  Some  extracts  from  that  very 
valuable  document  will  be  of  interest  here,  as  they  show 
the  conditions  by  which  the  Huguenot  settlers  were  sur- 
rounded, and  give  a  hint  as  to  the  kind  of  life  which  went 
on  in  Boston  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. As  will  be  gathered  from  the  first  selection,  the 
narrative  was  written  as  a  guide  to  refugees  in  London 
who  contemplated  emigrating  to  America.  Says  the 
author : 

"First,  in  order  to  come  to  this  country,  it  is  necessary 
to  embark  at  London,  from  which  place  a  ship  sails  about 
once  a  month.  The  most  favourable  time  to  embark  is 
the  latter  part  of  March,  or  the  end  of  August  and  the 
beginning  of  September.  These  are  the  proper  seasons ; 
all  the  more  because  the  weather  is  then  neither  too  hot 
nor  too  cold,  and  one  does  not  experience  the  dead  calms 
which  occur  frequently  in  summer,  and  on  account  of 
which  vessels  take  four  months  to  cross  hither :  besides 
which,  the  heat  often  produces  sickness  on  shipboard. 
If  one  will  provide  himself  with  suitable  refreshments  of 
all  kinds,  he  will  not  have  to  endure  any  discomfort. 
With  regard  to  danger,  one  must  be  particular  to  take 
passage  on  a  good  vessel,  well  equipped  with  men  and 
with  cannon,  and  well  provided  with  an  unfailing  supply 
of  bread  and  water. 

"There  is  risk  only  in  approaching  land,  and  on  the 
sand  banks  which  one  finds.     (After  stating  that  '  Cap 
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Boiton 
Harbour 


Town 


Coot '  was  sighted  some  twenty  leagues  south  of  Boston, 
he  continues)  :  On  the  following  day  we  reached  Boston, 
after  meeting  a  multitude  of  exceedingly  pretty  islands  in 
front  of  Boston,  most  of  them  cultivated,  and  inhabited 
by  peasants,  and  presenting  a  very  pleasing  appearance. 
Boston  is  situated  within  a  bay  three  or  four  leagues  in 
circumference,  and  s'.mt  in  by  these  islands.  Here  ships 
ride  in  safety,  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  The  town  is  built 
upon  the  slope  of  a  little  hill,  and  is  about  us  largo  as  La 
Rochelle.  With  the  surrounding  land  it  meiisures  not 
more  than  three  miles  around,  for  it  is  almost  an  island. 
It  would  only  be  necessary  to  cut  tl.i-ough  the  sand  about 
three  hundred  paces,  and  in  less  than  twice  twenty-four 
hours  Boston  would  be  made  an  island,  with  the  sea  beat- 
ing upon  it  on  every  side.  The  town  consists  almost  en-  a  wooden 
tirely  of  houses  built  of  wood  :  but  since  the  ravages  made 
by  fires,  it  is  no  longer  allowed  to  build  of  wood,  and 
several  very  handsome  houses  of  brick  are  at  present  go- 
ing up.  .  .  .  There  is  no  other  religion  here  than  the 
Presbyterian,  Anglican,  the  Anabaptist,  and  our  own. 
We  have  no  Papists,  at  least .  -^ne  that  are  known  to  us. 

"One  may  bring  with  him  persons  bound  to  service,  of 
whatever  calling  ;  they  are  indispensable  in  order  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  ground.  One  may  also  hold  negroes, 
male  and  female ;  there  is  not  a  house  in  Boston,  however 
small  the  means  of  the  family,  that  has  not  one  or  two. 
Some  have  five  or  six,  and  all  earn  well  their  living.  The 
savages  are  employed,  for  the  tilling  of  the  lands,  at  a 
shilling  and  a  half,  or  eighteen  pence  per  day,  with  their 
board.  .  .  .  Negroes  cost>  from  twenty  to  forty  pis- 
toles, according  to  their  skill  or  vigour.  There  is  no 
danger  that  they,  or  even  the  bond -servants  will  leave 
you,  for  so  soon  as  one  is  missing  from  the  town,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  give  notice  of  the  fact  to  the  savages,  and 
describe  the  person  to  them,  promising  them  some  re- 
ward, and  the  man  is  soon  found.  But  it  seldom  hap- 
pens that  they  leave  you,  for  they  would  not  know  whither 
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to  go,  few  ro<ids  having  been  opened,  and  those  that  have 
been  opened  leading  to  English  towns  or  villages,  which, 
upon  your  writing  to  them,  would  forthwith  send  back 
your  people  to  you. 

High  wagei  "  Houses  of  brick  and  of  wood  can  be  built  cheaply,  as 
it  regards  the  materials,  for  as  to  manual  labour  that  is 
very  dear ;  a  man  could  scarcely  be  induced  to  work  for 
leas  than  twenty-four  pence  per  day  and  his  board.  .  .  . 
The  ri\ers  abound  with  fish,  and  we  have  so  much,  both 
of  sea  and  river  fish,  that  no  account  is  made  of  it  There 
are  persons  here  of  every  trade,  and  particularly  carpen- 
ters for  ship-building.     The  day  after  my  arrival,  I  wit- 

ship  Building  ucsscd  the  launching  of  a  vessel  of  three  hundred  tons, 
and  since  then,  two  others,  a  little  smaller,  have  been 
launched.  This  town  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  with 
the  islands  of  America  and  with  Spain.  To  the  islands 
they  take  meal,  salt  beef,  salt  pork,  codfish,  staves,  salt 
salmon,  salt  mackerel,  onions,  and  oysters — a  great  quan- 
tity of  which  are  caught  here — preserved  with  salt  in 
barrels ;  and  upon  their  return  they  bring  sugar,  cotton- 
wood,  molasses,  indigo  and  other  freight.  As  for  the 
trade  with  Spain,  they  carry  thither  nothing  but  dry  fish, 
which  can  be  had  here  at  eight  to  twelve  shillings  per 
quintal,  according  to  the  quality.  Their  return  cargo 
consists  of  oils,  wine,  brandy  and  other  merchandise. 
.  .  .  I  came  in  season  to  see  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
apples,  of  which  they  make  cider  that  is  marvellous.  A 
barrel  costs  only  eight  shillings,  and  in  the  taverns  they 
sell  it  for  twopence  per  quart,  and  beer  for  two- 
pence. 

Good  Opening  "  If  our  poor  refugee  brethren  who  understand  farming 
should  come  here,  they  could  not  fail  to  live  very  com- 
fortably and  gain  property;  for  the  English  are  very 
lazy,  and  are  proficient  only  in  raising  their  Indian  corn 
and  cattle.  .  .  .  With  regard  to  wild  beasts,  we  have 
here  a  quantity  of  bears  and  wolves  in  great  numbers, 
who  commit  many  depredations  among  the  sheep,  when 
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due  precautions  are  not  taken.  We  have  also  a  quantity 
of  rat  esnakes,  but  they  are  not  to  be  seen  as  yet. 

"The  English  who  inhabit  these  countries  are,  as  else- 
where, good  and  bad ;  but  one  sees  more  of  the  latter 
than  of  the  former  class,  and  to  tell  it  to  you  in  a  few 
words,  there  are  all  kinds,  and  consequently  all  kinds  of 
life  and  manners.  It  is  not  that  strife  and  quarrels  occur 
among  them,  but  it  is  that  they  do  not  lead  a  good  life. 
There  are  some  that  practice  no  other  formality  of  mar- 
riage than  that  of  taking  each  other  by  the  hand  ;  and 
they  live  together  peaceably  ;  there  are  others,  sixty  years 
of  age,  who  have  not  yet  been  baptized  because  they  are 
not  members.  About  a  month  ago,  a  woman  forty-five 
years  of  age  was  baptized  in  our  chui'ch,  with  five  of  her 
children.  They  would  not  baptize  Ler  among  the  Pres- 
byterians because  she  had  not  become  a  member." 

It  will  not  do  to  place  too  much  reliance  upon  the 
writer's  remarks  as  to  the  moral  character  of  the  people. 
His  associations  were  evidently  not  of  the  best.  What 
he  says  about  looseness  of  marriage  ties  does  not  accord 
with  the  Puritan  strictness.  His  narrative  is  to  be  taken 
with  the  same  large  allowance  that  belongs  to  the  tourists 
who  spend  a  few  weeks  in  America  and  then  write  vol- 
umes of  description. 
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^HE  visitor  to  the  Forest  Grove  Cemetery,  in  the 
village  of  Richmond,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Kennebec,  finds  a  reminder  of  the  refugee  set- 
tlers in  an  inscription  on  a  tombstone :  "Louis  Houde- 
lette and  Mary  Cavalear,  his  Wife,  French  Huguenots." 
The  Maine  historians,  for  the  most  part,  have  failed  to 
give  credit  to  the  French  settlers,  either  affirming  that 
Dresden  was  settled  by  Germans,  or  passing  lightly  over 
the  French  part  of  the  record.  But  later  researches  have 
shown  that  the  founders  of  Dresden  were  nearly  all 
French,  who  had  first  fled  to  Germany  after  the  Revoca- 
tion, and  had  thence  emigrated  to  the  new  world  in  com- 
pany with  a  few  German  families.  Dresden  was  settled 
by  these  people  in  1752,  and  in  many  instances  the  fami- 
lies still  retain  the  French  names,  with  such  changes  as 
time  and  new  environment  work  in  nomenclature. 

These  French  Protestants  belonged  to  the  Lutheran 
branch  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  came  from  the  east- 
em  provinces  of  France.  Of  the  forty-six  French  and 
German  emigrants  who  left  Frankfort  in  1752,  twenty- 
eight  French  names  are  known  and  five  German,  so  that 
the  colony  was  preponderantly  French.  Among  the 
more  important  of  these  families  was  that  of  Charles 
Stephen  Houdelette,  the  father  of  Louis.  He  was  a  lace 
weaver,  and  represented  the  best  type  of  the  French 
skilled  artisan,  and  was  equally  prominent  in  the  civil 
and  spiritual  life  of  the  little  colony.  Some  of  his  de- 
scendants still  remain  in  Dresden,  while  others  are  scat- 
tered throughout  various  parts  of  the  country.     Henry 
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A  "Char- 
acter " 


aay  Hondelette,  direct  descendant  of  Louis  Houdelette 
and  Mary  Cavalier,  was  commander  of  a  steamship  ply- 
ing between  San  Francisco  and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  passages  in  his  career  was  the 
occasion  on  which  he  received  knighthood  at  the  hands  of 
the  potentate  of  that  group  of  islands. 

Another  £uuily  was  that  of  Jean  Pochard,  weaver,  son  jean  Pochard 
of  the  Honourable  Nicholas  Pochard,  mayor  of  Anne-sur- 
I'eau  in  France.     In  May,  1751,  the  ministers  and  elders 
of  the  church  at  Chenebie  gave  him  a  certificate  for  him- 
self and  family,  comprising  his  wife  and  four  sons,  set- 
ting forth  that  "they  and  Uieir  children  have  lived  up  to 
the  present  time  in  a  Christian  manner,  professing  the 
holy  religion  according  to  the  Confession  of  Augsbui^, 
having  committed  no  crime,  at  least  that  has  come  to  our 
knowledge."     The  mental  reservation  at  the  end  shows 
an  admirable  degree  of  caation  on  the  part  of  the  writers, 
to  say  the  least    Jean  I'ochard  with  his  family  sailed 
from  Rotterdam  to  Boston  on  the  ship  PriscUla  in  1751, 
and  reached  Frankfort  plantation,  the  first  township  or- 
ganized for  settlement  on  the  Kennebec  after  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  Kennebec  Purchase  came  into  possession,  in 
March  of  1752.    Tradition  says  they  tarried  awhile  at 
Fort  Richmond,  from  fear  of  the  Indians.     Indeed,  an 
Indian  tragedy  on  Swan  Island  was  then  a  very  recent 
aSMr.    They  very  soon  built  for  themselves  log  houses  on 
the  banks  of  the  Eastern  River,  the  sites  of  some  of  which 
are  still  distinctly  traceabla    In  1765,  John  Pochard  mort- 
gaged forty  acres  of  land  situated  on  Dresden  neck,  to 
William  Bowdoin,  of  Roxbury,  in  trust,  to  secure  the 
owners  of  the  ship  PriaciOa  the  sum  of  £27,  15s.,  6d.,  the 
amount  of  his  passage  money  from  Rotterdam  to  Boston ; 
and  in  1773,  James  Bowdoin,  administrator  of  the  estate 
of  William,  discharged  that  mortgage.     We  can  gather 
from  this  kindly  action  how  ready  were  the  Bowdoins  to 
aid  their  fellow  countrymen,  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
Bowdoin  College  proceeded  from  the  same  trait  of  char- 
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after  iu  the  Bowdoiu  family.  The  name  Pochard  became 
corrupted  to  Pushard,  and  one  branch  of  the  family 
petitioned  the  legislature  to  have  their  name  changed  to 
Shaw. 


Asking  Tor  ■ 
Missionary 


Finn  but  not 
Narrow 
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These  settlers  were  ever  mindful  of  their  religion.  In 
1759,  with  the  Houdelettes,  the  Gouds,  the  Stilphens,  and 
others,  John  Pochard  and  three  of  his  sons  were  among 
the  petitioners  who  asked  that  Jacob  Bailey  be  sent  them 
as  missionary.  Of  John  Pochard's  four  sons,  Abraham 
worked  at  Fort  Western  as  a  hewer  of  timber  ;  tradition 
says  George  was  killed  by  the  Indians  while  hunting  up 
river  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wilds  of  Augusta  ;  Christopher 
settled  iu  Powualboro ;  and  Peter,  the  youngest,  became  a 
shoemaker,  aud  after  marrying  Daniel  Malbon's  daughter 
Betsey,  settled  on  the  lot  of  land  where  West  Dresden 
post-office  now  is.  His  cellar  and  well  are  still  to  be  seen, 
and  some  apple  trees  planted  by  his  hand  still  bear  fruit. 
Two  of  his  grandchildren  were  living  iu  1892,  and  a  great- 
grandson  preserves  the  old  shoemaker's  lapstone  and  other 
of  his  tools.  A  copy  of  his  will  shows  that  he  vaa 
thrifty,  like  his  race,  and  died  possessed  of  some  property. 
He  was  a  respected  and  worthy  citizen. 

"Baptized  a  Lutheran  in  France,  he  attended  Episco- 
pal service  until  Rev.  Mr.  Bailey's  departure  for  Halifax 
in  1779  ;  and  when  the  Congregational  Church  was  erected 
in  1801,  Peter  became  its  first  sexton,  purchased  a  gallery 
pew  for  eighteen  dollars,  and  a  floor  pew  for  forty-seven 
dollars.  I  think  these  people  were  piously  inclined  with- 
out being  narrow."  Writing  thus,  Mr.  Cuarles  E.  Allen 
expresses  a  signiiicant  fact  concerning  their  character. 
They  would  not  abjure  Protestantism  and  embrace  popery, 
though  they  gave  up  life  itself ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  were  not  bigoted  or  small  sectarians.  They  could 
be  brotherly  in  any  church  that  upheld  the  great  Prot- 
estant principles  of  liberty  of  conscience  aud  a  free  Bible ; 
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and  in  every  community  they  contribnted  to  the  best 
citizenship. 

As  a  whole,  these  colonists  of  Dresden  township  were  a  a«od^Typ« 
earnest  and  capable,  though  i)oor.     Contending  against 
poverty,  besides  being  menaced  by  Indians,  snow  and  ice, 
wolves  and  bears,  they  yet  managed  to  wrest  a  fair  degree 
of  prosperity  from  the  wilderness.     By  dint  of  hard  and 
persevering  labour  they  turned  the  forest  into  a  farming 
country.      Among  numerous  other  products,  they  cul- 
tivated flax  with  good  success,  and  so  deftly  did  their 
wives  and  daughters  spin  this  into  linen  that  many  of 
their  fabrics  are  in  existence  today.     Among  the  number 
of  these  settlers  whose  names  have  been  preserved  are  the 
following:     Charles  Houdelette,  Louis,  his  son,  John 
Pochard  and  his  four  sons,  Jean  Goud,  Daniel  Goud, 
James   Goud,  Jacques  Bugnon,   Daniel  Malbon,  Amos 
Paris,  Philip  Fought^  John  Stain,  John  Pechin,  John 
Henry  Laylor,  Francis  Riddle,  Michael  Stilphen,  George 
Jaquin,  James  Frederick  Jaquin. 

m 

The  two  letters  which  follow  are  interesting  documents,  t^»  chanic- 
and  not  the  less  so  because  they  show  a  remarkably  rapid  ur* 
progress  in  a  new  and  stubborn  language : 


Fbankfoet,  September  13,  1752. 
SiES :— We  have  learnt  from  James  Frederick  Jaqnin,  lately  from 
Halifax  and  settled  amongst  ns  that  all  those  that  arrived  there  since 
some  short  time  from  Urope,  was  by  means  of  the  letters  we  wrote  to 
our  friends  in  onr  oonntry,  and  instead  of  their  being  transported  to 
Boston  according  to  our  intentions,  was  carried  to  Halifax  by  the  ill 
oondnot  of  the  oominisary  J.  Crelions,  which  is  verified  by  the  wife 
and  children  of  Malbon  being  there,  and  ye  mother,  brothers  and  fistera 
of  Daniel  Jacob  likewise,  and  generally  their  own  brother  and  hrothera- 
in-Iaw,  or  other  relations,  which  makes  ns  humbly  entreat  of  the  honour- 
able company  to  have  the  goodness  and  regard  for  us,  that  all  those 
the  said  Jaqnin  proposed  to  the  gentlemen  he  should  go  and  bring  to 
our  settlement  from  Halifax  by  transporting  himself  to  Boston  in  the 
first  sloop,  the  which  persones  would  be  very  necessary  amongst  us, 
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gome  being  artist  and  brought  up  to  such  trades  as  we  cant  well  do 
without,  and  it  is  our  generall  re<iue8t  to  the  oowpaoy  to  have  them 
it  possible,  and  in  particular  Mallmn  and  Daniel  Jacob  ;  and  if  theM 
cant  have  their  families  with  them  at  Frankfort,  they  say  of  necessity 
though  much  against  their  inclination  must  go  to  Halifax,  not  being 
able  to  live  with  any  comfort  or  sutistaotiou  so  near  them  and  not  be 
near  their  dear  relatives ;  therefore  further  humbly  and  earnestly  in- 
treat  of  the  venerable  good  company  to  use  their  utmost  interest  to  ob- 
tain said  persones  for  their  friends  and  for  which  favours  shall  be  ever 
obliged.    Signed  in  behalf  of  all  the  French  settlers  at  Frankfort, 

Charles  Stephen  Houdelette. 

Malbon's  wife's  name  is  Margaret  Hnmbart.  If  the  gentleman 
writes  to  Halifax  about  the  above  mentioned  per^ues,  he  desires  they 
would  let  his  wife  know  he  ia  in  good  health,  and  that  he  desires  noth- 
ing more  in  the  world  but  to  have  bdr  with  him. 

To  Mr.  Peter  Chardon. 

Frankfort,  November  2,  1752. 

Sir:— We  tsK  with  great  humility,  pardon  for  our  importunities 
and  troubio  we  give  you,  and  we  take  again  the  freedom  to  write  pray- 
ing Almighty  God  for  the  preservation  of  your  dear  health  and  of  ell 
those  that  belongs  to  you.  We  had  great  satisfaction  in  the  grant  of 
fourty  acres  of  land  each  in  this  place,  but  at  the  same  time  the  afiiio- 
tion  to  see  the  English  quit  their  first  lota  and  settle  upon  the  French 
line  in  such  a  manner  as  to  oblige  some  of  us  to  take  up  with  the  other 
twenty  acres  at  a  great  distance  from  the  first,  although  we  had  almost 
finished  our  settlements  ;  and  further,  we  are  very  much  troubled  to 
see  said  persons  to  our  great  inconvenience  fit  their  houses  in  such  for- 
wardness ns  only  to  want  coverings  which  would  been  likewise  done 
if  they  had  the  tools  necessary  for  their  work. 

The  most  hononrable  gentlemen  of  the  company  promised,  to  settle 
all  the  French  upon  one  line  near  one  another,  so  as  to  enable  them 
hereafter  to  settle  a  minister  for  Divine  Service  and  a  schoolmaster  for 
the  instruction  of  their  children.  We  desire,  dear  sir,  you  would  be 
so  good  as  to  communicate  to  the  honourable  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
pany our  former  requests  for  sundry  articles,  wi>  are  in  very  great  want 
of,  in  particular  the  provision  our  three  nit,u  uiat  went  to  Boston  lately 
desired,  not  have  half  enough  to  carry  us  through  the  winter,  and  as 
for  other  necessaries  every  one  asks  for  himself,  besides  what  each  de- 
sired some  time  ago,  namely  for  George  Gout  2  hatts,  1  a  half  castor, 
the  other  a  felt,  3  shaves  to  shave  wood,  black  pepper,  smock  tobaca. 
For  John  Pochard,  2  hate,  1  shaver  for  wood,  1  hand  saw,  2  gimlets,  1 
large,  1  small ;  smoak  tobaca,  black  pepper,  sewing  thread  for  cloth,  2 
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obisela,  small  hatchet.  For  John  Bngnont — barrel  vinegar,  bushel  of 
oniona,  black  pepper,  felt  hat,  blanket  or  rugg,  thread  for  clothes, 
amoak  tobaoa,  barrel  of  rum  for  him,  George  tiout  &  Peter  Qont.  For 
Daniel  Jalot,  5  yarda  niiddlin  ooarae  cloth  for  clothes.  >  ts,  axe, 
thread,  black  pepper.  For  Peter  Gout,  habt,  sewing  thread,  hand- 
saw, chisel,  shaver,  bushel  of  onions.  For  Joseph  Has,  shaver,  hat, 
bushel  of  onions,  black  pepper,  tobaca  to  smoak,  cive  for  flower. 

Signed  by 

James  Buqnont, 
Peteb  Gout, 
John  Pochabd  & 
Denis  Jacob. 

I  have  received  3  barrels,  1  of  flour,  1  of  Indian  com,  &  one  of 
pork.  I  humbly  intreat  of  you,  dear  sir,  to  ask  the  favour  of  those 
gentlemen  to  have  the  goodness  to  send  me  3  barrels  more  of  flour,  3 
of  Indian  corn,  and  2  of  pork,  1  of  rum,  and  1  of  molasses,  these  lasfc 
two  for  Daniel  Jacob  and  Joseph  Bas ;  and  for  me,  James  Frederick 
Jaquin,  the  last  comer,  a  small  quantity  of  the  best  flax  for  a  piece  or 
two  of  lin<3n,  19  lbs.  of  tobaca,  1  lb.  black  pepper,  bushel  of  onions, 
bushel  of  good  peas.    This  signed  only  by 

Jamis  Fbedkbick  Jaquin. 
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HUGUENOT  INFLUENCE  UPON  PURITAN 
CHARACTER 
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'  Differ- 
ehtlation 


Whence  the 
Change 


WE  are  led  constantly  to  wonder  at  the  radical 
diflference  b«!twet>n  the  men  and  women  of  Eng- 
land and  of  New  England.  Of  the  siime  race, 
the  same  stock,  they  are  yet  so  unlike  as  to  occasion  in- 
vestigation into  the  causes  of  such  wide  divergence.  No 
sooner  were  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  establislied  on  this 
side  the  sea  than  they  began  to  differentiate  from  their 
forebears  on  the  other  side.  And  the  peculia  ities  which 
distingaish  the  New  Englanders  ai-e  not  merely  in  dress, 
accent,  speech  or  costoms,  they  extend  to  face  and  figure, 
physique  and  manner.  Where  the  Englishman  is  phleg- 
matic, the  New  Englander  is  alert  and  wiry ;  where  the 
former  is  burly,  the  latter  is  slight  and  quick  by  compar- 
ison. Perhaps  nowhere  does  the  difference  stand  out 
more  conspicuously  than  in  the  treatment  of  women  by 
the  men — a  treatment  that  has  made  the  American  hus- 
band and  father  a  standard  of  excellence  and  genuine 
chivalry. 

This  wide-reaching  change  which  came  over  the  trans- 
phinted  Puritans  is  of  great  interest  to  the  student  of 
r.i<  o  development  and  of  the  influence  of  mixed  bloods. 
Whence  came  the  greater  flexibility  of  the  Yankee  intel- 
lect, the  larger  spirit  of  liberality,  that  great  hospitality 
towards  men  and  ideas  f  What  produced  the  livelier 
and  more  cheerful  temperament,  and  that  darker  and 
warmer  physical  colouring,  so  that  the  ruddy-cheeked, 
blue-eyed  Saxon  type  became  rarer  among  the  New  Eng- 
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landers,  and  the  brown  skin  and  dark  eyes  common  f 
Thia  subject  is  considered  philosophically  by  Horace 
flraves,  of  whose  study,  **The  Huguenot  in  New  Eng- 
land," we  make  free  m  •  in  this  chapter. 

80  keen  an  author  as  Hawthorne,  who  had  full  chance  coMratt 
to  observe,  in  his  English  Note  Book  sets  forth  in  strong  HlI!mhorB» 
colours  the  characteristics  of  the  Englishmen  who  have 
remained  at  home,  and  of  those  who  are  the  product  of 
two  or  three  centuries  of  life  in  America.  "We,  in  our 
dry  atmosphere,"  ho  wrote  in  1863,  "are  getting  nervous, 
haggard,  dyspeptic,  extenuated,  unsubstantial,  theoretic, 
and  need  to  be  made  grosser.  John  Bull,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  grown  bulbous,  long-bodied,  short-legged, 
heavy- witted,  material,  and,  in  a  word,  too  iD*3n8ely 
English.  In  a  few  centuries  he  will  be  the  earthiest 
creature  that  the  earth  ever  saw." 

He  speaks  still  more  candidly  of  the  British  woman,  as  ur-«iiaiit  but 
contrasted  with  her  American  sister.  "I  have  heard  a  **"•''"' 
good  deal  of  the  tenacity  with  which  the  English  ladies 
retain  their  personal  beauty  to  a  late  period  of  life ;  but 
it  strikes  me  that  an  English  lady  of  fifty  is  apt  to  become 
a  creature  less  refined  and  delicate,  so  far  as  her  physique 
goes,  than  anything  that  we  western  people  class  under 
the  name  of  woman.  She  has  an  awful  ponderosity  of 
frame,  not  pulpy,  like  the  looser  development  of  our  few 
fat  women,  but  massive,  with  solid  beef  and  streaky  tal- 
low ;  so  that  (though  struggling  manfully  against  the  idea) 
yon  inevitably  think  of  her  as  made  up  of  steaks  and 
sirloins.  When  she  walks,  her  advance  is  elephantine. 
When  she  sits  down,  it  is  on  a  great  round  space  of  her 
Maker's  footstool,  where  she  looks  as  if  nothing  could 
ever  move  her.  Her  visage  is  unusually  grim  and  stern, 
seldom  positively  forbidding,  yet  calmly  terrible,  not 
merely  by  its  breadth  and  weight  of  feature,  but  because 
it  seems  to  express  so  much  well-founded  self-reliance." 

Hawthorne  and  others  attributed  this  great  difference  cum«tt  >• 
in  the  men  and  women  of  the  two  countries  to  climate,   •-•"•• 
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and  thin  tlu'ory  hiui  been  largely  accept^-il  ua  safficient  to 
uceuunt  fur  all  dioHimiluritU^  It  hiui  Imh-u  geueruUy  be- 
lieved that  a  clearer,  Huuuier  uir  liaa  browniHl  the  race 
permaneutly,  and  begotten  nervouauesH  of  pbyaical  and 
mental  constitution.  It  is  umuuied  that  there  could  have 
been  no  more  powerful,  and  indeed  no  other  intervening 
cauHe.  In  support  of  this  concluaiou  it  ia  pointed  out 
that  the  New  England  coloniatH  were  purely  and  ex- 
clusively EnglJHh.  Palfrey  contends  that  the  popul  ition 
"continued  to  multiply  for  a  century  and  a  half  on  ita 
own  soil,  in  n>markuble  aeclnsion  from  other  communi- 
ties." John  Fiskc  iiccepts  Palfrey's  statement,  and  citea 
Ssivage  ius  dtMuoustrating,  after  painstaking  labours,  that 
ninety-eight  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  early  settlors 
could  trace  t  lieir  descent  directly  to  an  English  ancestry. 
These  authorities  would  leave  us  no  alternative  but  to 
conclude  that  climate  alone  must  have  wrought  the  re- 
markable transformation  of  mind,  character  and  body, 
through  which  have  be  n  evolved  and  fixed  the  idiosyn- 
craaiea  of  the  New  Englander. 


Not  •  Suf- 
flcitnt  Cauic 


n 

But  if  climate  was  the  potent  cause,  why  did  not  the 
changes  appear  in  the  first  century  of  colonial  life  f  In 
1776  the  portraits  of  the  men  who  won  our  liberties  show 
ua  veritable  Englishmen.  Yet  in  1863  the  change  had 
come  about,  and  Hawthorne  found  the  two  peoples  rad- 
ically different.  Climate  is  much  slower  in  ita  effects  than 
this.  The  truth  is,  it  is  impossible  that  the  Yankee  could 
have  been  so  greatly  differentiated  from  the  Euglishman 
in  three  or  four  generations  merely  fi-om  exposure  to  a 
climate  but  little  unlike  that  of  Great  Britain.  Having 
disposed  of  this  fallacious  theory,  the  search  for  an  ef- 
fective cause  begins,  and  later  historical  researches  have 
made  it  plain.  This  transformation  came  firom  mixture 
of  bloods,  from  intermarriage  between  the  early  English 
colonists  and  some  nice  of  a  slighter  build,  a  less  sombre 
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dinpoflition,  a  moro  active  miud  and  an  inteniier  nature. 
There  is  no  race  which  at  once  combined  proximity  and 
the  other  requiHites  except  the  French  ;  and  in  the  French 
— with  their  clearness  and  quickness,  tlnar  bright  dispo- 
sition— were  t-  '»«<  found  every  required  element.  There 
are  two  clah  '  French ;    and   that  which  came  to 

America  to  seen.  .  .lome  and  religious  lil)crty  possessed 
a  remarkable  combination  of  traits— a  mingling  of  the 
ssmgnine,  light,  cheerful,  witty,  sincere,  devout,  and  ami- 
able. Disposed  to  enjoy  life,  even  under  hardest  circum- 
stances, the  Frenchman  was  the  best  of  (^om])anions.  As 
Lavater,  the  greut  phj'siognomist,  Siiys:  "His  counte- 
nance is  open  and  at  first  sight  speaks  a  thousand  pleasant, 
amiable  things.  His  eloquence  is  often  deafening,  but  his 
good  humour  casts  a  veil  over  his  failings." 

This  is  the  stock  that  intermingled  with  the  Puritan 
and  wrought  the  change,  and  it  is  strange  that  historians 
should  not  have  given  them  larger  credit  for  their  racial 
influence.  It  is  equally  strange  that  only  re'  ntly  has  the 
extent  of  the  Huguenot  immigration  been  recognized  in 
any  adequate  d^ree.  One  reason  given  is  that  the  French 
refugees  came  to  New  England  from  motives  so  much  like 
those  which  brought  the  early  settlers  that  these  strangers 
did  not,  on  arrivi"^  exhibit  the  strong  contrast  with 
their  English  predecessors  which  appeared  on  the  entry 
of  the  French  exiles  into  other  parts  of  our  country.  The 
Huguenots  and  the  Puritans  i.ad  both  suflFered  bitter  per- 
secution. They  had  faced  death  from  devotion  to  the 
same  religious  principles.  Moreover  they  were  not 
strangors  to  one  another  ;  for  whtn  the  little  congregation 
from  Scrooby  sought  refuge  it  Holland,  they  found  Ley- 
den  full  of  Frenchmen  who  had  fled  from  their  native 
country.  For  a  time  both  bodies  of  people  wr  :\i„V 
to  worship  in  the  same  edifice,  and  both  t?  ■-  .  v 

waiting  the  opportunity  to  put  the  ocean  bet  .  i,  '.>>■ 
selves  and  their  enemies.  In  one  particular  tL<.  .i  u.  \< 
radically,  and  that  favoured  the  loss  of  recogniti       r-  ' 
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Base 


The  French 
Contribution 


Huguenots.  The  English  were  fearful  lest  they  should 
lose  their  English  name  and  tongue ;  while  the  French 
seemed  indifferent  to  their  native  speech,  and  were  rea-dy 
to  translate  their  names  into  equivalent  Dutch  or  English, 
according  to  the  predominant  population  of  the  commu- 
nity in  which  they  happened  to  be.  They  soon  merged 
into  New  Englanders.  Before  the  first  ships  reached  shore, 
indeed,  the  French  Molines  had  become  plain  English 
Mullins,  as  we  have  seen. 

The  English  got  away  from  Holland  first,  and  those  of 
the  French  Protestants  who  cast  lots  in  with  them  speedily 
assimilated  with  their  fellow  voyagers.  This  was  done  so 
unobtrusively  that  only  in  recent  days  has  the  truth  been 
realized  that  the  Plymouth  colony  was  not  of  unmixed 
English  blood,  but  contained  an  element  that  was  pro- 
foundly to  affect  the  English  stock.  Thus  right  at  the 
base  of  the  first  effort  to  settle  New  England  is  this  reve- 
lation of  the  stealthy  introduction  of  the  Huguenot  to  the 
hearthstone  and  into  the  very  hearts  of  the  New  England 
ancestors.  It  is  no  surprise,  after  this,  to  find  that  many 
of  the  eminent  men  of  ur  early  history  were  in  some  de- 
gree at  least  of  Huguenot  descent 

What  did  the  Huguenots  contribute  to  the  change  in 
English  character  T  All  the  lighter,  happier,  more  refin- 
ing and  spiritual  qualities,  the  joyous  temperament  The 
thrift  of  the  Protestant  French  is  proverbial.  It  found 
speedy  expression  in  New  England  in  commerce  and  in 
devising  new  subjects  of  manufacture  and  exportation. 
"We  have  noted  how  the  Faneuils  and  Gabriel  Bemon  and 
their  French  fellows  were  of  the  mercantile  and  manu- 
facturing class  that  built  up  Boston.  As  the  exiled 
French  were  founders  of  many  British  industries  when 
they  settled  in  England,  so  they  were  most  efficient  in 
developing  the  resources  of  the  new  country  in  which 
they  were  heartily  given  asylum.  But  they  were  never  so 
engrossed  in  trade  that  they  allowed  their  passion  for 
civil  and  religious  liberty  to  expire.     It  was  a  Huguenot, 
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Paul  Revere,  who  was  the  trusted  messenger  of  the  Boston 
patriots  on  the  night  before  the  conflict  at  Lexington. 
There  is  no  name  of  traitor  in  all  the  list,  though  many 
of  them,  owing  everything  to  England  and  r^arding  her 
as  their  deliverer,  could  not  see  it  right  to  rebel  against 
her  authority,  and  remained  on  the  Tory  side. 

m 

It  is  all  the  more  singular  that  Palfrey  did  not  recog- 
nize the  Huguenot  influence  upon  the  Puritan  life,  since 
he  knew  of  their  presence.  In  his  "  History  of  New  Eng- 
land ' '  he  makes  the  extremely  conservative  statement  that 
at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  Huguenot  families  came  to 
Massachusetts  after  the  Revocation  in  1685.  He  makes 
no  account  of  those  already  here,  nor  of  those  who  did 
not  come  directly  from  France,  nor  of  those  who  kept 
coming  from  time  to  time,  even  down  to  1776.  Nor  does 
he  take  account  of  the  number  who  have  names  that 
seem  to  be  English  or  Dutch,  but  which  are  French  trans- 
lated, as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Duboises,  living  in 
Leyden,  who  allo'^ed  themselves  to  be  called  Van  den 
Bosch,  and  came  to  America  under  that  name.  Cterneau 
became  Gano  in  English  mouths,  and  at  last  the  owners 
of  the  name  let  it  go  at  that.  Thus  Erooard  became 
Heroy,  Bouquet  is  now  spelled  Bockee,  Tissau  became 
Tishew,  and  Fleurri  is  hid  in  Florence.  Olivier  has  been 
confused  with  the  English  Oliver,  and  Burpo  was  origin- 
ally Bonrepos.  Nor  was  the  assent  to  this  distortion  due 
to  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  Frenchmen ;  for  Bonrepos 
was  a  learned  pastor  of  the  Frt  ich  church  in  Boston,  and 
the  refugees  were  generally  of  the  higher  and  culti- 
vated classes  of  th^ir  native  land. 

The  merchants  of  the  Huguenot  seaports  of  France  Prench-swi.. 
were  already  familiar  with  the  New  England  seaports, 
and  fled  to  Boston  and  Salem  when  the  time  of  peril  came. 
Many  of  them  found  shelter  in  neighbouring  countries  be- 
fore coming  to  America,  and  sometimes  for  that  reason 
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were  not  recognized  as  French.  In  this  way  families  like 
those  of  Agassiz  and  Audubon  are  known  as  Swiss,  while 
there  is  little  doubt  that  their  origin  was  French.  When 
the  Cabots,  the  Lefavours,  the  Beadles,  the  Valpys  and 
Philip  English  had  established  themselves  in  Salem,  they 
began  to  bring  over  their  fellow  countrymen.  English, 
whose  real  name  was  L' Anglois,  became  owner  of  a  large 
Philip  Bngiisb  number  of  ships  and  a  great  deal  of  other  property.  For 
years  he  imported  young  men  to  be  apprenticed  as  sailors 
and  young  girls  to  be  employed  as  domestics.  They  were 
all  of  Huguenot  ancestry  and  their  descendants  to-day 
disclose  their  French  origin  in  their  personal  appearance. 
Between  the  Connecticut  River  and  Massachusetts  Bay, 
young  men  of  that  line  of  ancestry  are  by  no  means  rare, 
with  large  brown  eyes,  black  hair  .  nd  slender,  graceful 
figures,  which  proclaim  them  Frenchmen  in  everything 
except  speech ;  and  yet  their  forefathers  have  been  in- 
habitants of  eastern  Massachusetts  since  the  beginning  of 
he  seventeenth  century.  In  a  little  seapot  near  Salem 
there  are  to  be  found  to-day  at  least  f  -"ily  names 
which  are  distinctly  French  ;  yet  tho^  .  jear  them 
now  have  never  suspected  that  they  v>  -  *  other  than 
English  origin. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  asked  how  many  New 
Englanders  would  at  first  thought  suppose  or  admit  that 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  American  of  the  America-as,  and 
author  of  the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  had 
Huguenot  blood  in  her  ancestry.  Yet  she  was  the  great- 
grandniece  of  General  Francis  Marion,  which  explains 
the  strain  that  made  a  battle  hymn  her  natural  expres- 
sion. Her  mother  had  the  high  type  of  French  beauty, 
and  through  all  the  French  side  of  the  family  ran  the 
best  traits  of  the  Huguenot  blood. 

How  extended  may  have  been  this  influence  flowing 
into  our  national  life  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  of 
the  twenty  five  thousand  or  more  English  who  were  to  be 
found  in  New  England  towards  the  middle  or  latter  part 
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of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  descendants  are  reckoned 
by  Mr.  Fiske  at  fifteen  millions.  To  these  few  thousands 
of  English,  the  Huguenots,  as  admitted  by  Palfrey,  made 
an  accession  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  families,— which 
means  nearly  a  thousand  persons,  as  families  went  then  ; 
but  after  this  first  flood  had  spent  its  strength,  nearly 
every  ship  from  London,  according  to  Baird,  for  many 
years  brought  additi  .s  to  those  who  had  come  in  the 
past.  The  exodus  from  France  continued  for  full  fifty 
years  from  1666,  and  within  that  time  at  least  a  million 
Frenchmen  were  expatriated,  and  those  the  flower  of  the 
nation.  It  is  not  possible  that  less  than  four  or  five 
thousand  came  to  dwell  in  New  England. 

The  gain  for  New  England  is  distinctly  revealed  in  the 
development  of  Yankee  enteri)rise  along  those  very  linos 
in  which  it  was  started  by  the  French  colonists.  But 
these  were  present  in  the  requisite  number  ;  and  when  the 
eye  is  ones  trained  and  the  ear  attuned  to  detect  the 
names  which  indicate  Huguenot  ancestry,  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  frequently  they  reveal  themselves.  K  New 
Englanders  are  closely  questioned  concerning  their  an- 
cestry, there  are  few  who  do  not  confess  to  some  trace  of 
French  blood,  though  it  be  slight.  This  is  peculiarly 
true  of  the  eastern  half  of  Massachusetts. 

IV 

When  the  Huguenots  contributed  their  genial  presence  common 
to  our  population,  it  was  like  the  influx  of  a  gladdening  Sf  pJeeJo^" 
river  into  a  thirsty  land,  carrying  joy  wherever  it  goes. 
At  first,  like  all  foreigners,  they  were  reserved,  and  mar- 
riages were  mostly  confined  to  their  own  nationality ;  but 
the  second  or  third  generation,  under  American  influences 
which  break  down  race  barriers,  found  alliances  that 
made  Americans  of  them  all.  How  rapidly  nationalities 
merge  in  this  country  is  seen  in  the  case  of  a  young  man 
whose  father  was  a  Frenchman  and  whose  mother  was  an 
American  of  English  descent.     His  wife's  mother  is  an 
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Irishwoman,  and  her  father  a  German.  Thus  that  mar- 
riage i-oUed  four  nationalities  into  one  within  two  genera- 
tions. But  between  the  Huguenot  and  Puritan  there  was 
no  stream  to  bridge  over.  They  had  in  their  coi;'.inon 
Calvinism  and  love  of  freedom  a  bond  of  sympathy  and 
union  that  brought  them  into  harmony  as  soon  as  their 
tongues  had  learned  to  speak  a  common  la.iguage. 

It  is  evident  that  the  absorption  of  the  Huguenots 
would  occur  more  rapidly  after  the  Revolution,  and  would 
manifest  itself  unmistakably  during  the  first  half  of  the 
ninet<»enth  century,  the  time  when  the  contrast  between 
the  New  Englanders  and  the  Old  Englanders  made  such 
an  impression  upon  Hawthorne  and  Emerson.  The 
result  is  so  noteworthy  that  it  is  marvellous  that  we  did 
not  long  ago  recognize  the  method  of  the  brewing  of  that 
race  of  men  and  the  material  which  entered  into  it 
"There  is  a  substance  known  to  chemistry  as  diastase, 
which  is  an  active  element  in  the  germination  of  every 
seed,  and  which,  on  being  sprinkled,  never  so  sparingly, 
0"er  a  great  mass  of  the  brewer's  cloudy,  pasty  '  mash,' 
clears  it  instantly  and  leaves  it  a  sweet,  pure,  transparent 
liquid.  Such  an  office  might  the  introduction  of  the 
Huguenot  into  New  England  seem  to  have  performed,  in 
dissipating  the  heaviness  and  dogged  prejudice  of  our 
insular  kinsmen."  That  is  Mr.  Graves'  conclusion,  and 
it  is  justified  by  the  facts  continually  coming  to  light. 

The  Huguenot  element,  not  only  in  New  England,  but 
equally  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  and  the  Carolinas, 
was  a  powerful  sociat  nictor.  Not  numbers  but  character 
mauc  them  so  eflfective  in  changing  conditions.  Every 
record  we  have  of  them  in  persecution  a.id  suffering  and 
torture  displays  the  same  disposition  to  endure  bravely 
and  to  make  tin-  best  of  the  worst  situations.  Shipwreck, 
stormy  voyages,  homelessness,  deprivations  and  perils  of 
every  kind— these  circumstances  only  bring  out  the 
courage  and  cheer  and  uprightness  and  dauntless  spirit  of 
the    Huguenots.     And  when  circumstances  improved, 
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their  genial  and  lovable  temperament  always  became  a 
wholesome  quality  iu  a  life  that  was  far  too  sombre  aud 
grim  and  gloomy  when  the  Puritan  had  it  to  himself. 
Where  the  French  were,  there  was  the  wise  admixture  of 
grave  and  gay,  the  enjoyment  of  life.  And  these  much 
needed  elements  entered  into  the  New  England  social 
development,  aud  far  exceeded  climate  in  altering  the  New 
Englander  and  creating  on  our  continent  a  new  type, 
comprising  the  best  qualities  of  Protestant  English  and 
Protestant  French — the  best  type  of  American  perhaps 
yet  to  be  found.  Certain  it  is  that  New  England  character 
cannot  be  explained  without  the  presence  of  the  French 
blood. 

In  an  exceedingly  interesting  article  on  "The  Brain  of 
the  Nation,"  M.  Gustave  Michaud  says  that  the  immi- 
grants who  peopled  New  England  during  the  seventeenth 
century  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  categories: 
those  who  emigrated  because  tliey  wished  to  improve 
their  position  through  the  acquisition  of  property,  and 
those  who  wished  above  all  to  enjoy  religious  liberty. 
The  latter  contained  among  them  an  unusual  number  of 
men  of  talent.  Ijombn>so  has  demonstrated  the  close 
connection  which  exists  l>etween  exalted  religious  ideas 
and  ideals  and  the  nervous  temperament  characteristic 
of  genius.  In  our  country  examples  of  that  connection 
are  abundant.  Henry  Clay,  Lowell,  Bancroft,  Park- 
man,  Samuv.'.  F.  B.  Morse,  Cyrus  W.  Field,  were  sous  of 
clergymen.  Cooper,  Howells  and  Whittier  were  s<ins  of 
Quakers.  Agassiz  was  the  son  of  a  Swiss  pastor,  himself 
of  Huguenot  descent  The  Huguenots — in  America  still 
more  than  in  England — were  a  hotbed  of  talent.  And 
study  reveals  the  curious  influence  which  the  blood  of 
thouiviuds  of  Huguenots  who  were  among  the  very  first 
settlers  of  South  Carolina,  now  exerts  upon  the  intellec- 
tnality  of  the  state. 
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HILE  the  Dutch  long  had  all  the  credit  of 
founding  New  Amsterdam,  which  afterwards 
beoxime  New  York,  later  historical  researches 
have  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  French  Protestants 
had  an  important  part  in  the  early  settlement,  and  were 
among  the  original  company  that  established  a  colony  on 
Manhattan  Island.  The  Walloons  were  French  who  had 
fled  from  the  province  of  that  name,  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  France,  to  escape  religious  persecution,  and 
had  taken  up  their  residence  in  Holland,  where  other 
French  Protestant  refugees  came  at  one  time  and  another 
during  the  century  that  followed  the  massacre  of  St 
Bartholomew,  The  same  Jesse  de  Forest  that  proposed 
to  the  Virginia  Company  to  bring  a  French  colony  to 
America,  when  that  oflFov  was  declined  so  far  as  material 
aid  was  concerned,  repeated  the  proposition  to  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company,  just  then  forming.  It  was  ac- 
cepted, and  as  a  result  the  French  Protestants  made  up  a 
large  part  of  the  expedition  of  thirty  families  which 
sailed  in  March,  1623,  in  the  ship  New  Netherland.,  to 
found  a  Dutch  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson. 
Under  the  ordering  of  Providence,  what  strange  results 
follow  apparently  slight  causes.  The  English  Puritans 
offered  to  establish  a  colony  for  the  Dutch  on  the  Hud- 
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son ;  but  the  Dutch  not  being  ready  to  move,  found  a 
home  at  Plymouth  instead  ;  while  the  French  Protestants, 
who  offered  to  establish  a  colony  in  Virginia,  since  the 
Virginia  Company  was  not  wise  enough  to  accept  the 
oflTer,  went  to  the  Hudson  instead  of  the  James,  and 
helped  found  a  Dutch  commonwealth. 

After  a  specially  favoured  voyage,  early  in  May,  four- 
teen years  after  Henry  Hu  -"U  had  discovered  the  noble 
river  which  perpetuates  his  name,  the  ship  Neio  Nether- 
land  sailed  into  the  "most  beautiful  bay"  that  now  shel- 
ter the  commerce  of  the  world.  At  that  very  moment  a 
French  ship  lay  in  the  harbour,  on  errand  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  country  in  the  name  of  Fi-ance,  on  the 
ground  of  Verrazzano's  discovery  a  century  before ;  and 
thus  French  Roman  Catholic  and  French  Protestant  met 
again.  Fortunately  for  the  newcomers,  a  Dutch  "vessel 
of  several  guns"  chanced  to  lie  a  little  further  up  the 
river ;  and  between  the  remonstrances  of  the  colonists  and 
a  show  of  force  from  the  Mackerel,  the  French  ship  sailed 
away,  leaving  the  Dutch  and  Walloons  free  to  land  and 
make  their  settlement.  They  found  a  few  huts  near  the 
southern  end  of  the  island,  where  a  trading-post  had  been 
maintained  by  Amsterdam  merchants.  With  this  excep- 
tion the  country  was  a  wilderness. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  little  trading-post  were  not  all 
Dutch,  however,  for  in  1614  a  child  was  born  of  Hugue- 
not parents.  This  baby,  named  Jean  Vign6,  disputes  the  piret  chiw 
right  with  Virginia  Dare  of  being  remembered  as  the 
first  white  child  to  see  the  light  on  the  continent  of  North 
America.  The  second  birth  to  take  place  within  the 
limits  of  the  Dutch  province  was  that  of  Sarah  Rapalie, 
likewise  of  Huguenot  blood,  who  was  born  at  Orange. 
The  names  of  her  parents,  indeed,  George  Rapalie  and 
Catalina  Trico,  were  the  only  ones  definitely  known  hith- 
erto of  the  French  colonists  brought  over  in  the  New 
Netherland.  They  went,  with  seventeen  other  families, 
up  the  North  River,  landed  and  built  a  fort  called  Orange, 
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uear  what  is  uow  Albany.  Of  the  other  families,  eight 
remained  ou  Manhattan  v  tuok  possession  there  for  the 
"West  India  Company ;  fo^i  newly  married  couples  went 
westward  and  established  a  little  post  on  the  Delaware ; 
while  two  fiuuilies  pushed  eastward  through  the  wilds  of 
Connecticut  and  built  homes  on  the  banks  of  the  Hartford. 

There  is  no  list  of  names  of  these  first  Huguenot  set- 
tlers, but  by  comparing  the  names  affixed  to  Jesse  de 
Forest's  petition  to  the  Virginia  Company  with  the 
records  of  Manhattan  about  fifteen  years  after  the  settle- 
ment (no  records  being  kept  during  the  first  fifteen  years 
of  the  colony),  the  following  names  are  gleaned  :  Bapalie, 
De  la  Mot,  Du  Four,  Le  Rou,  Le  Roy,  Du  Pon,  Chiselin, 
Cornille,  De  Trou,  De  Creune,  Damont,  Campion,  De 
Carpentier,  Gille,  Catoir,  de  Croy,  Maton,  Lambert,  Mar- 
tin, and  Gaspar. 

II 

The  settlement  was  ^  .asperous  from  the  start,  and  the 
colonists  happy.  A  ship  which  returned  to  Holland  car- 
ried glowing  iK'counts  of  the  new  country.  An  extract 
from  one  of  the  letters  is  as  follows  : 


Letter 


We  were  mnch  gratified  ou  arriving  in  thisoonntry.  Here  we  found 
Extract  from  ■  beautifnl  rivers,  bubbling  fountains  flowing  down  into  the  valleys; 
basins  of  running  waters  in  the  flatlauds,  agreeable  fruits  in  the  woods, 
such  as  strawberries,  walnuts,  and  wild  grapes.  The  woods  abound 
with  venison.  There  is  considerable  fish  in  the  rivers,  good  tillage 
land;  here  is,  especially,  free  coming  and  going,  without  fear  of  the 
naked  natives  of  the  country.  Had  we  cows,  hogs,  and  other  cattle 
fit  for  food— which  we  expect  in  the  first  ships— we  would  n.>t  wish  to 
return  to  Holland. 


Peter  Minuit 
Huguenot 


The  effect  of  such  accounts  was  to  bring  over  new 
colonists,  among  whom  were  many  Huguenots.  A 
Huguenot,  Peter  Minuit,  was  the  second  director  or  gov- 
ernor of  the  settlement.  He  reached  Manhattan  Fort  in 
1626  when  the  colony  comprised  about  thirty  houses 
closely  grouped  alwut  the  blocrk-house,  and  tenanted  by 
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Dutch,  French,  and  a  few  English.  Minuit's  family  had 
taken  refuge  in  Wessel  some  fifty  years  before  this  date, 
and  there  is  a  record  in  the  Walloon  Church  of  that  place  iM 
which  shows  that  he  acted  for  a  time  as  deacon.  He  was 
an  active,  energetic  man,  firm  in  temper,  friendly  in  dis- 
position, just  and  honourable,  aud  graut*.>d  religious  lib- 
erty and  a  fair  amount  of  political  freedom. 

De  RasiSres,  his  secretary,  waa  likewise  a  Huguenot  *|gjjr»»»» 
and  11  man  of  parts.  Minuit  sent  him  to  visit  Governor  orantad 
Bradford,  of  Massachusetts,  regarding  the  relations  of  the 
two  colonies,  and  Bradford  alludes  to  him  as  "a  man  of 
fair  aud  genteel  behaviour."  He  proved  himself  as  a 
diplomat,  concealing  from  the  English  the  fact  of  the  val- 
uable fur  trade,  a  knowledge  of  which  would  surely  have 
brought  the  English  in  force  against  the  Dutch  possessions. 

Among  the  other  Huguenots  who  were  prominent  in 
the  first  days  of  New  Amsterdam  was  Johannes  La  Mon- 
tague, the  first  doctor  to  settle  on  Manhattan.  He  came 
from  Leyden  in  1637,  from  whence  the  family  of  his  first 
wife,  Rachel  De  Foi-est,  had  already  emigrated  to  New 
Amsterdam.  Previous  to  his  coming  the  Zieckentroosters 
(comforters  of  the  sick)  were  the  only  props  which  the 
unfortunate  sick  of  the  colony  had  to  lean  upon.  Dr.  La 
Montague  was  a  man  of  varied  gifts,  who  subsequently 
occupied  several  stations  of  trust  under  the  government 
His  name  appears  as  a  member  of  the  council,  and  as 
official  schoolmaster,  and  after  a  few  years  of  practice  he 
seems  to  have  given  up  the  medical  profession  and  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  the  civil  and  military  service. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  the  colonists  found  the  fresh  air 
aud  outdoor  life  of  the  new  world  too  healthy  to  make 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  New  York  as  profitable  as  it 
has  since  become.  He  must  have  prospered  in  his  new 
work,  however,  for  he  became  the  owner  of  a  "  bouwery  " 
located  at  what  is  now  the  northern  end  of  Central  Park. 
His  daughter,  Marie,  married  Jacob  Kip  in  1654.  His 
fiirm  comprise<l  two  hundred  ai-res,  for  which  he  paid 
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$720 ;  it  wjis  situated  on  Eighth  Avenue  between  Ninety- 
third  Street  and  the  Ilarleiu  Kivtr.  He  named  it  "  Vre- 
dendal "  or  "  Valley  of  I»ea«e."  Its  value  today  is  high 
in  the  millions. 

Ill 

Tlie  French  and  Dutch  mingled  together  harmoniously, 
setting  eiU'h  other  off  to  givat  ath  antagc.  Hf.w  excellent 
was  the  result  produced  by  the  infusion  of  the  facile 
French  blood  with  that  of  the  stolid  Dntcli  may  be  seen 
in  the  great  Knickerbocker  families.  Nearly  every  New 
Yorker  who  can  trace  his  ancestry  back  to  the  founders 
of  New  Amsterdam  will  find  tnices  of  T'lguenot  blood  in 
his  veins,  for  both  in  the  earlier  and  iii\r  days  the  inter- 
mixture of  races  was  the  almost  constant  rale.  So  evenly 
matched  wore  the  two  nationalities  in  point  of  numbers 
by  the  year  165(j,  that  all  government  and  town  procla- 
mations were  issued  in  Prt?nch  as  well  as  in  Dutch. 

Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  famoas  director-geueral,  had  a 
Huguenot  wife,  Judith  Bayanl,  daughter  of  a  i'efugee 
minister;  and  during  his  atlministration  he  had  living 
with  him  his  sister,  who  was  the  widow  of  a  Huguenot, 
Samuel  Bayartl.  It  was  her  son  who  founded  the  illustri- 
ous Bayard  family  of  America.  For  these  reasons,  if  for 
no  others,  he  took  much  interest  in  the  French  exiles 
who  sought  refuge  within  his  dominions.  He  not  only 
kindly  received  those  who  came,  but  went  further,  and  in 
1664  offered  flattering  prospects  to  a  company  of  Protes- 
tants in  La  Rochelle  who  were  on  the  point  of  emigrating, 
carrying  out  his  promises  by  presenti'.g  them  with  grants 
of  land.  Small  bodies  of  French  colons-its  kept  coming, 
mostly  from  the  northern  provinces  of  France  and  Nor- 
mandy. Among  them  was  Isaac  Bethlo,  a  native  of 
Calais,  who  arrive<l  in  1652,  and  gave  his  name  to  the 
island  in  New  York  harbour  known  as  Bedloe's.  It  is 
among  the  strange  coincidences  that  this  island,  named 
after  a  French  Huguenot  refugee,  should  become  the 
site  for  that  colossal  statue,  "Liberty  Enlightening  the 
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World,"  the  gift  of  France  to  the  United  States  nearly 

two  and  a  half  centuries  later.     From  the  outstretched  ubmy 

arm  of  that  figure  gleams  the  light  that  illuminates  the  th°"^ortd°* 

harbour,  typical  of  the  "ight  of  religious  liberty  which 

the  persecuted  of  all  lauds  were  here  to  enjoy. 

The  French  did  not  confine  themselves  to  the  town  of 
New  Amstenliun  entirely,  but  formed  si'ttloments  on 
Staten  Island,  the  upper  end  of  Manhattan,  Long  Island, 
and  in  Westchester  County. 

Staten  Island,  in  the  bay  of  New  York,  was  one  of  their  French  on 
favourite  asylums.  "  It  migh..  properly  have  Ix-en  called  uiVnd 
Huguenot  Island."  A  cousid<rable  number  of  refugees 
settled  there  in  1657,  locating  their  dwellings  near  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  Richmond.  The  names  of 
Guion,  Dissosway,  Bedell,  Fontaine,  Reseau,  La  Tourette, 
Rutun,  Puillon,  Mercereau,  La  Conte,  Butteu,  Mancey, 
Perrin,  Ljirselene,  De  Pue,  Corssen,  Martineau,  Tuenire, 
IVIorgan,  Le  Guine,  and  Jouerney,  have  b<'en  preserved. 
Like  the  desee'.Jis.itaof  the  emigrants  to  Ulster  County, 
the  progeny  of  the  refugees  to  Staten  Island  still  occupy, 
in  many  cases,  the  land  held  by  their  ancestors.  Th«» 
number  of  the  island  colony  w:is  constsmtly  increased  by 
the  coming  of  little  groups  of  refugees.  Any  complete- 
ness of  record  is  o»it  of  the  question,  but  it  is  jiossible  to 
add  a  few  names  to  the  above  list  In  1662  came  Pierre 
Martin,  Genird  Ive,  and  Juste  Grand  ;  the  year  following, 
Jerome  Bovie,  Pierre  None,  and  Pierre  Parnu;utier  had 
the  distinctiou  of  arriving  on  a  vessel  called  the  Spotted 
Cow. 

IV 

At  the  period  just  preceding  the  Revocation,  and 
especially  during  the  few  years  following  that  royal  in- 
vitation to  exile,  the  emigration  to  New  York  was  greatly 
accelerated.  From  France  direct,  from  England,  from 
the  Antilles,  the  refugees  came  in  a  steady  stream  to  the 
growing  metropolis  which  afforded  them  all  c  welcome. 
It  would  neither  be  desirable  nor  possible  to  i-ecount  the 
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l(k><^   '<^u  Barbai'i    and  L  s  sous  Pierre  aud  Jeau 
tUt\         New  York,     liarb;         u-quired  coiujidfrable  B«rtart« 
vltli        >  acti\     iu  politicN,  di8tiii){uiHlied  himself 

tri  the       id  iu  the  or^  nizatioii  of  the  French 
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Church,  and  Herved  at  various  times 
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New  York  in  1704.  Dci  s  L; 
iu  1(»9L  Lewis  Lyron  came  i 
bonu;  in  Milford,  Couu.  At  h 
Freuch  Church  of  Bostou 
Kochelle.  I'.erre  Moutei 
En^rhind  and  came  to  New  \ 
prosperous  iron  manufHcturt 
he  hatl  dewled  his  pru|)erty  to 
who  was  outwardly  a  •'  uew  cou 
examined  by  the  priests  as  to  his  orthodoxy,  he  replied 
that  he  had  toM  his  children  to  attend  the  mass,  but  that 
as  for  himself  "  it  must  come  from  (Jod."  Shortly  after 
making  this  declaration  he,  too,  found  it  best  to  come  to 
New  Yor\ 

From  Seuau  caiiie  Jacques  Tiphaine,  11  '  ancestor  of  the 
Tiffany  family,  distinguished  merchanth  of  NfW  York. 
Henry  Collier,  who  founded  the  iniportant  American 
family  of  Colliers,  was  a  native  of  Paris.  He  reiK'hetl 
England  in  1081,  but  setting  out  on  a  trading  voyage  in 
1080  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  shipwrecked  on  the 
Freuch  coast  and  was  promptly  put  in  prison.  He  made 
good  his  escape  a  second  time,  how  '  andsubsciiuently 
raine  to  New  York.  Claude  Bequu,  tlie  ancestor  of  the 
Bequa  family  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  was  a  child 
when  his  parents  decided  to  come  to  Anx-rica.  The  story 
of  his  emigration,  which  is  not  unlike  timt  of  thousands 
of  others,  is  as  follows  :  "  They  departed  i  u  the  night,  to 
save  their  lives,  leaving  the  greater  part  of  heir  property , 
which  they  could  not  convert  into  money.     There  weru 
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eleven  other  families  that  weut  at  the  same  time.     The 
priests  used  to  search  every  house  where  they  imagined 
that  Bibles  were  concealed  or  meetings  held.    They  con- 
cealed their  Bible  for  some  time,  but  finally  it  was  dis- 
covered and  taken  away.    They  managed,  however,  to  re- 
tain some  leaves,  which  were  concealed  under  the  bottom 
of  a  chair.    The  twelve  families  fled  by  night  from  Paris 
to  La  Rochelle,  where  they  continued  for  some  time.    But 
intelligence  from  Paris  to  La  Rochelle  soon  detected  their 
several  abodes.     Their  houses  were  to  be  broken  into  on 
a  certain  uight.     They  would  all  have  been  cut  off",  had  it 
not  been  for  a  good  man,  a  Catholic,  who  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  them.     He  gave  them  notice,  so  they  fled 
the  night  before,  at  about  one  or  two  o'clock.     The  twelve 
families  muffled  the  wheels  of  their  wagons,  so  as  not  to 
make  any  noise,  but  they  were  discovered  on  the  way  and 
pursued  to  a  river,  before  they  were  overtaken.     Ten 
families  got  over  the  stream  in  safety,  but  two  were  taken. 
The  others  succeeded  in  getting  aboard  a  ship  which 
sailed  for  America."     During  the  voyage  over  a  plague 
broke  out  on  shipboard  and  many  of  the  passengers  died, 
among  them  being  both  of  Claude  Requa's  parents. 

Pierre  Legran  1,  native  of  Hahain,  was  naturalized  in 
England  in  1682.  In  1684  he  was  in  New  York,  as  his 
application  for  membership  in  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  shows.  He  seems  to  have  lived  for  a  year  or  so  in 
Kingston,  N.  Y.,  and  then  returned  to  New  York  to  engage 
in  the  tobacco  trade. 

Among  those  who  accepted  the  articles  of  capitulation 
by  which  New  Amsterdam  became  New  York  we  find  the 
name  of  Jacques  Coussean,  one  of  the  French  citizens, 
who  had  attained  prominence. 

The  well-known  Crommelin  family  is  descended  from 
Daniel  Crommelin,  son  of  a  wealthy  manufacturer  of  Saint 
Quentin.  He  fled  to  England,  from  thence  to  Jamaica, 
and  finally  settled  in  New  York.  His  sons  Charles  and 
Isaac  established  the  >iacient  country-seat  of  the  iiuuily  in 
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Ulster  County,  named  "Gricourt"  after  the  old  Iiome  in 
France. 

The  New  York  Chevaliers  are  descended  from  Jean  le 
Chevalier,  who  was  probably  related  i  the  other  emi-  chevaiim 
grants  of  that  name  who  settled  in  T'hiladclphia  and 
Charleston.  He  married  Marie  de la  i  iiiue  in  the  Dutch 
Church  in  1692.  From  Normandy  camp  Francois  le 
Comte,  who  was  married  to  Catharine  Ljivaudier  in  1693. 
He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  victimr  of  the  laws 
which  allowed  the  priests  to  bring  up  Huguenot  children  iu 
the  Roman  faith,  lor  before  his  marriage  he  was  compelled 
to  make  abjuration. 

From  Rouen  came  Jean  Gancel,  Pierre  Chapron,  and 
Abraham  Dupont  before  the  close  of  the  century.  Daniel 
Marchand,  of  Caen,  came  before  1692.  Andr^  Foucault, 
descended  from  a  family  of  Poitou  that  was  no*ed  for  the 
sufferings  it  had  endured  in  the  cause  of  religion,  was  iu 
New  York  by  the  year  1691.  In  1703  the  governor 
authorized  him  to  open  a  French  and  English  school  iu 
the  city  of  Ne\r  York.  About  the  same  time  came 
Zacharie  Angevin,  likewise  of  Poitou.  In  1701  he  moved 
out  of  the  city  to  New  Rochelle,  where  his  dcscendanta 
were  numerous  for  many  years.  Jacob  Baillergeau,  of 
Loudon  in  Touraine,  was  naturalized  in  New  York  in  1701, 
and  in  1704  was  licensed  to  practice  medicine  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey.  Thomas  Bayeux,  of  Caen,  came 
to  New  York  shortly  after  the  Revocation,  and  became 
one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  the  city.  He  married 
Madeleine  Boudinot  in  1703  and  left  a  large  posterity. 

Daniel  Targe,  of  Port  des  Barques,  was  among  the  other 
Narragansett  settlers,  and  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  set-  «'•">'»«• 
tlement  removed  to  New  York,  where  his  descendants 
survive  under  the  transformed  names  of  Tjirge;  and  Tar- 
get Francois  Bouquet,  a  ship  captain  from  the  same 
port,  fled  to  England  in  1681,  coming  to  New  York  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  century.  He  wsw  a  man  of  prop- 
erty  and  well-known  in  shipping  circles.     The  Tillou 
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family,  of  which  the  late  Francis  R.  Tillou  was  a  member, 
was  established  by  Pierre  Tillou,  who  fled  from  Saintonge 
in  1681  -  Jean  Eliz^  was  a  fellow  townsman  of  Francois 
Bonqust,  and  married  his  daughter  Jeanne  in  New  York 
in  1701. 
Other  immigrants  with  earliest  known  dates,   were 

B»ji-t  as    follows :    Marc    Boisbelleau,    1685 ;    Andr6    Jolin, 

1686  ;  Louis  Carr6,  1686 ;  Gilles  Gaudineau,  1686 ;  John 
Pelletresui,  1687 ;  Peter  Reverdy,  1687 ;  John  de  Neuf- 
ville,  1687 ;  Jacques  Dubois,  1688 ;  Jean  l*inaud,  died 
1688 ;  Anian  and  Gousse  Bonuin,  1688 ;  Daniel  M<'r- 
ceveau,  1689 ;  Jean  Equier,  1689 ;  Paul  Drouhet, 
1869 ;  Andr6  Paillet,  1690 ;  Daniel  Lambert,  1691  ; 
Daniel  Coudret,  1691  ;  Jean  Piervaux,  1692 ;  IjOuIs 
Geneuil,  1692;  Elie  Rembert,  1692;  Jean  Roux,  1692; 
Charles  Lavigue,  1692 ;  Jacques  Many,  1692 ;  Elie 
Chardaroinne,  1692;  Jean  Coulou,  1692;  Jean  Chadaine, 
1693 ;  Elie  Charron,  1693 ;  Estienne  Archambaud,  1693 ; 
Isaac  Quintard,  1693 ;  (removed  later  to  Stamford,  Conn., 

Quintard  where  his  descendants  are  still  to  be  found ;  Bishop 

Quintard,  of  Tennessee,  is  a  member  of  this  family) ; 
Pierre  Girrard,  1694  ;  Jean  Doublet,  1695  ;  Jean  Boisseau, 
1698;  Isaac  Bontincau,  1698;  Elie  Bjideau,  1698;  David 
Fume,  1698 ;  Jacques  Vinaux,  1699  ;  Jean  Faget,  1699  ; 
Pierre  Trochon,  1700  ;  Andr6  Lamoureiix,  1700;  Jacques 
Desbrosses,  1701;  Pierre,  Jean  and  Abraham  RoHaiid, 
1702;  Pierre  Arondeau,  1703;  I*ierre  Durand,  1706; 
Jacques  Bergeron,  1712;  Jean  Dragaud,  1729;  Daniel 
Gillard,  1792 ;  Pierre  Rnsland,  1792. 

These  name?  indicate  that  in  the  early  life  of  New 
York  the  French  played  a  more  prominent  part  than  in 
any  other  centre,  not  excepting  Boston.  Socially  they 
were  a  njost  effective  factor,  tempering  the  tone  of  society, 
and  in  large  measure  creating  it.  That  so  many  of  the 
streets  of  the  tity,  as  Desbrosses,  Lispenard,  etc.,  were 
named  after  the  French  citizens,  shows  that  they  were 
men  of  note  in  the  business  and  public  life  of  the  time. 
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The  iutermingling  of  the  French  and  Dutch  produced  a 
strong  and  charming  type  of  character,  in  which  the  best 
traits  of  both  races  appear.  Indeed,  wherever  the  Hugue- 
not blood  entered,  it  improved  the  type.  In  some  the 
blood  wiis  mixed  before  coming  to  this  country.  Such 
cases  are  illustrated  by  Professor  Johann  Daniel  Gros, 
minister  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  New  York, 
and  later  occupant  of  the  chair  of  intellectual  and  moral 
philosophy  in  Columbia  College  (now  Columbia  Uni- 
\er8ity),  and  author  of  the  tirst  text-book  on  moral  phi- 
losophy published  in  America.  His  family  was  French 
and  German  from  the  Alsace-Lorraine  section  where 
French  and  German  commingled.  His  brother,  Lorenz 
Gros,  pushed  on  beyond  Albany  ^  the  Mohawk  Valley, 
and  built  near  Fonda  the  first  gentleman's  mansion  west 
of  Albany,  using  brick  and  tile  imported  from  Holland ;  a 
mansion  still  standing  as  strong  a:s  when  built,  and  long  a 
landmark  in  its  section.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  Conti- 
nental Army,  and  also  an  officer  in  the  War  of  1812. 
From  the  fact  that  these  families  spoke  German,  they 
were  indiscriminately  classed  among  the  Dutch  element 
and  their  French  descent  was  obscured.  Without  dates 
of  coming  are  the  names  of  Crucheron,  Martiline,  Ganne- 
pains,  Begreuier,  Casses  and  Cannon. 

Hngnenots  were  the  first  settlers  in  that  part  of  Man-   Hufu«r  ti 
liattan  now  known  as  Harlem  (an  account  of  their  settling  Hari'  a 
being  given  in  the  sketch  of  the  De  Forest  family) ;  and 
when  the  village  of  New  Harlem  was  laid  out  in  1658, 
nearly  one  half  of  the  thirty-two  heads  of  families  in  the 
settlement  were  Ilnguenots.     Other  of  the  hardier  souls 
among  the  French  likewise  pushed  out  from  the  original 
settlement ;  fourteen  families  joined  in  founding  Bush- 
wick,  others  went  to  Flushing,  where  they  introduced  the  On  Lone 
fine  fruit  culture  which  distinguished  that  Long  Island  ''*'°* 
city  for  so  many  years.     Later,  in  1677,  David  Demarest 
{gathered  together  a  few  families  and  formed  the  settle- 
ment that  has  since  become  Hackensack,  New  Jersey. 
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After  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  immi- 
irration  to  New  York  was  so  considerable  that  the  French 
Became  an  important  factor  in  politics.     Governor  Lord 
Bcllomont  wrote  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1698  :    "  I  must 
acquaint  your  lordships  that  the  French  here  are  very 
faetious  and  their  numbers  com»iderable.     At  the  last  elec- 
tion they  ran  in  with  the  Jacobite  party,  and  have  been 
since  so  insolent  as  to  boast  they  had  turned  the  sca^e  and 
could  balance  the  interests  as  they  please<i."     That  Gov- 
ernor Bellomont,  who  was  not  in  good  favour  with  the 
neople,  did  not  despise  this  French  influence  in  public 
affiiirs  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  tried  to  gain  them  to 
his  side,  and  to  this  end  inviteil  Gabriel  Bernon,  one  of 
the  most  influential  Huguenots  in  the  conutry,  a  resident 
of  Providence,  to  come  to  his  aid.     Bernon  did  his  bert 
in  this  direction,  with  but  partial  success.    The  French 
were  disposed  to  independence  and  to  choose  for  them- 
selves in  politics  as  in  religion.  .^  .    -^ 
Among  the  considerable  social  factors  of  the  city  in  its 
dav  was  the  French  Club,  which  was  established  largely 
through  the  influence  of  the  Bayards,  the  family  of  which 
the  long  time  United  States  Senator  from  Delaware  was  a 
descendant     French  became  the  fashionable  language  of 
the  new  community.     From  1648  to  1658  the  French  ele- 
ment of  North  America  had  become  so  important  that, 
according  to  Bancroft,  the  public  documents  were  issued 
in  French  as  well  as  in  Dutch  and  English.     It'S^ti- 
mated  that  by  1688  some  two  hundred  Huguenot  families 
had  found  a  home  in  New  Yo.x,  or  about  one  quarter  of 
the  population.     Tn  1661  half  the  inhabitants  of  Harlem 
were  Huguenots. 
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CHAPTER  n 
THE  FRENCH  CHURCH  IN  NEW  YORK 


DURING  the  earlier  years  of  the  colony  the  French  th.  Bariitr 
had  no  church  of  their  own.  In  1628,  when  the  ^*"' 
first  minister,  Bev.  Jonas  Micha«lius,  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  Holland,  came  to  New  Amsterdam, 
services  were  conducted  for  both  the  French  and  the 
Dutch.  Of  the  two  elders  who  were  chosen,  one  was  a 
Huguenot,  the  "honourable  director"  Peter  Minuit. 
Pastor  Michaelius  himself  left  the  following  account  of 
this  first  organization  :  "  We  have  had,  at  the  first  ad- 
ministration of  the  Lord's  Supper,  full  fifty  communi- 
cautB,  Walloons  and  Dntch :  not  without  great  joy  and 
comfort  for  so  many  Of  these,  a  portion  made  their  first 
Confession  of  Faith  before  us  (he  probably  is  referring  to 
some  of  the  unr^;enerate  traders),  and  others  exhibited 
their  church  certificates.  Some  had  forgotten  to  bring 
their  certificates  with  them,  not  thinking  that  a  church 
would  be  formed  and  established  here ;  and  some,  who 
had  brought  them,  had  lost  them  unfortunately  in  a  gen- 
eral conflagration  ;  but  they  were  admitted  upon  the  sui- 
isfactory  testimony  of  others  to  whom  they  were  known, 
and  also  upon  their  daily  good  deportment  We  admin- 
ister the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Lord  once  in  four  months, 
provisionaliy,  until  a  larger  number  of  people  shall 
otherwise  require.  The  Walloons  have  no  services  on 
Sunda3r8.  other  than  that  in  the  Dutch  language,  of  which 
they  understand  very  little.  A  portion  of  the  Walloons 
live  far  away,  and  could  not  come  on  account  of  the  heavy 
rains  and  storms,  so  that  it  was  neither  advisable,  nor 
was  it  possible,  to  appoint  any  special  service  for  so  small 
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a  uumlxT  with  «o  luucli  uiicertaiuty.  NevertbektiB,  the 
Lord's  Supp«T  wjw  juliniiusterwl  to  them  in  the  Fn>ueh 
hu)ipiu}{e,  and  JU'tHtrdinj?  to  the  French  nio<U',  with  a 
preceiliuK  disciuirae,  wliich  I  hid  Ix-fore  me  in  writing, 
an  I  could  not  trust  niywlf  extemporaneously." 

II 
Dutch  Aid  The  Dutch  are  to  be  highly  commended  for  the  aid  they 

gave  the  French  in  their  rtiligiou.s  st'rvices.  In  ItiT)-*  Kev, 
Samuel  Dnsius,  a  (Jerman,  was  calhil  to  ik"  a  coUeagiie 
to  Ri'v.  Joannes  Mcgapolensis,  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  for  the  reason  that  he  was  able  to  preach  Iwth  in 
Dutch  and  Fnnch.  The  Fri'uch  were  tluis  kindly  pro- 
vided for  until  they  had  a  fully  organized  church  and  a 
preiicher  of  their  own,  which  was  not  later  than  1659. 
In  16«2  there  came  a  new  era  for  them  religiously  with 
the  arrival  of  Rev.  Pierre  Daillc'.  He  was  a  rare  spirit. 
He  applied  himwlf  at  once  to  the  difficult  tiisk  of  preach- 
ing the  gospel  io  his  brethren  scattered  through  the 
province  of  New  York.  He  reorganized  the  French 
Church  of  New  York,  which  prospered  under  his  care 
until  1692.  Even  Governor  Andros,  who  sfrake  and  un- 
derstood both  Ix)w  Dutch  and  French,  l)e<*ame  an  attend- 
ant at  the  French  services,  whi«'h  were  lield,  like  the 
English,  in  the  Dutch  Church  within  the  fort.  Mr.  Daill6 
next  revived  the  church  on  Staten  Island,  then  visited 
New  Paltz  and  establishetl  a  church  there.  He  also 
foundetl  a  church  near  Hackensack,  and  repeatedly  vis- 
ited all  the  Huguenot  settlements,  like  a  modern  Paul 
visiting  tl  ■  churches.  He  was,  sjiys  Selyns,  his  colleague, 
"full  of  f  iJ,  godliness  and  learning,  and  maintained  the 
ciinse  of  Jesus  with  untiring  zeal." 

Jt  was  in  the  year  1688  that  the  French  first  built  a 
house  of  worship  for  their  exclusive  use.  This  was  a 
very  humble  chapel  on  Marketfield  Street,  near  the  Rit- 
tery,  and  it  "  was  here  that,  every  Sabbath  day,  the  peo- 
ple aadembled   from  twenty  miles  arnuud,  from  Long 
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lidaud,  Statoii  IhIuiuI,  New  RocholU*,  uud  other  puiiitM, 
for  public  worabip.  Every  street  near  was  filled  with 
wagous  lU)  early  as  Saturday  evening,  and  in  them  many 
pa8Be<l  tb«>  night  and  uti^  tlieir  frugal  Sunday  repast,  pre- 
senting a  touching  spectacle  of  purity  and  zml/' 

This  liouse  proved  too  small,  and  they  were  allowed  to 
bay  land  fur  a  sei^nd  and  larger,  a  plain  stone  edifice 
nearly  square,  which  was  built  in  1704,  directly  opposite^ 
the  Custom  House  on  Pine  Street.  This  wasthcHsmu' 
year  in  which  the  French  in  Boston  Imught  the  land  for 
th«'ir  church,  but  were  not  iH'nnittt*d  by  the  Congrega- 
tional authoriti(«  to  build.  The  church  in  New  York 
w;i«  name<l  *'  I/Eglise  du  St.  Esprit "  (  The  Church  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  ),  and  still  iH'urs  the  ntune.  Tlie  congrega- 
tion worshipped  in  Pine  Street  until  1831,  and  then  re- 
moved to  what  was  the  upper  part  of  the  city  at  the  time, 
the  corner  of  Church  and  Franklin  Streets,  where  a  white  church  strMt 
marble  edifice,  noted  in  its  day,  was  erectinl.  Mean- 
\thile,  in  1804,  the  church  had  become  Episcopalian  in 
liiiliation,  and  as  such  still  exists  in  the  presi-nt  Church 
(1(1  St.  ESsprit,  which  has  its  fourth  home  in  a  tine  stone 
edifice  in  Twenty-seventh  Street^  near  Madison  Avenue, 
where  tlie  French  service  is  niiiintained.  Slow  in  its  or- 
gniiizatiou,  the  church  reachwl  its  highest  point  of  devel- 
opment in  the  sixty  yejirs  from  IfiOO  to  1750,  decduing  in 
the  next  half  century,  largely  because  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War.     After  1804  there  was  a  now  lease  of  life. 

Among  the  names  of  the  members  are  such  fam- 
ilies as  Quintard,  Pintard,  Maynard,  LcConte,  Lorill.ird, 
Lamoureaux,  Iselin,  Guion,  Girard,  Galaudet,  Ddpuy 
(Depew),  Anne  Bureau,  Bassi't,  Bayard,  Hmleau  and 
Allaiie,  which  have  figured  in  the  professional,  eout- 
mercial  and  social  life  of  the  metropolis. 
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For  over  forty  years  Rev.  Louis  Ron  was  pnstor  of  the  PMtor  Ron 
French  Church.     In  this  period  trouble  anjse  over  the 
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absorption  of  the  Fivnch  Church  in  New  Rocbellc  by  the 
Episi-opivUaus.  Gradually  the  influences  were  working 
in  this  ilirwtiou,  and  in  1804  the  Episcopal  liturgy  was 
adoptctl  in  New  York  as  the  only  means  of  saving  the 
churolj.  Among  the  names  of  the  pew  owners  at  that 
time  are  Jacob  SthieflV-liii,  John  R.  Livingston,  C.  Lu  , 
John  Pintard,  Gulian  W'rplauck,  all  names  thol•^lll^'hly 
identified  with  the  growth  of  the  city,  and  some  of  them 
still  prominent,  as  that  of  Low,  the  family  from  which 
came  the  nforni  Mayor  of  New  York,  Honourable  Seth 
Lowe,  formerly  picsijleut  of  (V.liuiibia  UiiiverHity.  But 
the  most  eminent  name  on  the  roll  was  that  of  Ju.  which 
ranks  high  in  Arai>rican  historv 

During  Mr.  Ron's  pastorate  also,  a  great  excitement 
was  occasioned  by  a  party  (juest  ion.     The  merit}  of  the 
case,  itccording  to  Waldron,  were  an  foUowh :    Stephen 
l)e  Lancey,  a  wealthy  nurchaut,   and  lunong  the  chief 
patrons  of  the  church,  was  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Rou,  and 
procured  his  dismissal  for  his  want  of  zeal,  and  some  in- 
novations which  he  had  introduced  to  the  church  dis- 
cipline.    TIm-  deposed  minister  appealed  from  the  decision 
of  the  congregation  to  Governor  Burnet  and  his  council, 
who  sustainwl  the  appellant.     Both  pjirties  published  in- 
dignant memorials  on  a  dispute  which  had  proceeded  so 
far  that,  when  De  Lancey  was  elected  to  the  U'gislative 
Assembly,  the  governor  refused  to  atiminister  to  him  the 
oath  of  office,  alleging  that  he  was  not  a  British  subject 
De  Lanwy  contended  that  he  had  left  France  previous  to 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  had  received 
denizensliip,  under  the  great  seal  of  Great  Britain,  from 
James  tL\-;  i-^econd,  previoup  to  his  abdication.    De  Lancey 
was  proved  to  be  right,  and  the  Assembly  sustained  his 
claims  against  the  governor.     Mr.  Ron's  assistant,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Moulinard,  took  part  against  hissuperior.    The 
consistory   stated  that  they  had  paid  Mr.  Rou  in  full  of 
all  demands,  and  could  dismiss  him  when  they  pleased. 
Still,  the  council  decided  in  Mr.  Ron's  favour,  and  directed 
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that  the  ministers  who  should  officiate  on  the  following 
Babbath  in  the  chorch,  must  proclaim  the  same  decision 
publicly,  after  divine  service  in  the  forenoon.  All  these 
eflforts,  however,  did  not  produce  reconciliation,  as  Mr. 
Moulinard  was  much  opposed  to  the  Church  of  England. 
A  feature  of  the  case  was  the  proving  of  citizenship  on 
the  part  of  the  French  claimant  It  should  be  said,  in 
praise  of  Mr.  De  Lancey  and  his  following  that  they  ac- 
cepted the  adverse  decision,  and  did  not  obstruct  the 
pastor  in  his  work.  Few  churches  in  the  state  or  country 
have  had  a  longer  or  more  honourable  history  than  the 
French  Church  in  New  York,  which  has  enrolled  so 
many  influential  men  and  women,  known  fo.-  uprightness 
and  philanthropy. 

The  church  is  at  present  actively  engaged  in  philan- 
thropic effort.     But  recently  it  purchased  the  property 
adjoining  ita  fine  house  of  worship,  on  the  corner  of 
Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty -seventh  Street,  tor  $150,000, 
as  an  investment.     The  title  will  be  held  in  the  name  of 
some  of  the  prominent  members.    The  object  is  to  pro- 
cure sufficient  funds  from  rentals  to  found  an  inHtitution 
for  homeless  men.     If  this  investment  results  as  success- 
(tilly  as  others  which  the  astute  members  of  the  church 
have  made  in  the  past,  cmplo  provision  will  be  made  for 
the  proposed  charity.    This  movement  is  one  of  the 
many  good  movements  instituted  by  the  present  pastor, 
Rev.  Vlfred  V.  Wittmeyer,  who  has  been  in  charge  nearly 
thirty  years.    For  a  long  time  the  church  has  been  the 
real  friend  of  homeless  men.     Every  Sunday  evening  a 
company  of  the  park  bench  loungers  attend  the  evening 
services,  the  collection  at  which  is  used  to  provide  bed 
and  supper  for  the  homeless  and  destitute.     The  work 
among  this  class  has  led  to  the  foun«?'ng  of  an  institution 
which  will  be  to  many  a  means  of  reformation  and  new 
beginning.     It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  such  work  should 
be  done  by  a  church  which  dates  h  ck  to  the  days  of 
homelessness,  exile   and    persecution,  and    whose  first 
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ineniborH  knew  wi>il  the  lueuuiug  of  a  hdpiug  liaud  in 
time  of  need. 

IV 

The  harmony  of  the  French  colony  was  much  distarbed 
by  n'liorts,  carefully  circulated,  that  they  were  inviting 
an  invasion  of  New  York  by  their  compatriots  in  Can- 
adit.  In  order  to  avoid  the  odium  which  n.  •  neces- 
aiirily  arise  from  this  scandal,  they  called  a  meeting  and 
framed  the  following  address : 


To  Hu  Exeelleneg  Lord  Cornburg,  Ooeemor  of  AV»  York : 

We,  the  nnderaiKii<><l.  pmy  your  Excellency  to  inquire  into  the  r«- 
port  that  we  were  inviting  our  countrymen  to  invade  tkia  province; 
the  report  had  been  iipread  throughout  tlie  whole  State,  and  prove* 
pernioioiM  to  all  the  French  Rrfugtr*  in  general,  and  disturba  their 
peace  and  quiet,  as  it  obstnicta  that  affection  and  familiarity  which 
they  bad  formerly  enjoyed  with  the  other  inliabitanta  of  thin  province, 
to  their  grief  and  resentment.  We  pray  your  Ercellcncy  to  inntruct 
your  printer  to  pulilixli  the  result,  for  the  pleasure  and  vindication  of 
our  reputation  iu  tbiit  reapeot.  And  your  i'etitioneni,  aa  in  all  duty 
bound,  will  ever  pruy. 

The  Hii(;u)Miot.s  also  had  some  connection  with  Trinity 
parish,  throii};h  one  of  their  ministers.  In  1685,  the  Kev. 
Mr.  NeuH,  with  his  wife  and  daughti>r,  left  France  for 
Ameri<';i,  iu-compauied  by  other  Huguenots.  Tlie  Rev. 
Mr.  V»«Hey,  the  hi-st  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  appointed 
Mr.  Xeau  his  cut^K-hist,  which  oflici.'  he  tilled  for  severtU 
years,  and  he  might  hv  coimidere*!  the  founder  of  Trinity 
School — an  institution  (iistinguisheil  among  the  noble 
clmriti«'s  of  the  tity.  This  excellent  man  closed  his  prof- 
itable life  in  1722,  and  was  burie<l  near  the  northern 
pt)rch  of  old  Trinity,  where  he  had  long  worsliipped  and 
HcrvtMl.  A  gn-nddaughter  of  his  marrietl  the  brave  Cap- 
tain Oliver  H.  I*err>,  who  wiis  ev«r  ready  to  defend  his 
country  :  and  their  only  daughter,  Elizabeth  Maaoa 
Perry,  niarrie<l  the  liev.  Francis  Vinton,  U.  D.,  long 
time  HH-tor  of  Trinity. 


CHAPTER  in 
NEW  EOCHELLE,  THE  HUGUENOT  SETTLEMENT 


IN  the  year  1689  the  lord  of  Pelham  Manor,  Mr.  John  55S,M"ii;°'' 
Pell,  deeded  6,000  acres  of  land  to  Jat-ob  Ix'isler,  a 
prominent  Dutch  merchant  of  New  York.     Ixisler, 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  hung  a  couple  of  years  after 
this  transaction,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  made  the 
purchase  on  b»'half  of  ii  band  of  rcfng.'es  fn>m  La  Rochelle, 
and  the  6,00'<  acres  of  land  which  he  took  over  form  the 
present  township  of  Now  Itochelle,  in  Wi-stchester  (\iunty. 
Bonje  of  tlie  HugucnotH  who  joined  in  the  settlement 
ha<l  livwl  in  Now  York  for  sonic  years  previously,  while 
others  came  from  the  West  Indies,  where  they  had  hastily 
sought  refuge  ;  but  the  great«'r  part  of  the  colonists  i-ame 
from  England,  as  tradition  Ims  it,  in  one  of  the  King's 
ships.     They  were  Rochelh-se  who  left  their  city  four 
years  before  the  Revocation,  fled  to  the  neighbouring  Isle 
of  Rh6,  and  thence  on  British  ships  to  hospitable  Eng 
land.     The  exact  date  of  their  landing  in  America  is  not 
kn<»wn,  but  it  must  have  been  during  the  year  1689 ;  local 
tnvdition  points  out  their  landing  phice  as  Bonnefoy's 
Point,  on  what  is  now  known  as  IMvenport's  Neck.     The 
Rochelle  colonists  were  not  the  first  Huguenots  to  settle 
within  the  limits  of  the  Pell  Grant,  for  in  1686  we  find 
Maria  Oraton,  widow  of  William  C^thouneau,  conveying 
a  tract  of  land  to  Alexander  Allaire  in  what  is  now  New 
Rochelle.  and  Allaire  hinutelf  sold  a  piece  of  laud  to 
Theophilus  Forestier  one  yej»r  later. 

During  the  year  foUov  ing  the  arrival  of  the  refugees  toriy  ^^ 
there  was  much  suflering  in  the  settlement.,  as  the  follow- 
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iiig  "  humble  petition  of  ye  inhabitants  of  New  Rochelle, 
humbly  showeth." 

That  yonr  petitioners  having  been  forced  by  the  late  peneontions  ia 
Frnnoe  to  fomake  their  oonntry  and  estate*,  and  flye  to  ye  Protesuuit 
Princes.  Their  Majeatyes  by  their  proclamation  of  ye  S.'ith  (tf  Aprill, 
1689,  did  grant  them  an  azile  (asylum)  in  all  their  dominions,  with 
their  Kiyall  proteotioa ;  wherefore  they  were  invited  to  come  and  bay 
lands  in  the  province,  to  the  end  that  they  might  by  their  labonr  help 
the  neoeasityes  of  their  familyes,  and  did  sprnd  therein  all  their  smala 
store,  with  the  help  of  their  frieiids,  whereof,  they  did  borrow 
great  sums  of  money.  They  are  almre  twenty  (Ms.  torn)  poor  and 
needy,  not  able  .  .  .  ties  and  clothing,  much  .  .  .  they  did 
hitherto  bcare  above  their  .  .  ,  thereby  reduced  to  a  lamentable 
condition,  as  having  been  compelled  to  sell  for  that  purpose  the  things 
which  are  most  neoenary  for  their  use.  Wherefore  your  petitioners 
humbly  pray,  that  your  Excellency  may  be  pleased  to  take  their  case 
in  serious  consideration,  and  out  of  Charity  and  pity,  to  grant  them 
for  some  years  what  help  and  priveleges  your  Excellency  shall  thiuk 
oonvenient,  and  your  petitioners  in  doty  bound  shall  ever  pray,  etc. 

Thauvet  Eubi  Cotuucmkau. 

II 

Among  the  number  of  those  who  had  lived  in  New 
York  a  year  or  bo  previous  to  the  coming  of  the  main  band 
of  w>ttler8,  and  who  later  joined  them  in  New  Rochelle, 
were  Theroulde,  Allaire,  Le  Vilaiu,  Machet,  Bongrand, 
Thauver,  Mercier,  Mastier  and  Jouneau.  The  town  rec- 
ords, which  were  begun  in  1099,  give  us  the  names  of  the 
freeholders  at  several  different  periods.  In  1708  the  land 
was  divided  among  the  following  :  Daniel  Lambert,  Elie 
Badeau,  Daniel  Oiraud,  Qr^oire  (lougeon,  Daniel  Bon- 
net, Elie  de  Bonrepos,  Jean  Magnon,  Besly,  Isaac 
Mercier,  Bartholomew  Le  Roux,  Pierre  Yallean,  Jacob 
Scurmtui,  Ambroise  Sycart,  Benjamin  Faneuil,  Alexander 
Allaire,  Jean  Pemeau,  J.  Levillain,  Danid  Rayneau, 
Quilleaume  Le  Counte,  Frauyois  Le  Couute,  Zacharie 
Angevin,  and  Frederick  Schorman.  The  next  sixteen 
years  must  have  wwn  many  changes  in  the  growing  town, 
for  the  list  of  freeholders  for  1724  has  a  totally  different 
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complexion.  The  following  namoH  were  nigned  to  a  deed 
"granting  to  Anthony  Lespiuiu-d  a  portion  of  land  for 
the  ert-ction  of  a  mill"  :  Besly,  Oliver  Besly,  Simon 
Mabe,  Francis  Ganyanl,  Frederick  Scurmau,  Oilleamne 
Clapp,  John  Clark,  John  Martin,  Estienne  Ouerin,  Benj. 
Petit,  Josias  Le  Conte,  Abel  Devoux,  Samuel  Barnard, 
John  Moras,  Peter  Samson,  John  Goutant,  F.  Bolt,  Jr., 
Zaccarie  Angevin,  Pierre  Eliase  Gallandet,  Isaac  Mercier, 
Lancinie  Thauvet,  Anam  Gaion,  Andre  Nandain,  Alex- 
ander Allaire,  Gregoire  Gougeon,  James  Bonbet,  Henry 
Bhadden,  Rachel  Neufllle. 

In  1695  letters  of  denization  were  issned  to  Francis  Le 
Count,  David  de  Bonrepos,  Alexan<ler  Allaire,  Henry 
Beignon,  Esaye  Valleau,  Andrew  Thaunet,  David  Bonne- 
foy,  Louis  Onion,  and  Louis  Guion  his  son,  Pierre  Das, 
Piem?  Palcot,  Andrew  Naudin,  and  Andrew  and  Louis 
bis  SOL'S,  Theophile  Four.estier,  Charles  Fourrestier,  Am- 
broise  Sycard,  and  Am'jroise,  and  Daniel  and  Jacques  his 
sins,  Guilliaume  Lanlrin,  Guilliaumc  Cothonneau,  Isaac 
Caillard,  Marie  Cothouneau,  and  Guillianirie  Cothonneau 
her  son,  Jean  Neufuille,  Estensie  Lavinge  and  Jean 
Coutanti,  of  foreign  birth. 

Emigrants  continued  to  come  to  Xew  Rochelle  np  to  ouiiai 
1700.  One  of  these  was  Daniel  Bonnet,  perhaps  the  last 
to  come.  He  purchastnl  land  from  S^utholomew  Le 
Bonx,  and  the  proi)erty  is  still  held  by  his  descend- 
ants. The  following  incident  is  related  of  his  flight  fh>m 
France : 

"Daniel  and  his  wife  were  attempting  to  reach  the 
French  coast  with  two  small  children  concealed  in  the 
paniers  of  a  donkey,  covered  with  fresh  vegetables.  The 
mother  having  enjoined  upon  the  children  to  keep  perfect 
silence,  no  matter  what  might  occur,  they  had  scarcely 
commenced  their  journey  when  they  were  overtaken  by  a 
gendarme  who  demanded  to  know  what  the  paniers  con- 
tained. The  mother  replied,  'fresh  vegetables  for  the 
market.'     As  if  doubting  her  words,  the  rough  soldier 
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rode  up  to  the  side  of  the  doukey,  and  thnwt  his  Bword 
into  the  uearest  pauier,  excluiming  twhe  rode  away,  '  Bou 
voyage,  mes  amis ! '  The  agony  of  the  parents  may  be 
conceived,  until  the  soldier  was  well  out  of  sight,  when 
the  panier  was  immediately  opened,  and  one  child  was 
found  to  have  been  piercetl  through  the  calf  of  his  leg." 
Another  of  the  later  arrivals  was  Margaret  Lepperner, 
who  came  with  her  two  children,  Anthony  and  Susanna. 
Anthony  became  the  founder  of  a  well-known  family,  the 
Linpenards  ;  Lopi>erner  being  merely  a  malfornmtion  of 
the  name  due  to  the  ptHniliar  orthographic  methods  then 
in  vogue.  A  French  diary  in  the  possewsion  of  the 
Lispenartl  family,  dating  back  to  the  days  before  the 
Revocjitiun,  contains  many  interesting  and  pious  entries 
of  which  the  two  following  are  fair  examples : 

"September  20th,  1671.— I  have  been  married  to  A\ye\  de  Forgn.  I 
\>eg  the  Kood  Lord,  tliat  He  gives  us  the  grace  to  live  n  lonn  time  in 
His  holy  fear,  and  tliat  it  will  pleane  Him  to  give  ns  a  good  paradise 
at  the  end.'' 

"  October  2d,  1072.— My  wife  baa  been  confined  of  ^  girl  Margaret, 
at  aboat  ten  o'clock  of  the  day,  on  a  WedDeaday.  Margaret  died,  and 
has  given  her  spirit  to  God,  between  aix  and  seven  o'clock  of  the  after- 
noon." 

Ill 
From  the  pen  of  Madame  Knight,  who  pa-ssctl  through 
New  Bochelle  in  the  year  1704,  comes  the  following  brief 
description  of  the  village  at  that  time:  "On  the  22d 
of  December  we  set  out  for  New  Rochelle,  where  being 
come,  we  had  good  entertainment,  and  recruited  ound'hes 
very  well.  This  is  a  very  pretty  place,  well  compact, 
and  good,  handsome  houses,  clean,  good  and  passable 
roads,  and  situated  on  a  navigable  river,  abundance  of 
land,  well  fenced  and  cleared  all  along  as  we  passed,  which 
caused  in  me  a  love  to  the  place,  which  I  could  have 
been  content  to  live  in  it.  Here  we  rid  over  a  bridge 
made  of  one  entire  stone,  of  such  u  breadth  that  a  cart 
might  pass  with  Siifety,  and  to  spare.     It  lay  over  a  pas- 
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Rage  out  through  Uu'  rwk  to  t-onvey  water  to  u  mill  uot 
fur  off.  Hei-e  art  thnw  flue  tiiveruM  within  call  of  each 
other,  and  very  good  proviHion  for  travellers." 

Very  early  in  \Ui  history  New  Kochelle  became  "s  place  ARMwrt 
of  Bome  resort,  "  not  only  for  the  acquirement  of  the 
French  language,  but  on  account  of  the  hoHpitnlity  and 
politeuesa  o'  ita  inhabitant!*."     And  although  there  were 
no  regular  schools  in  the  town  for  some  time  after  its  es- 
tablishment, the  children  receiving  their  instroction  at 
home.  New  Kochelle  became  rather  famous  for  the  number  oood  icii«oi« 
of  sons  of  well-to-do  citizens  who  sent  them  there  to  be 
educated.     The  most  illustrious  of  tlu;  boys  who  were 
thus  trained  in  the  homes  of  New  Itochelle  were  John 
Jay,  who  is  treatt-d  of  cIhcwI^civ  in  this  volume.  General  J«y 
Philip  Schuyler,  the  RevolutJoiuu-y  soldier,  and  Wash-  Schuyicr 
ington  Irving— thi-ee  pupils  whom  the  lay  schoolmaster  Irving 
of  New  Itochelle  might  well  have  been  proud  of.     When 
we  remember  that,  in  spite  ot  .heir  poverty  for  a  short 
period  during  the  first  trying  days  of  settlement  in  the 
New  World,  these  founders  of  New  Kochelle  were  uot 
mere  fortune  seekers,  but  men  of  birth  and  breediuij  uad 
of  good  estate  in  France — of  a  far  higher  average  of  Caatnef 
wealth  and  culture  thau  the  English  and  Dutch  of  New- 
York— we  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  little  village  on 
the  Sound  soon  gained  a  reputation  for  elegance  and  cul- 
ture which  far  surpassed  that  of  its  neighbours. 

IV 

The  settlers  of  New  Kochelle  were  not  able  to  build  a 
church  for  themselves  at  once.  For  the  first  three  yi>nr8  church  oetai; 
they  attended  communion  service  at  the  French  church  in 
New  York  which  stood  on  Marketfield  Street.  From 
New  Kochelle  to  New  York  was  a  distance  of  twenty-three 
miles  by  road,  and  the  reftigvcs  admirably  evinced  their 
devotion  to  their  faith  by  walking  the  entire  distance 
there  and  bock  in  order  to  take  part  in  tlie  Lord's  Sup-  g;^{f*n 
per.    Some  of  the  women  and  the  weaker  children  were 
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pliu-i-d  ill  tlie  fuw  rude  ourUi  which  the  emigrauUi  pus 
Hetwtl,  and  then  the  picturi!M}ut>  caruvuu  aet  out  on  its  long 
Juuruey  to  church,  the  mcu  and  the  remainder  of  the 
voiiien  wulkiug  Ijeside  the  cartis  many  of  them  bare- 
footed, yet  all  rejoiciug,  and  showing  by  their  happy 
fiui>8  and  the  ringing  hynius  they  wing  that  they  took 
their  privatiouH  lightly.  All  IcMHer  evilti  were  swallowed 
ley  la  ubtny  Up  in  the  greut  good  for  which  they  were  never  tired  of 
giving  thanks  toOod — the  fni'lom  to  worship  God  openly 
and  without  a  shadow  of  misgu  ing,  and  the  knowledge 
that  they  were  hiying  up  for  their  children  and  their 
children's  children  a  like  heritage.  But  it  must  not  be 
thought  that  these  cxih's  did  not  love  their  native  land. 
Tlicy  left  France  with  n-gret  in  their  htwts,  and  often 
tiiriHHl  towards  their  old  home  with  pity  and  with  long- 
ing. Of  one  old  mau  it  is  related  that  every  evening  at 
sunset  he  would  go  down  to  the  shore  of  the  Sound,  look 
off  acroHH  the  water  in  the  direction  of  France  and  sing 
one  of  Marot's  hymns,  while  the  slow  tears  fell  upon  the 
Kind  at  his  feet  Gradually  others  met  with  him,  until 
there  gathered  daily  a  little  group  of  exiles  to  pray  and 
sine. 

As  to  this  attendance  upon  church  in  New  York,  the 
fact  is  attested  by  the  celehratetl  Huguenot,  Dr.  John 
I'intard,  the  founder  of  the  Historical  Society,  who  says 
in  his  Recollections:  "The  holy  sacrament  was  ad- 
miniHteifMl  to  the  Huguenots,  at  New  Rochelle,  four  times 
a  year,  niune:y,  Christmas,  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  the 
middle  of  SoptemljvM.  During  the  intermissions  that 
occurred,  the  cvuiuuinicants  walked  to  New  York  for  that 
purpose.  Prior  t  o  tiieir  departure  on  Sunday,  they  alwajrs 
collected  the  young  children,  and  left  tlium  in  the  care  of 
friends,  whiht  they  w>t  off  early  in  tli<-  morning,  and 
walked  to  the  city  barefooted,  carrsring  their  shoes  and 
stockings  in  their  hands.  They  were  aocnstomed  to  stop 
at  a  rock,  about  twehe  miles  fhim  the  city,  to  resl  uud 
take  refkvshmeuts,  where  they  put  ou  their  shoes  and 
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porsued  their  Jonroey,  and  arrived  at  the  French  church 
in  time  for  wrvice.  The  earliest  French  church  in  New 
York  was  in  Marketfield  Street,  near  the  Batter}-.  It 
was  a  very  humble  edifice,  but  still,  being  the  houM  of 
Qod,  sufficient  to  attract  the  worshippcni  from  States- 
Island  and  New  Bochelle  on  the  Habbuth,  where  they 
used  to  chant  Marot's  hymns— those  animating  straiim 
that  had  so  often  cheered  their  pious  fut  iters  at  the  stake 
in  the  time  of  the  bloody  persecution  uf  their  fatherland. 
With  these  hymns  in  their  heads,  and  the  little  Testa- 
ments which  they  brought  from  France  conceided  in 
their  hair,  they  enjoyed  that  peace  of  mind  which  paascth 
knowledge,  unknown  to  their  persecutors." 

The  first  church  building  was  erected  in  1692,  and  was  Th«  Pim 
a  small  edifice  constructed  of  wood.     Provision  for  a  wo"ri!bip 
church  had  been  mode  in  the  grant  of  laud  to  Jacob  '*** 
Leisler,  it  being  there  declared  that  John  Pell,  lord  of 
the  manor,  with  the  consent  of  Rachel,  his  wife,  did  (be- 
sides the  six  thousand  acres)  give  and  grant  "  to  the  said 
Jacob  Leisler,  the  further  quantity  of  one  hundred  acres 
of  land  for  the  use  of  the  French  church,  erected,  or  to 
be  erected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  tract  of  land." 
The  church  stood  on  the  old  Boston  post  road,  near  the 
location  of  the  pr(>^>nt  Presbyterian  church.     About  the 
time  that  the  church  was  built  Louis  Bongrand  donated 
a  piece  of  land  forty  paces  square  to  be  used  as  a  "church- 
yard to  bury  their  dead."     And  subsequently  a  houMc  Church  Yard 
and  almut  three  and  a  half  acres  of  land  were  given  "  by 
the  town  to  the  church  forever." 

It  would  seem  that  the  emigrants  had  a  pastor  two  NotcaAtim 
years  before  they  bad  a  church,  as  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing note  to  Governor  Leisler  : 


tht  Pastor 


8lB :  I  have  too  mnoh  reepeot  for  your  orden  not  to  ezecnte  them 
pnnotmilljr,  m  that  pnrenant  to  what  yon  did  me  the  honour  lately  to 
give  me,  I  ipoke  to  the  prineipala  of  this  new  colony  ahoot  the  nomi- 
nation o(  Rome  ppmonn  for  the  yaoant  office  of  Jantioe  of  the  Peace  ; 
but  aa  the  condition  you  reqaire— that  ia  a  knowledge  of  the  Engliab 
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tongne — has  precluded  them  from  makiDg  the  election  of  two  or  three 
according  to  yoar  order,  they  cannot  pitch  npon  any  except  Mr. 
Strang,  saving  your  approbation  which,  if  you  will  have  the  goodness 
to  accord  them,  yon  will  oblige  them  infinitely.  Mr.  Pinton  has  also 
delivered  me,  this  day,  an  order  to  be  communicated  to  the  sd  (said) 
inhabitants  relative  to  the  election  and  nomination  of  Assessors,  Col- 
lectors, and  Commissaries,  for  levying,  impobiug,  and  receiving  taxes 
for  his  Majesty's  service.  The  time  is  very  short,  since  it  is  the 
twenty-seventh  iust.,  they  must  be  at  Westchester;  but  they  look  for 
some  forbearance  and  delay  from  your  goodness  in  case,  notwithstand- 
ing their  diligence,  they  may  not  be  able  punctually  to  answer.  It  is 
not  through  any  unwillingness  to  exert  themselves  to  meet  it,  but  you 
know  their  strength  as  well  as  I.  Notwithstanding,  despite  their 
poverty  and  misery,  they  will  never  lack  in  submission  to  the  orders 
on  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  both  for  the  public  good  and  interest.  This 
they  protested  to  me,  and  I  pray  you  to  be  persuaded  thereof.  I  am 
with  respec',  and  I  pray  God  for  your  prosperity,  sir. 

Your  very  humble  and  very  obedient  servant, 

r>.  BONBEPOS, 

Pastor  of  this  French  Colony. 
N.  Boehelle,  29  Oetob.,  1690. 
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The  period  of  Dr.  David  Bourepos'  pastorate  in  New 
Rochelle  was  a  short  one,  for  ia  1694  he  went  to  the 
church  at  Staten  Island.  In  1695  the  Rev.  John  Miller, 
describing  the  province  of  New  York,  says,  "There  is  a 
meeting  house  at  Richmond  (Staten  Island)  of  which  Dr. 
Bourepos  is  pastor."  This  charge  he  retained  until  his 
death  in  1734. 

His  brother,  Elias  Bourepos,  lived  in  New  Rochelle, 
and  like  the  pastor  wan  a  man  of  learning  and  attain- 
ments. In  1705  he  was  licensed  to  keep  school,  as  the 
following  shows : 


Edward  Visco't  Cornbury,  Capt. -General  and  Govemor-in-Chief  of 
ye  provinces  of  New  York,  Xew  Jersies  and  Terr'es  depending  thereon 
in  America  and  vice-admiral  of  ye  same,  &c.  To  Elias  Bon  Repose 
greeting  you  are  hereby  irapowered  and  lycen'd  to  keep  school  within 
ye  town  of  New  Rochelle  in  ye  county  of  Westchester  and  carefully 
and  diligently  to  instruct  ye  children  nnder  yo'  care  and  tuition  in  ye 
art  of  reading  and  writing  during  my  pleasure,  given  under  my  hand 
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and  seal  at  New  Tork  this  23d  day  of  Jane,  1705,  and  in  ye  4th  year 
of  her  ma'tys  Reign.  Cobnbuby. 

The  next  minister  at  New  Bochelle  was  the  Bev.  Daniel  Pastor  Boadet 
Bondet.  He  had  been  a  student  of  the  seminary  at  Gieneva, 
and  upon  the  Eerocation  fled  into  England  where  he  was 
received  into  orders  by  the  Bishop  of  Loudon.  He  ac- 
companied the  settlers  to  New  Oxford,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  missionaiy  work  among  the  Indians,  and  came 
to  New  Bochelle  probably  during  the  fall  of  1695.  Ho 
soon  took  a  high  place  among  the  provincial  clergy,  and 
in  1704  we  find  the  clergy  of  New  York  writing  of  him 
as  follows:  ''Mr.  Daniel  Bondet  has  gone  further  and 
done  more  in  that  good  work  (converting  the  heathen) 
than  any  Protestant  minister  that  we  know ;  we  commend 
him  to  your  pious  consideration  as  a  person  industrious 
in  ye  service  of  the  church  and  his  own  nation,  ye  French, 
at  New  Bochelle." 

In  1709  the  French  Eeformed  Church  of  New  Bochelle  Becoming 
conformed  to  the  Church  of  England.     The  following  is  im  "" 
an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Colonel  Heathcote,  who  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  the  change  to  pass : 

At  first  Mr.  Bondet  naed  the  French  prayers,  according  to  the 
Protestant  churches  of  France  ;  and  subsequently  on  every  third  Sun- 
day, as  appears  by  the  above  letter,  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  bat  in  1709  his  congregation,  with  the  exception  of  two  indi- 
viduals, followed  the  example  of  their  Reformed  brethren  in  England, 
by  conforming  to  the  English  Church.  This  memorable  event  is  thus 
recorded  in  thd  charter :  "  That  on  the  12th  day  of  June,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  nine,  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  township  of  New  Roohelle,  who  were  members  of  the  said 
French  Church,  excepting  two,  unanimously  agreed  and  consented  to 
conform  themselves,  in  the  religions  worship  of  their  said  Charch,  to 
the  Liturgy  and  rites  of  the  Church  of  England  as  established  by  law ; 
and  by  a  solemn  act  or  agreement  did  submit  to,  and  put  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  same." 

Since  the  first  wooden  chuich  had  been  built  the  num-  Newst-  '. 
ber  of  commuuicants  had  greatly  increased,  and  in  1709  '^''""='' '?" 
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a  license  was  procured  for  building  a  new  one.  The  new 
church  was  begun  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year 
and  was  completed  that  same  autumn.  It  was  of  stone, 
neai.y  square  in  shape,  and  perfectly  plain  both  outside 
and  in.  Of  the  building  of  this  church  a  pious  chronicler 
records  that  "  so  anxious  were  all  to  contribute  something 
towards  its  completion,  that  even  females  carried  stones 
in  their  hands,  and  mortar  in  their  aprons,  to  complete 
the  sacred  work." 

Shortly  after  the  conformation  to  the  Episcopal  Church, 
a  whism  arose  to  rend  the  harmony  of  New  RocheUe. 
"  The  seceders  erected  a  meeting-house,  styled  themselves 
*The  French  Protestant  Congregation,'  and  remained 
violently  opposed  to  their  lawful  pastors ;  and  not  only 
80,  but  in  opposition  to  their  own  founders,  proscribed 
the  Church  of  England  in  her  doctrine,  discipline,  ordi- 
nances, usages,  rites  and  ceremonies,  as  popish,  rotten 
and  unscriptural."  Those  were  '^parlous  times,"  and 
if  we  may  read  between  the  lines,  religious  discussion 
waxed  extremely  warm  in  the  otherwise  peaceful  village. 
The  present  Presbyterian  Church  is  the  flourishing 
progeny  of  the  "seceders." 

Concerning  Pastor  Bondet  the  same  active  layman. 
Colonel  Heathcote,  writes :  "  He  is  a  good  man,  &  preaches 
very  intelligibly  in  English,  which  language  he  uses  every 
third  Sabbath,  when  he  avails  himself  of  the  Liturgy ;  he 
has  done  a  great  deal  of  service  since  his  arrival  in  this 
country.  His  pay  is  only  thirty  pounds  ($150)  per 
anum."  In  1714  this  good  man  took  the  spiritual  charge 
of  the  Mohegans,  or  River  Indians.  In  his  reports  he 
states  that  there  were  fifty  communicants  in  his  church. 
After  labouring  here  twenty-seven  years,  he  died  in  his 
sixty-ninth  year,  in  1722. 

The  third  minister  was  Rev.  Pierre  Stouppe,  A.  M.  He 
gives  some  interesting  information  in  a  letter  dated  Decem- 
ber 11,  1727,  about  the  early  settlement  of  New  Eochelle. 
He  writes :    ' '  The  present  number  of  inhabitants  is  about 
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foar  hundred ;  there  is  one  dozen  houses  round  the  church, 
near  each  other,  which  gives  the  place  the  appearance  of 
a  town.  There  are  several  French  families  settled  within 
bounds  of  the  settlement,  who  worship  with  the  congrega- 
tion. Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  beautiful  and 
picturesque  village  of  New  Bochelle.  More  than  a 
century  and  a  half  have  passed  away  since  its  founders 
immigrated  to  America,  and  their  noble  and  holy  princi- 
ples have  left  good  influences,  evridsntly  discernible  in 
the  refinement,  morals  and  religion  of  their  descendants, 
still  bearing  their  patronymics.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  Bible  came  with  these  early  settlers,  &  was 
the  foundation  of  their  legislation.  The  Dutch  and 
Lutheran  families  generally  unite  with  the  church  when 
the  service  is  performed  in  English,  &  they  bring  their 
children  to  be  baptized  by  the  French  ministers."  There 
was  no  school  in  the  place,  and  the  parents  supplied  the 
deficiency  by  instructing  their  children.  There  were 
about  one  hundred  slaves  in  the  settlement,  who  were 
taught  to  read  by  their  masters,  and  were  baptized  and 
admitted  to  the  communion. 

In  July,  1760,  the  revered  and  venerable  Pierre 
Stouppe  rested  from  his  labours  on  earth,  leaving  behind 
him  a  reputation  unsullied  by  a  stain,  after  having,  for 
the  long  period  of  thirty-seven  years,  faithfully  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  mission.  He  was  greatly  respected  by 
his  people,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  number  of 
his  communicants  amounted  to  eighty.  As  a  mark  of 
respect  his  remains  were  interred  under  the  chancel 
where  he  had  so  long  officiated. 

His  successor  was  Bev.  Michael  Houdin,  the  last 
French  preacher  in  New  Eochelle.  This  zealous  mission- 
ary was  bom  in  Prance,  in  1705.  At  the  beginning  o* 
war  between  France  and  Great  Britain  he  quitted  Canada, 
where  he  first  settled,  and  went  to  New  York,  where  hi 
read  his  recantation,  l)eing  previously  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  Bome.     Mr.  Waldiuu  tells  us,  in  his  Hume- 
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not*   0/    Weslchegter,   that    when  Mr.  Houdin  and  his 
wife  reach  i  New  York,  in  June,  1744,  Governor  Clinton, 
suspicious  of  all  Frenchmen,  confined  the  strangers  to 
their  lodgings,  and  set  two  sentinels  to  guard  them.     His 
Excellency  summoned  them  before  him,  when  Mr.  Houdin 
first  informed  him  that  the  French  intended  to  attack 
Osweg    with  eight  hundred  men,  being  long  desirous  of 
possessing  that  town.    After  filling  the  office  of  mission- 
ary for  some  years  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  he  was  em- 
ployed, in  1759,  as  a  guide  to  General  Wolfe,  in  his  expedi- 
tion against  Quebec.     Before  he  undertook  this  business, 
he  preached  to  the  Provincial  troops  destined  for  Canada, 
in  St.  Peter's  Church,  Westchester,  from  St  Matthew 
10  :  28:  "Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body."     This 
church,  at  that  time,  was  the  only  parochial  place  of 
worship  in  a  district  of  many  miles,  including  Fordham, 
New  Rochelle,  West  Farms,  etc.     The  chaplain  escaped 
the  danger  of  the  war ;  but  the  gallant  Wolfe  fell,  mor- 
tally wounded,  at  the  moment  of  victory,  on  the  Heights 
of  Abraham,  September  13,  1759.     After  the  reduction 
of  Quebec,  Mr.  Houdin  asked  permission  to  return  to  his 
mission  again,  but  General  Murray  would  not  consent,  as 
there  was  no  other  person  who  could  be  relied  on  for  in- 
telligence concerning  the  French  movements. 

Returning  to  New  York  in  1761,  he  was  appointed  to 
New  Rochelle,  which  village,  as  well  as  Fordham,  was 
considered  within  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  West- 
chester Village,  then  the  only  parish  in  the  county.  The 
French  church  was  named  Trinity,  and  received,  at  this 
time,  a  charter  from  George  the  Third,  dated  1762.  Mr. 
Houdin  served  until  his  death  in  1766.  "  He  was  a  man 
of  considerable  learning  and  research,  as  well  as  of  irre- 
proachable character.  He  was  not  excelled  in  zeal  and 
energy  by  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  was  followed  to  the 
grave  by  the  regrets  of  his  numerous  parishioners.  He 
was  interred  under  the  chancel  of  the  old  French  church, 
in  the  same  grave  with  Bondet  and  Stouppe.    Since  the 
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removal  of  the  aacred  edifice,  to  make  way  for  the  high- 
road to  Boston,  the  mortal  remains  of  these  faithM  and 
pious  labourers,  in  the  service  of  their  Master,  repose 
beneath  the  public  way,  and  not  a  memorial  stone  marks 
the  spot  where  they  lie,  or  commemorates  their  useful- 
ness, excellence,  or  piety." 

While  our  interest  in  the  church  as  a  French  church 
ceases  lar^ly  at  this  point,  since  it  lost  its  distinctive 
character,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  among  the  later  rectors 
of  the  parish  was  Bev.  Louis  Pinturd  Bayard,  a  descend- 
ant of  two  of  the  best  known  Huguenot  families. 

New  Bochelle  still  retains  something  of  a  French  char- 
acter'. Here  and  there  a  house  with  a  Huguenot  history 
can  be  found,  and  many  of  the  old  families  are  repre- 
sented by  their  descendants.  The  growth  of  New  York, 
however,  has  made  New  Bochelle  one  of  the  favourite 
suburban  sections,  and  it  will  soon  take  on  a  metropolitan 
character  that  will  obliterate  what  is  left  of  its  early 
French  atmosphere. 
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THE  most  eminent  of  the  Hnguenot  descendants 
in  our  early  history  as  a  nation  was  John  Jay, 
who,  as  one  of  his  biographers  says,  by  reason  of 
his  character,  *<  conscientious,  upright,  just  and  wise,  like 
Washington,  survives  in  the  popular  imagination  as  an 
abstract  type  of  propriety."  He  was  exceptional  in 
character  as  in  statesman3hip. 

John  Jay  was  the  eighth  child  and  sixth  son  of  Peter 
Jay  and  Mary,  daughter  of  Jacobus  Van  CJortlandt,  and 
thus  united  the  French  and  Dutch  blood  and  two  dis- 
tinguished New  York  families,  to  which  a  third,  the  Liv- 
ingstons, was  to  be  added.  John  was  born  December  12, 
1745.  His  father  was  a  rich  merchant.  His  great-grand- 
father, Pierre  Jay,  was  a  Huguenot  merchant  of  Eochelle, 
who  left  France  on  the  Eevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
when  the  greater  part  of  his  property  was  confiscated. 
In  the  Ufe  of  John  Jay,  by  his  son,  some  account  is  given 
of  the  fortunes  of  this  ancestor. 

"  Pursuant  to  an  order  passed  in  January,  1686,"  says 
this  account,  "the  Protestant  Church  at  Eochelle  was 
demolished.  The  ensuing  summer  a  number  of  troops 
were  marched  into  the  city  and  quartered  on  the  Protes- 
tant inhabitants,  and  these  troops  were  soon  followed  by 
four  companies  of  dragoons.  The  attempt  made  to  con- 
vert or  intimidate  Mr.  Pierre  Jay  proving  fruitless,  some 
of  these  dragoons  were  sent  to  his  house  to  live  and  act 
at  their  discretion."  There  is  no  evidence  that  they  of- 
fered personal  violence  to  Mr.  Jay  or  his  family,  but  in 
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other  re«p«ct«  they  behaved  as  it  wm  intended  they 
Bhoold.    Such  a  situation  was  intolerable,  and  Mr.  Jay 
lost  no  time  in  iwlieving  his  family  from  it     He  found 
means  to  withdraw  them,  together  with  some  articlea  of 
ftirnitore,  secretly  from  the  house,   and  succeeded  in 
potting  them  on  board  a  vessel  which  he  had  engaged 
for  the  purpose.    They  fortunately  set  sail  without  Uing 
discovered,  and  were  safely  landed  at  Plymouth  in  Eng- 
land.   He  thought  it  advisable  to  remain  behind,  doubt- 
less with  the  design  to  save  what  he  could  from  the 
wreck  of  his  fortune.     It  wa»  not  long  before  the  absence 
of  his  fomily  excited  attention  and  produced  investiga- 
tion.    After  some  time  he  was  arrested  and  committed  to 
prison.     Being  closely  connected  with  some  influential 
Roman  Cdtholic8,  he  was,  by  their  interposition  and  good 
offices,  set  at  liberty.     He  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
to  England  in  one  of  his  own  vess'  Is  that  arrived  from 
Spain.     As  soon  as  his  departure  was  known,  his  estate 
was  seized,  and  no  part  of  it  afterwards  came  to  the  use 
of  either  himself  or  his  family.     He  died  in  England.   A»,u.tu.j.y 
His  son  Augustus,  after  many  adventures,  settled  in  New 
York  in  1686,  where  he  married  Anna  Maria  Bayard, 
descendant  of  the  Protestant  professor  of  theology  at 
Paris,  who  had  left  his  country  on  account  of  his  religion, 
like  so  "lany  others,  and  made  his  home  in  Holland. 
Througu  his  wife's  relatives,  the  Bayards  and  Stnyve- 
sants  (Peter  Stuyvesant's  wife  being  a  Huguenot),  and- 
his   brother-in-law,   Stephen  Peloquin,   a  merchant  of 
Bristol,  England,  Augustus  Jay  soon  formed  a  profitable 
business   connection.     His  son  became  partner  in  his 
firm  ;  and  in  1740  his  name  appears  as  alderman,  while 
the  family  became  allied  with  the  manorial  families  of 
Van  Cortlandt,  Phillipse,  and  Livingston. 

H 

From  his  father,  Peter  Jay,  who  was  a  typical  New 
York  merchant  of  the  time,  a  gentleman  of  opulence, 
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chanu^ter  and  reputation,  Jolin  inheritinl  mauy  markcKl 
traits.  IVter  wat*  a  very  piouH  man.  In  lett^'rs  to  biH 
8on  JaineH  in  England  he  writett :  ''  Let  uh  endeavour  to 
adhere  to  the  worship  of  (Jod,  obHerving  His  holy  ordl- 
nanccH  as  the  rule  of  our  liveH,  let  uh  disregard  the 
wicked  insinuations  of  liltertines,  who  not  only  deride 
our  most  holy  religion  and  the  professors  of  it,  but  also 
endeavour  >o  gain  proselytes  to  thi-ir  detestable  notions, 
and  so  rob  the  Almighty  of  the  honour  and  adoration 
that  is  due  to  Him  from  His  cnsitures."  And  again, 
"Don't  forget  to  bring  me  Bi.shop  Patriek's  Devout 
Christian,  a  book  you  doubtle-ss  will  remember,  as  it  con- 
tains the  family  prayers  we  always  use." 

Peter  Jay  wjus  a  colonist  and  not  a  Royalist,  and  his 
son  came  naturally  by  his  Whig  notions.  "  I  have  noth- 
ing to  Jisk  or  fear  from  any  man,  and  will  not  be  com- 
pelled into  measures."  That  was  the  man,  and  that  waa 
his  son  John.  Firmness  of  character  that  in  excess  would 
have  been  obstinacy  was  a  notable  trait  in  them.  John 
wad  brought  up  in  Rye,  in  the  old  Jay  house,  a  long  low 
building  only  one  room  de<>p  but  eighty  feet  long,  that 
grew  as  the  family  required.  He  was  taught  by  his 
mother  the  rudiments  of  English  and  the  Latin  grammar. 
"Johnny  is  of  a  very  grave  disposition  and  takes  to 
learning  exd-etlingly  well,"  wrote  his  father  when  the 
lad  was  seven.  He  was  sent  to  grammar  school  at  eight, 
a  school  kept  by  Itev.  Peter  Stouppe,  pastor  of  the 
French  Huguenot  Church,  then  lately  joined  to  the  Epis- 
copal communion  at  New  Rochelle.  French  was  then 
spoken  generally  at  the  school. 

In  1760  he  entered  King's  College  (Columbia  Univer- 
sity of  to-day),  when  a  little  over  fourteen.  After  grad- 
uation in  1764,  he  studied  law,  in  1768  receiving  admis- 
sion to  the  bar.  Family  and  ability  combined  to  gain 
Manriaga  1774  him  a  large  practice.  In  1774  he  was  married  to  Sarah 
Livingston,  whose  father  later  became  governor  of  New 
Jersey. 
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The  Kevolution  gave  him  opportu'iity  to  wrve  his 
coui'hy  in  most  coiihpicuoiw  manner,  and  opi>orlunity 
found  liim  ready  and  eager.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  measures  that  led  to  independence.  In  tlie  year  of  his  Acttvt  Pttriot 
marriage  ho  was  one  of  the  comu  ittee  of  fifty  appointed 
by  the  citizens  of  New  York  to  corresjiond  with  other 
colonial  committees  conwrniug  the  Boston  Port  bill.  His 
tivlents  were  recognized  and  his  advancement  was  rapid. 
In  September,  1774,  he  was  electe<l  a  delegate  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  in  Philadelphia,  and  took  a  lejiUing 
position  in  that  body,  although  one  of  the  youngest  mem- 
bers. It  is  sufflci^'nt  proof  of  l  position  that  he  was 
charged  with  drawing  up  the  A  l-sh  to  the  People  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  utuiost  ct  i.dence  was  pluced  in 
his  judgment. 

He  was  a  raeriberalso  •'"  the  second  Congress,  in  1775, 
and  wrote  the  '  '•esses  to  u  vJ  people  of  Canada  and  Ire- 
land. He  rendfc4ed  most  useful  service  on  the  secret 
committee  which  corresponded  with  the  friends  of  Amer- 
ica in  Europe.  His  pen  was  able  and  eloquent,  and  none 
could  more  forcibly  present  the  cause  of  the  colonies. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  that  drew  up  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  doubtless  had  ftill 
share  in  that  document,  although  he  was  not  among  its 
signers,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  deemed  essential  to 
the  cause  of  lilM'rty  that  he  take  the  seat  in  the  provincial 
Congress  of  New  York,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  April, 
1776.  In  that  body  he  was  a  leader,  and  it  was  his  hand  cpoatitution 
which  drafted  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  Stale. 
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It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  the  descendant  of 
a  French  Huguenot  refugee  who,  as  chairman  of  the  com-   Rc«oiution  for 
mittee  of  the  New  York  Congress  to  which  the  Declara-   ''"'«p*°"'»"* 
tion  of  Independence  had  been  referred,  wrote  and  re- 
ported this  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

"  That  the  reasons  s'fsigned  by  the  Continental  Con- 
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gress  for  declaring  the  United  Colonies  free  and  independ- 
ent States  are  cogent  and  conclusive  ;  and  that  while  we 
lament  the  cruel  necessity  which  has  rendered  that 
measure  unavoidable,  we  approve  the  same,  and  while  at 
the  risk  of  our  lives  and  fortunes,  join  with  the  other 
colonies  in  supporting  it" 

Then  the  New  York  delegates  at  Philadelphia  were 
authorized  to  sign  the  Declaration.  Jay  served  as  one 
of  the  Council  of  Safety  in  New  York,  and  i. iter  accepted 
provisional  appointment  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  State. 
This  appointment  was  confirmed  under  the  constitution, 
when  adopted,  but  he  was  prohibited  from  holding  any 
other  office  except  that  of  Congressional  delegate  "on 
special  occasion."  Events  now  moved  rapidly  and  the 
special  occasion  soon  came  in  the  secession  of  Vermont 
from  New  Hampshire  and  New  York.  In  December, 
1778,  Jay  was  sent  to  Congress,  and  elected  its  president. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  letter,  written  in  1779  in  the 
name  of  the  Congress,  to  the  people  of  the  States  on  the 
subject  of  currency  and  finance.  Then  came  a  stress  in 
foreign  affairs,  and  it  was  necessary  to  send  abroad  the 
ablest  men  to  be  found.  Jay  was  accordingly  despatched 
as  plenipotentiary  to  Spain,  arriving  there  in  January, 
1780.  He  resigned  his  chief  justiceship  and  the  presi- 
dency of  Congress  to  undertake  a  mission  that  proved 
unsatisfactory,  though  through  no  fault  of  his ;  he  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  material  help  from  Spain. 

In  1781  he  was  commissioned  to  act  with  Franklin, 
Adams,  Jefferson  and  Laurens  in  negotiating  peace  with 
Great  Britain.  Thus  two  of  the  five  members  of  that 
most  important  diplomatic  body  were  Huguenot  descend- 
ants. Jay  arrived  in  Paris  from  Spain  in  June,  1782, 
the  provisional  articles  were  signed  November  30,  1782, 
and  the  formal  treaty  on  September  ii,  1783.  During 
this  period  Jay  was  the  one  who  ''  evinced  a  jealous  sus- 
picion of  the  disinterestedness  of  France  and  a  punctil- 
ious attention  to  the  dignity  of  his  country  " — perhaps 
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remembering  the  treatment  which  France  had  given  to 
his  forebears.  When  the  peace  treaty  had  been  signed, 
Jay  resigned  all  his  commissions  and  came  back  to  New 
York  in  1784  as  a  private  citizen,  after  ten  years  of  most 
arduous  and  brilliant  service  for  his  country— a  service 
that  had  contributed  as  much  as  that  of  any  other  man  to 
the  shaping  of  the  policies  and  course  of  the  young  Re- 
public. 

IV 

Bui  he  could  not  remain  in  private  life ;  he  was  too 
valuable  to  the  state.     He  was  presented  with  the  freedom  omce«  and 
of  the  city,  and  at  once  elected  delegate  to  Congress. 
Before  he  reached  America,  indeed,  that  body  had  chosen 
him  to  be  foreign  secretary,  and  he  held  that  position 
until  the  beginning  of  the  Federal  Government  in  1789. 
He  was  foremost  in  the  organization  of  that  government, 
and  joined  Hamilton  and  Madison  in  issuing  the  Feder- 
alist.    He  published  an  address  to  the  people  of  New 
York,   in  vindication  of  the  Constitution,  and  worked 
zealously  with  Hamilton  for  its  adoption  by  New  York. 
From  his  legal  acquirements  and  judicial  temperament  it  rit%\  chief 
was  natural  and  fitting  that  under  this  new  government  suprema 
he  was  appointed,  September  26,   1789,  the  first  Chief   *^"'* 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.    The 
two  men  who  through  their  ability  and  influence  swung 
New  York  into  line  for  the  Federal  Constitution  were  of 
French  blood. 

None  of  the  great  statesmen  who  founded  the  Republic 
escaped  detraction  at  some  period,  and  Jay  was  in  the  jay's  Treaty 
company  of  Washington  and  others  in  this  respect.  It 
was  necessary  to  make  a  commercial  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  if  war  was  to  be  averted,  and  Chief  Justice  Jay 
was  appointed  envoy  to  England  for  that  purpose  in  1794. 
He  signed  a  treaty  with  Lord  Grenville  November  19th, 
after  four  months  spent  in  negotiations,  and  landed  in 
New  York  again  in  May,  1795.  "Jay's  Treaty"  was 
fiercely  attacked,  particularly  because  of  the  article  de- 
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daring  that  a  free  ship  did  not  make  free  cargo.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  by  the  treaty  provisions  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Maine  was  determined,  that  American  citizens 
recovered  over  ten  millions  for  illegal  captures  by  British 
cruisers,  and  that  the  western  posts  held  by  British  gar- 
risons were  surrendered.  Jay  wsis  accused  of  having  be- 
trayed his  country,  and  his  effigy  was  burned  together 
with  copies  of  the  treaty.  Washington,  however,  ratifie<l 
the  treaty,  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  and  its  ben- 
eficial effefts  were  subsequently  recognizinl. 

Two  days  before  he  arrived  in  New  York  from  this 
foreign  mission.  Jay  had  been  elected  Governor  of  New 
York  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  violent  denunciation  of  his 
treaty  was  re-elected,  serving  six  years.  At  the  close  of 
his  second  term,  in  1801,  he  resolutely  withdrew  from 
public  life,  living  on  the  ancestral  estate  at  Bedford, 
Death  in  i8i9  Westchestcr  County,  for  a  quarter  century.  He  died 
May  17,  1829.  He  declined  a  second  appointment  by 
President  Adams  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  and  kept  himself  free  from  politics. 

The  characteristics  of  his  ancestry  now  appeared  prom- 
inently. He  was  devoted  to  religious  and  philanthropic 
movements,  and  his  public  utterances  in  his  later  years 
were  chiefly  as  president  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  church,  in  which  most 
of  the  Huguenot  churches  in  this  country  became  merged, 
and  maintained  the  highest  character  for  moral  purity, 
philanthropy,  patriotism,  and  unyielding  integrity.  He 
was  long  in  advance  of  the  latter-day  abolitionists.  As 
early  as  1785  he  was  president  of  a  New  York  society  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  it  was  largely  due  to 
his  etforts  that  slavery  Wiis  abolished  in  New  York  in 
1799.  As  a  private  citizen  his  influence  was  scarcely  less 
marked  than  when  he  was  in  public  life.  In  his  eighty- 
fourth  year  closed  a  life  whose  purity  and  integrity  are 
summed  up  in  a  sentence  by  Daniel  Webster  that  forms  a 
fitting  epitaph  :     ''  When  the  spotless  ermine  of  the  judi- 
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cial  robe  fell  on  John  Jay,  it  touched  nothing  less  spot- 
less than  itself."  America  owes  a  lasting  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  this  great  jurist  and  statesman,  one  of  the  greatest 
gifts  France  made  to  this  country  through  the  persecution 
of  her  Protestant  citizens. 

The  following 
ancestry  is  given  in  his  biography 


Reflection  of  John  Jay"  concerning  his  •jg'jJJt'''* 


After  what  has  been  said,  yoa  will  observe  with  pleasnre  and  grati- 
tnde  how  kindly  and  how  amply  Providence  was  pleased  to  provide 
for  the  welfare  of  oar  ancestor,  Angnstntt.  Nor  was  bis  case  a  soli- 
tary or  singular  instance.  The  beneficent  care  of  heaven  appears  to 
have  been  evidently  and  remarkably  extended  to  all  those  persecuted 
exiles.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  have  never  heard  of  one  of  them 
who  asked  or  received  alma  ;  nor  have  I  any  reason  to  suspect,  much 
less  to  believe,  that  any  of  them  came  to  this  country  in  a  destitute 
situation.  The  number  of  refugees  who  settled  here  was  considerable. 
They  did  not  disperse  and  settle  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but 
formed  three  societies  or  congregations,  one  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
another  at  Paltz,  and  a  third  at  a  town  which  they  purchased  and 
called  New  Rochelle.  At  New  Roohelle  ttey  built  two  churches,  and 
lived  in  great  tranquillity.  None  of  them  became  rich,  but  they  lived 
comfortably. 
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I  IDE  by  side  with  John  Jay  among  the  great  figmce 
of   the    Revolutionary  period    stands    Alexa?ider 

'Hamilton,  who  had  in  his  veins  Huguenot  blood, 
on  his  mother's  side.  No  more  brilliant  genius  has  our 
country  known.  Many  have  ranked  him  next  to  Wash- 
ington. Commonly  he  is  placed  in  the  eminent  group 
that  Includes  Franklin,  Jay  and  A-dams.  He  was  second 
to  none  in  the  character  and  importance  of  his  services  to 
his  country.  To  his  commanding  abilities  as  a  financier 
the  new  Republic  owed  its  financial  salvation,  and  for  his 
achievements  in  this  difficult  line  he  received  as  high 
praise  as  language  could  bestow.  It  was  Daniel  Webster 
who  said  of  him  :  "He  touched  the  dead  corpse  of  pub- 
lic credit,  and  it  sprang  upon  its  feet"  And  this  was  no 
hyperbole. 

His  career  was  romantic  and  remarkable.  He  was  bom 
January  11,  1757,  on  the  Island  of  Nevis,  in  the  West  In- 
dies, where  his  father,  an  English  officer  of  Scotch  blood, 
met  and  took  for  wife  the  descendant  of  a  French  refugee 
one  of  the  considerable  number  that  found  an  asylum  in 
the  West  Indies.  The  boy  was  destined  to  know  little  of 
home  life.  In  1772,  when  he  was  fifteen,  a  hurricane 
swept  over  the  Island.  A  newspaper  account  of  the 
disaster  was  eo  graphic  -  description  that  its  unknown 
author  was  sought  for,  and  found  to  be  the  lad  Hamilton. 
So  impressed  was  the  governor  of  Nevis  with  the  boy's 
talents  that  he  was  sent  to  the  American  colonies,  where 
he  could  find  wider  field.     He  was  placed  in  a  grammar 
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school  at  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  and  ii.  less  than  a  *f«;i''«^ 
year  was  declared  ready  for  college.  Princeton  wonld  c  u... 
not  allow  him  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  he  was  able,  re- 
gardless of  the  established  four  years,  so  he  applied  for 
this  privilege  at  King's  College  in  New  York,  and  wasac- 
cepted.  He  went  through  college  at  an  amazing  pace, 
taking  such  extra  studies  as  he  desired. 

Meanwhile  the  storm  of  the  Revolution  was  approach- 
ing. As  a  British  subject  the  young  man's  sympathies 
were  at  first  with  England.  But  in  1774,  when  he  was 
seventeen,  he  visited  Boston,  where  the  ''tea  pai-ty"  and 
its  consequences  were  the  absorbing  ^opic.  This  led  him 
to  study  with  the  thoroughness  that  marked  him  the 
whole  subject  of  the  relations  of  the  colonies  to  the 
mother  country  and  the  questions  at  issue.  As  a  result 
he  return^  to  New  York  an  American.  A  mass  meeting 
of  patriots  was  held  in  July  oi  that  same  year,  and 
Hamilton  heard  the  speeches.  Suddenly,  uninvited  and 
unannounced,  he  took  the  plaiform  and  began  to  speak. 
At  first  surprise  kept  the  people  silent,  as  this  youthful 
and  slender  student  went  on.  Soon  they  forgot  his  age, 
and  listened  to  one  who  knew  his  subject  and  was  en- 
lightening as  well  as  enchaining  them.  That  incident, 
which  reminds  us  of  Wendell  Phillips'  first  anti -slavery 
speech,  introduced  Alexander  Hamilton  to  the  American 
public.  From  that  day  Hamilton  used  his  voice  and  pen 
with  telling  effect    A  recent  writ-r  says : 


Maid(n 
Spaach 


Daring  the  winter  o(  1774-5,  a  coterie  of  Tory  writers,  raoetly 
clergymen  and  edncators,  issued  a  series  of  essays  presenting  the 
British  side  so  strongly  as  to  threaten  great  harm  to  the  popnlar  canse, 
nnlesB  ably  answered.  These  essays  were  soon  met  by  anonymons 
replies  so  exhanstive  and  oon"'noing  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
Tories  themselves.  On  every  hand  eager  search  was  made  to  discover 
this  new  "  Jnnins."  The  reputation  of  John  Jay  and  of  Go  ?mor 
Livingston  was  augmented  in  no  small  degree  by  the  sappositk.a  that 
they  were  the  authors  of  the  patriotic  answers.  Great  Tvas  the  sur- 
prise at  the  discovery,  after  some  weeks,  that  the  real  anchor  was  the 
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yoothfol  stadent  from  the  island  of  Neris.  Oddly  enoaKh,  it  tamed 
out  that  one  of  the  Tories  with  whom  the  lad  had  been  conducting  his 
newspaper  controversy  was  Dr.  Cooper,  preaideut  of  King's  College. 
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But  now  the  time  for  action  came,  and  Hamilton,  who 
had  leaped  from  Iwyhood  into  manhood,  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  war.  So  apt  a  scholar  was  he  that  when 
the  New  York  Convention  ordered  the  raising  of  an  ar- 
tillery company,  he  wiis  made  its  captain.  His  company 
was  brought  to  a  high  state  of  discipline  so  rapidly  that 
it  attracted  the  attention  of  General  Greene,  who  brought 
the  young  officer  to  the  attention  of  Washington. 

Nothing  could  hold  this  precocious  genius  back.  He 
was  with  the  Continental  Army  on  Long  Island  and  in 
New  Jersey.  At  Princeton  and  Trenton  he  shared  in  the 
laurels.  He  constructed  some  earthworks  with  such  un- 
usual skill  that  they  were  noticed  by  Washington,  who 
traced  them  to  their  author.  So  drawn  was  the  great 
commander  to  the  youth  that  he  appointed  him  aide-de- 
camp to  himself  with  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
made  him  secretary  and  confidential  adviser.  This 
when  he  was  twenty,  in  1777.  Washington  was  forty- 
five,  and  members  of  his  staff  were  old  enough  to  be 
Hamilton's  father,  yet  he  won  them  all  by  his  modesty 
and  genuineness  and  ability.  For  four  years  he  served 
on  Washington's  staff,  and  then  their  official  relationship 
came  to  an  end  through  a  misunderstanding.  Hamilton, 
however,  remained  with  the  army,  preferring  life  on  the 
line.  At  Yorktown,  commanding  a  corps  under  Lafay- 
ette, he  led  an  assault  upon  a  British  redoubt  with 
such  gallantry,  taking  the  redoubt  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  that  Lafayette  was  high  in  his  praise,  while 
Washington  said,  "Few  eases  have  exhibited  greater 
proof  of  intrepidity,  coolness  and  firmness  than  were 
shown  on  this  occasion."  By  his  courage  Hamilton  won 
the  name  of  "the  Iiittle  Lion."  He  had  the  military 
instinct,  and  would  have  made  a  great  general,  had  his 
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life  so  developed;  but  he  was  destined  for  something 
higher. 

When  the  end  of  the  war  was  in  sight,  Hamilton  re- 
signed his  commission,  took  up  the  study  of  law  at 
Albany,  and  in  four  months  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
In  the  lall  of  1782  he  was  elected  to  the  Continental 
Congress,  where  he  devoted  his  genius  to  the  financial 
and  political  problems  that  threatened  the  destruction 
of  the  new  Confederation.  He  adopted  the  national  or 
republican  principle,  as  against  the  strictly  democratic 
idea.  He  believed  that  the  best  people  must  rule.  He 
felt  that  unless  a  stronger  central  government  was  formed 
the  people  must  lose  what  they  had  gained  by  the  long 
wai-.  To  create  such  a  government  became  his  passion. 
He  did  more  than  any  other  man  to  secure  the  conven- 
tion that  wrought  out  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  that  convention  he  was  a  leading  spirit  Creatinf  the 
and  power.  Then  he  threw  himself  into  the  struggle  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  by  the  States. 
His  ends  were  gained,  and  two  Huguenot  descendants — 
Jay  and  himself— had  much  to  do  with  the  success 
achieved,  which  meant  stability  for  the  new  Republic,  if 
not  existence  itself. 

"Washington  as  president  made  Hamilton  the  first 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  in  this  office  his  genius 
blossomed.  He  was  secretary  of  a  treasury  that  had  no  secretary  of 
treasure  in  it.  The  government  was  not  only  moneyless 
but  in  debt  Public  credit  had  to  be  created.  And 
Hamilton  created  it.  He  caused  the  adoption  of  the 
dollar  first  used  by  the  United  States  in  1793.  He  in- 
duced Congress  to  assume  the  whole  of  the  war  indebted- 
ness and  pledge  the  resources  of  the  United  States  for  its 
payment.  In  the  process,  to  secure  the  necessary  votes, 
he  made  the  famous  bargain  with  Jeflferson  whereby  the 
national  capital  was  located  on  the  Potomac,  a  wise 
choice.  By  financial  measures  which  evoked  the  admira- 
tion of  foreign  statesmen,   he  bound  the  States  into  a 
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union  of  such  cohesive  force  that  a  half  century  later  the 
fibres  of  civil  war,  burning  with  increasing  fury  for  four 
years,  could  not  melt  it. 

Broad  and  deep  he  laid  the  foundation  principles. 
And  then,  having  done  his  duty  at  personal  sacrifice,  he 
left  public  life  to  practice  his  profession  and  make  a 
living  for  his  family.  New  York  never  had  a  more 
brilliant  lawyer.  Chancellor  Kent  said,  "  Hamilton  rose 
to  the  loftiest  heights  of  professional  eminence.  He  waa 
a  very  great  favourite  with  the  merchants  of  New  York, 
and  was  employed  in  every  important  and  every  com- 
mercial case."  He  was  marked  by  profound  penetration, 
power  of  analysis,  comprehensive  grasp,  strength  of  un- 
dertal.  g,  firmness,  frankness,  and  integrity.  It  was 
said  he  could  win  any  case  he  undertook,  right  or  wrong ; 
but  he  took  only  the  case  he  considered  right  Socially 
he  was  as  popular  as  professionally.  He  was  fascinating 
in  his  personality,  was  generous,  polished,  a  brilliant 
conversationalist.  In  the  prime  of  life,  only  forty-four, 
a  great  career  seemed  to  lie  before  him,  with  no  height 
that  he  might  not  reach. 

Then  came  the  tragic  end.  Aaron  Burr,  longtime  a 
political  opponent,  made  cause  of  oflFense,  and  challenged 
Hamilton  to  a  duel.  Burr  thirsted  for  revenge,  Hamil- 
ton felt  no  ill-will,  tried  to  avoid  the  duel,  but  at  length 
felt  compelled  to  accept  the  challenge,  which  result^^d  in 
his  death.  It  was  nothing  less  than  cold-blooded  murder, 
and  Burr  the  assassin.  It  is  well  said  that  not  until  Lin- 
coln fell  was  the  country  again  so  shocked  and  stricken 
with  horror.  Jurr,  like  Booth,  fled,  pursued  by  the 
anathemas  of  his  countrymen.  He  had  robbed  the  coun- 
try of  one  of  its  greatest  men,  one  who  had  rendered  in- 
valuable service  at  a  critical  time,  and  who  deserves  the 
honour  and  enduring  remembrance  of  Ameriea,n8.  On 
his  monument  in  Boston  are  carved  these  words,  "  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  Orator,  Writer,  Soldier,  Jurist,  Finan- 
cier."   Senator  Heniy  Cabot  Lodge  says  of  him,  "In 
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foanding  a  government  he  foanditl  a  nation.  His  versa- 
tility was  extraordinary.  He  was  a  great  orator  and 
lawyer,  and  he  wan  also  the  ablest  political  and  constitu- 
tional writer  of  his  day,  a  good  soldier,  and  possessed  of 
a  wonderful  capacity  for  organization  and  practical  ad- 
ministration. He  was  a  master  in  every  field  he  entered 
and  never  failed."  Such  was  the  man  who  iuheritwl  his 
keen,  intellectual  powers  from  his  Scotch  fat  pp,  and  his 
fascinating  vivacity  and  ardent  temperament  from  his 
Huguenot  mother. 
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CH  AFTER  VI 
SOME  PROMINENT  NAMES 

I 

The  De  Lancey  Family 

ETIENNE  DE  LANCEY,  born  in  Caen  in  October 
of  the  year  1663,  came  to  New  York  in  1686,  ar- 
riving on  the  Heventh  day  of  Jnne.  He  had  brought 
with  him  some  of  his  family  jewels  and  these  he  disposed 
of  for  the  sum  of  dCSOO.  With  this  money  (which  in  those 
days  of  scarce  currency  represented  a  far  greater  degree 
of  valne  than  would  fifteen  hundred  dollars  ^o-day)  he  set 
himself  up  as  a  merchant  He  proved  to  be  a  shrewd  and 
bold  trader,  and  so  well  did  his  busineea  ventui^  prosper 
that  in  the  year  1700  he  was  enabled  to  mar;*y  the  aristo- 
cratic Anne  van  Cortland.  For  her  he  built  u  :.rick  man- 
sion on  Broadway  between  tho  present  Thanus  und  Cedar 
Streets.  It  was  one  of  the  fine  houses  of  the  city,  and 
from  its  windows  a  striking  panorama  of  life  and  death 
could  be  seen ;  for  on  the  one  hand  lay  the  Mall  where 
New  York's  fafihionable  set  was  wont  to  walk  of  a  sunny 
afternoon,  and  on  the  other  lay  Trinity  churchyard  where 
fashionable  folk  rested.  There  was  a  broad  veranda  at 
the  rear  of  the  house  which  commanded  a  view  of  tho 
North  River,  and  there  were  stately  gardens  which  sloped 
gently  down  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  Half  a  century 
later  the  fine  old  residftnce  was  turned  into  a  tavern  under 
the  sign  of  the  Provinco  Arms,  and  for  nearly  fifty  years  it 
flourished  as  the  fashionable  hostelry  of  the  town,  and 
was  the  scene  of  many  famous  social  and  patriotic  occa- 
sions. The  Boreel  building  of  to-day  marks  the  siie  of 
£tienne  De  Lancey' s  once  elegant  mansion. 
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Before  moving  into  thtir  new  home  the  Dc  Lnndjn 
lived  for  a  time  in  the  hotue  which  ^tienne  had  &rKt  built 
for  himself  at  the  sontheast  corner  of  Broad  and  r«>arl 
Streets.     Afterwards  it  was  uK-d  for  a  time  iw  a  (tt«re, 
and  then,  like  the  other  De  Lancey  residence,  it  was  con- 
verted into  a  tavern.    Samuel  I^raunccs  was  the  first  inn 
keeper,  and  Fraunces'   Tavern  it  baa  ever  since  been 
called.     Her«  it  was,  in  the  long  room  which  ha«l  ouoj 
been  Mrs.  De  Lancey's  drawing-room,  that  George  Wash 
ington  said  farewell  to  the  officers  of  his  army  on  the 
4th  of  December,  1783.     Many  other  hallowed   memo- 
ries cluster  about  the  old  building,  as  well  befits  the  oldest 
landmark  in  the  city  of  New  York.     It  is  pleasing  to 
know  that  the  De  Lancey  homestead  I  s  recently  (1904) 
passed  into  the  keeping  of  a  patriotic  i^^ciety  and  will  be 
pi-eserved  to  ftitnre  generations :  nor  is  it  without  Hignifl- 
cance,  as  showing  the  important  part  played  by  Huguenot 
blood  in  the  founding  of  the  city,  to  note  that  the  oldest 
and  most  historic  edifice  in  the  metropclia  to-day  was 
once  the  home  of  a  French  refugee. 

But  ^enne  De  Lancey  did  not  confine  his  energies  to 
laying  up  a  fortune  and  building  fine  residences.  He 
took  a  keen  interest  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  city  and  of  sprriVid 
the  province.  For  several  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  aldermen,  and  for  a  long  period,  covering  twenty- 
four  years,  he  represented  the  city  in  the  provincial  as- 
sembly. It  was  through  his  generosity  that  the  first  town 
clock  was  set  up  in  the  city  ;  and  the  first  fire-engine  to 
be  imported  into  America  was  brought  over  by  De  Lancey 
and  presented  to  the  people  of  New  York.  In  these,  and 
in  a  hundred  other  ways  did  he  show  himself  a  public- 
spirited  citizen ;  and  as,  when  he  came  to  die  in  1741, 
none  had  amassed  a  greater  fortnnc  than  he,  so  none  had  Death  in  1741 
won  a  better  title  to  the  love  and  respect  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen. 

James,  the  eldest  son  of  ^ienne  De  Lancey,  was  bom  lamea 
in  New  York  on  the  27th  of  November,  1703,     As  a  boy  ^•^"'•^ 
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he  gave  evidence  of  powers  far  above  the  ordinary,  and 
everything  was  done  for  him  which  might  foster  the  de- 
velopment of  his  talents.  England  was  then  the  Mecca 
of  thpi  American  educational  world,  and  to  England  ac- 
cordingly young  De  Lancey  was  sent  by  his  devoted 
father.  After  graduating  at  the  University  of  Cambridge 
he  completed  his  training  by  a  course  of  legal  study  at 
the  Inner  Temple,  London,  and  returned  to  New  York  in 
1725.  He  soon  became  prominent  in  the  public  life  of 
the  province,  and  his  legal  talents  received  an  early 
recognition.  In  1729  he  was  elected  to  the  council.  The 
following  year  he  was  appointed  as  the  head  of  a  com- 
mission to  frame  a  charter  for  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  "Montgomery  Charter,"  as  this  instrument  was 
known,  was  mainly  the  result  of  De  Lancey's  labours ; 
and  for  this  distinguished  service  he  was  rewarded  by 
being  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  an  honour 
which  he  was  the  first  person  to  receive.  In  1731  he  was 
appointed  to  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  province  as  sec- 
ond judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  two  years  later  was 
nade  Chief  Justice,  a  position  which  he  retained  with 
honour  until  the  close  of  his  life.  During  the  next 
twenty  years  he  was  occupied  with  his  judicial  duties, 
with  the  care  of  the  immense  estate  left  to  him  by  his 
father,  and  with  many  important  public  commissions. 

During  these  years  his  influence  and  reputation  grew 
among  the  citizens  of  New  York  and  spread  to  England, 
so  that  in  1753  he  was  appointed  by  the  Crown  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of  the  province.  For  several  years,  in  the 
absence  of  an  English  governor,  he  was  the  real  ruler  of 
New  York.  Shortly  after  taking  his  oath  of  office  he 
convened  and  presided  over  the  first  congress  ever  held 
in  America,  which  met  at  Albany  on  the  19th  of  June, 
1754.  Delegates  from  all  the  colonies  were  present  to 
take  measures  for  the  common  defense  and  to  devise 
means  of  conciliating  the  Indiana  The  congress  is  chiefly 
remembered,   however,  from   the   fact   that   Beiyamin 
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Franklin  took  occasion  to  propose  a  union  of  all  the 
colonies  by  act  of  Parliament,  a  proposal  which  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  state  was  not  adopted.  In  October 
of  the  same  year,  Governor  De  Lancey  granted  a  charter 
to  King's  College  (now  Columbia  University).  He  died 
on  the  30th  of  July,  1760.  As  a  jurist  he  was  possessed 
of  great  learning ;  the  wise  and  enlightened  use  of  his 
vast  wealth  earned  for  him  a  position  of  almost  bound- 
less influence  and  power ;  and  he  will  always  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  best  and  ablest  provincial  rulers  of 
New  York. 

James,  eldest  son  of  Governor  De  Lancey,  was  bom  in 
New  York  in  1732.     He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  returned  home  at  the  beginning  of  the  French 
War     He  immediately  turned  soldier  and  went  through  soldier 
the  Niagara  campaign  of  1755.     He  was  in  command  of 
the  detachment  which  prevented  the  relief  of  Fort  Niagara, 
and  it  was  through  bis  efforts  that  that  strong  position 
was  finally  taken.     In  the  expedition  against  Ticonderoga 
in  1758  he  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  General  Abercrombie. 
In  1760,  when  he  succeeded  to  his  father's  estate  he  was  Richer  M»n 
the  richest  man  in  America,  and  for  several  years  he 
devoted  his  time  to  the  care  of  his  property.    But  the 
active  Huguenot  blood  which  flowed  in  his  veins  would 
not  permit  him  to  live  the  life  of  a  merely  selfish  rich 
man,  and  in  the  year  1768  he  became  a  member  of  the 
assembly  and  engaged  actively  in  public  affairs.     He 
soon  became  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  conservative 
party  in  the  province,  bending  all  his  energies  towards  a 
peaceful  solution  of  the  differences  between  the  colonies 
and   the   mother   country.    Perhaps  his  most  notable 
service  was  in  introducing  and  putting  through  a  resolu- 
tion which  ordered  a  petition  sent  to  the  king,  a  memorial 
to  the  lords  and  a  remonstrance  to  the  commons,  demand- 
ing redress  for  the  grievances  of  the  colonists.    He  him- 
self drafted  the  remonstrance  to  the  commons,  producing 
an  able  document  which  was  presented  to  parliament  by 
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Edniuud  Burke,  but  which  met  with  the  contemptuous 
iud'Serence  of  that  body.  With  a  view  to  impressing 
the  needs  of  pacifying  the  colonies  upon  the  English  gov- 
ernment, he  went  to  London  in  1776,  but  was  unsuccessful 
in  his  efforts.  While  engaged  in  this  business  actual 
hostilities  broke  out  in  America.  De  Laucey  remained 
faithful  to  the  king  and  saw  the  confiscation  of  his  vast 
estates.  In  our  day,  so  far  removed  from  the  bitterness 
of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  we  may  frankly  admire  the 
loyalty  of  a  man  who  preferred  to  lose  a  great  fortune 
rather  than  prove  a  rebel  to  that  power  which  had  be- 
friended so  many  of  his  persecuted  Huguenot  brethren. 
While  we  must  disagree  with  his  view  of  the  situation, 
we  must,  nevertheless,  give  him  all  honour  for  his  self- 
sacrifice  and  devotion  to  his  principles. 

William  Heathcote  De  Lancey,  nephew  of  James,  was 
born  in  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  in  1797.  He  graduated 
from  "\'ale  in  1817,  went  to  Philadelphia  and  took  orders 
in  the  Episcopal  Church.  In  1827  he  was  persuaded  to 
become  provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
at  that  time  had  become  greatly  run  down.  There  were 
twenty-one  istudents  in  the  institution  when  De  Lancey 
accepted  the  piovostship,  but  when  he  came  to  leave  it 
in  1836  to  become  rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, he  had  raised  the  number  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five.  After  serving  as  rector  of  St.  Peter's  for 
three  years,  De  Lancey  was  made  bishop  of  Western  New 
York  on  the  creation  of  that  diocese  in  1839.  He  was  an 
eloquent  speaker  and  a  man  of  excellent  judgment  and 
tact,  and  living  at  a  time  when  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
America  was  in  a  formative  condition  he  was  able  to 
exercise  a  generous  influence  in  shaping  ite  policy.  He 
was  the  first,  for  example,  to  propose  the  "provincial 
system  "  in  the  American  Church,  and  it  was  Bishop  De 
Lancey  who  laid  out  the  lines  along  which  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  should  work.  The  two  most  last- 
ing monuments  of  his  energy  and  devotion  are  Hobart 
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College  and  the  training  school  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  In 
the  grounds  of  the  latter  there  is  a  fine  chapel  which  was 
erected  in  his  honour  shortly  after  his  death  in  1865. 

Peter  De  Lancey,  second  son  of  ^tienne,  was  born  in  other  son. 
New  York  in  1705.     He  was  a  man  of  great  wealth  and 
influence,  and  from  1750  to  1768  he  was  a  member  of  the 
provincial  assembly.    His  daughter  Alice  married  Ralph 
Izard,   the  South  Carolina  Senator,   and  his  daughter 
Susan  married  Colonel  Thomas  Barclay.     Of  his  three 
sous  two  became  loyalists ;  the  youngest,  James,  being  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  Westchester  County  patriots.     At  the 
head  of  hir  troop  of  light  horse  he  made  frequent  raids 
through  the  countryside,  and  his  alertness  and  courage 
made  his  name  one  to  conjure  with  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  "neutml  grca-.ds."     Etienne's  third 
son,  Oliver,  was  an  able  soldier,     lie  gained  his  first  ex- 
periences during  the  French  and  Indian  War,  taking 
part  in  the  Niagara  campaign  and  commanding  the  New 
York  troops  at  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga.    During  the 
Revolution  he  raised  three  regiments  of  loyaUstE  at  his 
own  expense,  known  as  "De  Lancey' s  Battalions,"  and 
was  given  command  of  Long  Island. 

Oliver's  two  sons  both  joined  the  British  service. 
Stephen  served  through  the  Revolution  as  a  colonel  in 
the  English  army,  and  after  the  war  was  made  governor 
of  Tobago,  a  small  island  of  the  West  Indies;  while 
Oliver  had  attained  the  rank  of  general  when  he  died  m 
1822. 

II 
Thk  De  Foeest  Family 
The  members  of  the  large  and  well-known  De  Forest  j.,^^^^^ 
family  of  America  trace  their  descent  to  the  Jesse  de  .e» 
Forest  who  in  1622  propounded  his  scheme  of  colonization 
to  the  Virginia  Company.     Jesse  de  Forest  came  from  an 
old  family  of  Avesnes,  but  was  forced  for  conscience'  sake 
to  take  refuge  in  Holland.     His  name  first  appears  on 
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the  records  of  Leyden  in  1615,  and  three  years  later  we 
hear  of  him  as  a  resident  of  the  Hague.  His  fortunes 
were  at  a  low  ebb  at  this  time  and  the  records  show  that 
he  was  in  the  direst  poverty,  pledging  his  household 
goods  and  the  tools  with  which  he  prosecuted  L\;i  trade  as 
dyer.  He  was  not  alone  in  his  poverty,  however,  for 
there  were  many  scions  of  noble  French  houses  begging 
for  their  daily  bread  in  the  streets  of  Amsterdam  and 
other  Dutch  cities.  Of  this  period  of  distress  Mr.  J.  W. 
De  Forest  writes  as  follows :  '<  Perhaps  there  is  no  more 
sublime  spectacle  in  history  than  that  of  a  man  who 
knows  not  where  to  lay  his  head,  stepping  forward  to 
guide  and  save  his  fellow  creatures,  with  a  perfect  confi- 
dence that  he  can  do  it  The  thought  of  our  exiled  an- 
cestor, with  his  ten  young  children  and  his  haunting  debt 
of  fifty  florins,  planning  and  petitioning  and  recruiting 
for  a  Protestant  colony  in  America,  is  a  remembrance 
which  ought  to  fill  his  descendants  with  pride,  and  to 
stimulate  them  to  courage  of  soul  and  energy  of  deed." 

Jesse  de  Forest  did  not  himself  affect  a  settlement  in 
North  America,  but  joined  a  band  of  colonists  who  were 
bound  for  the  coast  of  Guiana,  the  "  Wild  Coast,"  as  the 
Dutch  called  it.  It  was  left  to  his  sons  Henry  and  Isaac 
to  carry  the  family  fortunes  into  New  Amsterdam.  These 
brothers  sailed  from  Amsterdam  in  the  tiny  ship  Renssel- 
aerwick  in  October,  1636,  with  the  intention  of  setting  up 
as  tobacco  planters.  "  The  upper  portion  of  New  York 
island  was  then  a  mere  wilderness  of  virgin  forest  and 
natural  clepring,  inhabitated  by  bears,  catamounts, 
painted  Wickasqueeks  and  other  savage  creatures,  and 
giving  small  promise  of  the  vast  civilized  population 
which  now  loads  the  soil  of  Harlem." 

To  the  brothers  de  Forest  belongs  the  distinction  of 
being  the  fii-st  white  settlers  in  this  wild  region.  To  live 
there  meant  exposure  to  many  hardships  and  dangers, 
but  land  was  abundant  and  cheap  and  the  young  men 
(Henry,  the  married  brother,  was  thirty  and  Isaac  was 
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only  twenty  years  of  age)  were  courageous.     *'  From  the 
rough,    forest-clad    hills,"    writes    Mr.    J.    H.   Innes, 
"  seamed  with  deep  ravines,  a  part  of  which  now  occupy 
the  north  end  of  the  Central  Park,  these  two  brothers,  as 
they  explored  the  island  of  the  Mannahatoes,  soon  after 
their  arrival,  must  have  seen,  as  they  looked  to  the  north- 
ward, towards  the  wide  salt-water  estiiary  which  we  now 
know  as  Harlem  River,  a  level  expanse  of  some  seven  or 
eight  hundred  acres  in  area,  broken  only  by  one  or  two 
isolated  rocky  eminences  crowned  with  trees.     Through 
the  midst  of  this  ran  a  small  fresh-water  stream,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  portions  of  the  plain  had  been 
long  cleared  and  cultivated  by  the  Indians."    Here  Di- 
rector van  Twiller  granted  two  hundred  acres  of  meadow 
land  to  Henry,  with  the  customary  formalities  of  the 
times:     "The  said  de  Forest  and  his  successors  shall 
acknowledge  their  High  Mightinesses,  the  Directors  of  the 
West    India  Company,  as  their  sovereign  Lords  and 
Patroons,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  years  after  the  actual  set- 
tlement shall  render  the  just  tenth  part  of  the  product 
wherewith  God  may  bless  the  soil,  wid  from  this  time 
forth  shall  annually  deliver  on  account  of  the  dwelling 
and  house-lot,  a  pair  of  capons  to  the  Director  for  the 
holidays."    Shortly  afterwards  the  brothers  erected  the 
first  house  on  upper  Manhattan  ;  a   olidly  built  dwelling 
forty-two  feet  long  and  eighteen  feet  wide,  protected  by  a 
heavy  palisade.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  t>  e  site  of 
this  house  was  not  far  from  the  present  Harlem  Lake  in 
Central  Park. 

The  rewards  of  his  arduous  labours,  however,  were  not 
destined  -  r  Henry  de  Forest.  Hardly  had  the  spring 
plowing  been  completed  in  the  year  1637  when  he  died  of 
some  cause  unknown.  The  Harlem  estate  passed  into  the 
hands  of  his  widow,  only  a  small  jwrtion  of  the  movable 
property  going  to  Isaac ;  a  half  interest  in  a  boat,  half  of 
a  bull  calf  and  the  half  of  two  kids  are  mentioned  as  be- 
longing to  him.    It  became  necessary  for  Isaac,  therefore, 
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to  establish  a  plantation  for  himself;  and  he  procured  a 
grant  of  one  hundred  acres  which  extended  in  a  narrow 
strip  from  "about  the  present  Fifth  Avenue  and  One 
Hundred  and  Twelfth  Street  to  the  river  shore  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  First  Avenue  and  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty -sixth  Street,"  including  not  a  little  of  what  is  at 
present  Mt.  Morris  Park. 

The  loneliness  of  bachelor  life  must  have  weighed 
heavily  on  Isaac,  and  in  the  records  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  for  June  9,  1641,  appears  the  following 
note  :  "  Isaac  de  Forest  of  Leyuen,  bachelor,  was  mar- 
ried to  Sarah  du  Trieux  of  New  Amsterdam,  spinster." 
At  the  time  of  his  marriage  he  already  had  a  dwelling 
and  a  tobacco  house  on  his  plantation.  Two  years  later 
he  leased  the  farm  on  shares  and  moved  into  the  village  of 
New  Amsterdam,  where  he  opened  a  tobacco  warehouse 
in  the  Old  Church,  a  deserted  building  which  stood  on 
the  Strand,  now  Pearl  Street,  From  dealing  in  tobacco 
Isaac  branched  out  into  the  brewing  line,  and  by  1663  he 
was  reckoned  as  a  thoroughly  successful  brewer.  In  many 
ways  did  he  identify  himself  with  the  life  of  the  grow- 
ing town  :  in  1652  he  was  one  of  the  Nine  Men  (the  advis- 
ory committee  of  the  town) ;  during  the  following  year 
he  was  inspector  of  tobacco  ;  in  1656  he  was  appointed 
"Master  of  the  Weight  House";  was  made  a  great 
burgher  two  years  later ;  and  served  in  the  common 
council  for  several  years. 

When  Isaac  de  Forest  died  in  1674  he  was  survived  by 
a  widow  and  seven  children  ;  Susannah,  Johannes,  Philip, 
Isaac,  Hendricus,  Maria,  and  David.  Susannah  married 
Peter  de  Riemer;  Maria  married  Alderman  Isaac  de 
Riemer ;  Johannes  died  without  issue.  Of  the  remaining 
children,  Philip,  husband  of  Tryntie  Kip,  founded  the 
Albany  branch  of  the  family  ;  Isaac  remained  in  New 
York,  where  many  of  his  descendants  are  living  to-day  ; 
Hendrick  settled  on  Long  Island,  and  left  a  goodly  prog- 
eny :  while  David  removed  to  Stratford,  Conn.,  where  he 
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married  Martha  Blagge.  From  Connecticat,  the  little 
State  which  has  sent  so  many  colonists  out  into  the  mi- 
settled  portions  of  the  country,  the  De  Forests  spread  un- 
til to-day  they  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  section  of 
the  United  States. 

in 

Genebal  Richaed  Montcomeey 

This  noble  martyr  to  liberty,  who  fell      Quebec  on  the 
last  day  of  1775,  was  descended  from  the  Huguenots 
through    that     Comte    de   Montgomerie  who  mortally 
wounded  Henry  II  of  France,  July  10,  1559,  in  a  touma-  A^«;2f«'*»''»- 
ment  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  his  daughter.    Though  and  Martyr 
the  King  forgave  the  C!ount,  the  queen  mother,  Catherine 
de  Medicis,  did  not,  but  pursued  the  brave  Huguenot  with 
implacable  vengeance  till  she  brought  him  to  the  scaffold, 
May  27,  1576.     His  family  fled  to  Ireland  and  won  dis- 
tinction.    Richard  Montgomery  was  third  son  of  an  Irish 
baronet,  and  was  born  December  2,  1738,  at  bis  father's 
country  seat  in  the  north  of  Ireland.    Liberally  educated, 
young  Montgomery  entered  the  British  army  and  served 
under  General  Wolfe  in  the  war  between  England  and 
France  for  supremacy  in  Canada.    Thus  he  gained  his 
experience  for  the  Revolutionary  days,  when  he  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  American  colonies,  and  was  elected  a 
brigadier-general  by  the  Continental  Congress.    He  was 
then  living  on  his  ferm  at  Rhinebcck,  having  married 
into  the  Livingston  family.     The  distinction  conferred 
upon  him  without  his  solicitation  was  accepted  with 
characteristic  modesty  and  a  patriotic  sense  of  duty. 
Writing  to  a  friend  he  says :     "  The  Congress  having 
done  me  the  honour  of  electing  me  a  brigadier-general  in 
their  service,  is  an  event  which  must  put  an  end  for  a 
while,  perhaps  forever,  to  the  quiet  scheme  of  life  I  had 
prescribed  for  myself:  for,  though  entirely  unexpected 
and  undesired  by  me,  the  will  of  an  oppressed  people, 
compelled  to  choose  between  liberty  and  slavery,  must  be 
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obeyed."  From  that  hour  he  was  devoted  to  hiu adopted 
country.  He  was  sent  to  capture  Montreal,  which  he  did 
after  a  most  brilliant  campaign.  When  the  news  of  his 
signal  success  reached  Congress,  that  body  passed  a  vote 
of  thanks  and  promoted  him  to  be  a  m^jor-general ;  but  his 
untimely  death  prevented  his  receiving  this  reward  of 
merit.  Quebec  was  his  next  objective,  for  as  he  wrote  to 
Congi-ess:  "Till  Quebec  is  taken,  Canada  is  uncon- 
quered. "  It  is  a  romantic  but  tragic  story,  how  he  led  his 
band  of  three  hundred  patriots  over  frozen  ground  and 
drifting  snows ;  made  juncture  with  Arnold,  who  had  com- 
pleted a  wonderful  march  with  a  half-starved  and  frozen 
arm)  through  the  wilderness  of  northern  Maine ;  only  to 
fall  into  a  trap  at  last,  and  perish  while  at  the  head  of  his 
hapless  command,  leading  an  assault  on  the  strongly 
fortified  city.  His  last  words  were:  "Men  of  New 
York,  you  will  not  fear  to  follow  where  your  general 
leads  !  March  on,  brave  boys !  Quebec  is  ours  I "  But 
they  marched  into  the  jaws  of  swift  death.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  G^eneral  Carleton,  British  commander,  Mont- 
gomery's body  was  privately  interred,  January  4,  1776, 
near  where  he  fell.  By  friend  and  fje  alike  his  bravery 
and  ability  were  recognized  and  admired.  His  death 
made  a  profound  impression,  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  for  the  e::cellency  of  his  character  had  won  him 
affection,  as  his  great  abilities  had  gained  public  esteem. 
The  Continental  Congress  caused  to  be  executed  a  monu- 
ment of  white  marble,  with  a  classical  inscription  written 
by  Franklin,  which  has  since  1789  adorned  the  front  of 
St.  Paul's  Church  in  New  York.  It  was  fitting  that  this 
monument  should  be  executed  by  a  Frenchman,  CafiK^res, 
sculptor  to  Iiouis  XVI.  He  was  eulogized  even  in  the 
British  Parliament  by  Chatham  and  Burke.  Forty-three 
years  after  his  death  his  remains  were  removed  firom 
Quebec,  by  an  ''  iict  of  Honour  "  of  the  legislature  of  New 
York,  and  buried  with  brilliant  military  ceremonies  near 
the  cenotaph  erected  by  Congress  to  his  memory.     Of 
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Washington's  thirteen  generals,  elected  by  Congrees, 
Montgomery  was  second  to  none.  He  was  "  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  true  gentleman  and  chivalroos  soldier,"  and 
in  his  veins  flowed  the  best  of  the  French  and  English 
blood. 

IV 

Philip  Feeneau,  Poet 

So  expert  a  critic  as  the  late  Mr.  Stedman  asserted  that  J-'{\j;««» 
the  "first  p^'-ential  poetic  spirit"  in  American  letters  is  r.voiumoii 
to  be  found  in  the  earlier  odes  and  lyrics  of  Philip 
Freneau.  He  has  been  fitly  called  the  **  liaureate  of  the 
Revolution,"  and  his  name  will  always  be  remembered 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  American  literature  as 
the  first  poet  to  be  produced  on  this  continent  Mr. 
Stedman  says  further  of  Freneau  that  he  was  "  a  true 
poet,  one  of  nature's  lyrists,  who  had  the  temperament 
of  a  Landor  and  was  much  what  the  Warwick  classicist 
might  have  been  if  bred,  afar  from  Oxford,  to  the  life  of 
a  pioneer  and  revolutionist,  spending  his  vital  surplusage 
in  action,  bellicose  journalism  and  new- world  verse." 

Philip  Frencnn  was  bom  in  New  York  on  January  2,  Birth  in  itji 
1762.  The  best  Huguenot  blood  flowed  in  his  veins,  the 
Fi«neaus  being  an  able  and  distinguished  family.  His 
grandfather,  Andr6  Fresneau,  emigrated  to  Boston  in 
1705 ;  journeyed  thence  to  C5onnecticut,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged for  a  while  in  mining  ventures ;  and  finally  arrived 
in  New  York  to  take  a  position  with  the  Royal  West 
India  Company.  Here  his  son  Pierre  was  bora,  who  was 
the  father  of  the  poet.  Pierre  was  so  suocessftil  in  his 
business  affairs  that  the  year  his  son  Philip  was  bom  he 
was  able  to  purchase  a  large  estate  in  Monmouth  C!ounty, 
New  Jersey,  and  build  thereon  a  handsome  spacious 
mansion.  "Two  years  later  he  retired  from  active  business 
and  withdrew  with  his  family  to  his  picturesque  estate. 
Here  Philip  was  surrounded  b-  everything  that  might 
tend  to  develop  his  poetic  impulse. 
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rriBHten  Aflpf  a  due  i-ourac  of  prepainition  in  the  damicR  he 

entered  l*rinceton  College.  T-adition  has  it  that  his 
roommutn  there  was  Jamefl  Mtidison.  Certain  it  was  that 
Madison  was  amon;;  his  cliiHsmatiw,  as  were  Aaron  Burr, 
Aaron  O^den  and  HurIi  Honry  Bri'ckenridge.  While  in 
college  he  gave  much  of  his  time  to  writing  poetry,  and 
the  ye^ir  before  his  jjnuluation  in  1771  he  and  his  friend 
Breckenridge  publislie«l  a  volume  of  verses.  The  years 
between  his  leaving  college  and  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolntion  were  devoted  to  tesiching,  and  various  light 
skirmishes  with  the  law,  with  theology,  and  with  medi- 
cine.    Many  of  his  rhoicf't  untnro  !y'ic«  were  written 

Martial  songt  during  this  period.  In  177.1  the  cans*' of  freedom  aroused 
Freneau  to  ;i  high  pitch  of  activity,  and  he  freely  gave 
all  that  he  ha<l  in'tbe  way  of  satirical  power  to  arousing 
the  spirit  of  the  public.  He  did  not  enter  the  army,  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  his  satires  and  his  martial  songs  ac- 
complished more  for  the  canse  of  Independence  than  his 
individual  efforts  as  a  soldier  could  have  done.  WTiile 
sailing  in  Delaware  Bay  in  1780,  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  British  man-o'-war  /m,  and  spent  many  weary 
weeks  aboard  an  English  prison-ship.  When  he  was  at 
last  released,  he  returned  to  New  Jersey  weak  from  fever 
and  hardship,  but  firm  in  will.  He  now  had  a  personal 
grievance  to  add  to  the  fires  of  his  zeal  against  the  red- 
coats, and  his  satire  and  invective  t>ecame  more  biting 
and  effective  than  at  first.  Many  of  his  pieces  achieved 
a  wide-spreml  popularity  among  the  troops  and  the 
people,  and  did  much  to  foster  the  spirit  of  patriotic 
ardour. 

When  the  war  was  over,  Freneau  engaged  in  many 
journalistic  enterp.-ise!  ihe  most  notable  of  which  was 
the  editing  of  The  Katic.Ml  Gazette. 

Freneau  espoused  the  cause  of  Jefferson,  as  against  the 
Federalists  under  the  leivdership  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
and  became  involved  thereby  in  a  long  train  of  acrimo- 
nions  disputes.    And  while  Freneaa  was  of  too  independ- 
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ent  a  natiire  to  allow  his  paper  to  become  a  mere  tool  in 
the  hands  of  hw  able  fricui-  it  was  recognized,  never- 
tbelew  as  the  semi-official  organ  tf  Jeflferson  and  Madi- 
son. Towards  the  latU'r  part  of  ..is  life,  Freneau  for- 
sook journalism,  and  in  partnership  with  one  of  his 
brothers  ventured  his  fortune  in  trade  with  the  West 
Indiws,  thii  poet  himst'lf  acting  as  commander  of  a  brig. 
He  seems,  indee<i,  to  have  been  decidedly  proud  of  his 
title  as  "Captain  Freueau."  His  di'ath,  which  was  » 
tragic  one,  occnrred  in  December  of  the  j  -ar  1832. 

Of  Frenciiu,  Proft«sor  Brou»oii,  one  of  the  best  of 
recent  critics  of  American  literature,  writes:  "In  poems 
of  fiincy  and  iiUHgination  he  was  the  most  original  and 
truly  poetical  poet  in  America  before  the  nineteenth  cen- 
(nry.  .  .  .  The 'Wild  Honeysuckle'  is  the  high- 
water  mark  of  American  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, in  delicacy  of  feeling  and  felicity  of  expreesion  be- 
ing a^  least  the  equal  of  Bryant's  *To  the  Fringed 
Gentian.'  When  such  lines  were  possible  in  the  very 
infancy  of  the  national  life,  there  was  no  reason  to  de- 
spair for  the  future  of  American  literature." 


Henby  David  Thoreau 
In  connection  with  Freneau  we  may  properly  speak  of 
Thoreau,  though  he  was  a  New  Englander.     Henry  David  a  Ne;jjj 
Thoreau,  born  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  in  1817,  was  char«et«r 
the  great-grandson  of  Philipi)e  Thoreau  and  his  wife 
Marie  le  Gallais,   French  refuge<'8  who  settled  at  St. 
Helier  in  the  Island  of  Jersey.     The  events  of  his  life 
are  few  and  simple.     At  school  and  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity he  did  not  distinguish  himself  as  a  student,  but  yet 
managed  to  pick  up  enough  Latin  and  Greek  to  qualify 
himself  as  a  quondam  schoolmaster.     The  profession  of 
teaching,  however,  proved  to  be  extremely  distasteful  to 
him,  and  abandoning  it  after  a  short  trial  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  family  occupation— pencil-making.     But 
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what  men  call  the  "  bnsiness  of  life"  accorded  little  with 
the  aims  and  interests  of  Henry  Thoreau.  "He  had 
early  discovered,  by  virtne  of  that  keen  insight  which 
looked  through  the  outer  husk  of  conventionality,  that 
what  is  called  profit  in  the  bustle  of  commercial  life  is 
often  far  from  being,  in  the  true  sense,  profitable  ;  that 
the  just  claims  of  leisure  are  fully  as  important  as  the 
just  claims  of  business ;  and  that  the  surest  way  of  be- 
coming rich  is  to  need  little  ;  in  his  own  words,  '  a  man 
is  rich  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  things  which 
he  can  afford  to  let  alone.'  " 

He  refused  to  pledge  himself  "to  some  professional 
treadmill,  and  for  the  sake  of  imaginary  '  comforts'  sac- 
rifice the  substantial  happiness  of  life."  He  gave  himself 
over  to  a  "loitering"  in  which  idleness  held  no  part 
Supporting  himself  by  pencil-making,  surveying,  lectur- 
ing and  writing,  as  occasion  demanded,  he  spent  the  bulk 
of  his  time  in  the  study  of  wild  nature.  "His  business 
was  to  spend  at  least  one  half  of  each  day  in  the  open 
air ;  to  watch  the  dawns  and  the  sunsets ;  to  carry  ex- 
press what  was  in  the  wind ;  to  secure  the  latest  news 
from  forest  and  hilltop,  and  to  be  'self-appointed  in- 
spector of  snow-storms  and  rain-storms.'  " 

In  1845  he  built  a  hut  near  Walden  Pond  and  retired 
to  a  closer  intimacy  with  nature.  "  His  residence  on  the 
shore  of  Walden  Pond  has  often  been  misinterpreted," 
says  Professor  Bronson,  in  his  History  of  American  Liter- 
ature. "  It  was  only  an  episode  in  his  life,  and  he  never 
meant  to  preach  by  it  that  all  men  should  live  in  huts 
or  that  civilization  was  a  mistake.  Eather  it  was  a 
demonstration,  first  to  himself  and  then  to  others,  that 
man's  happiness  and  higher  life  are  not  dependent  upon 
luxuries  nor  even  upon  external  refiaements."  After 
two  years  of  life  in  his  simple  hermitage  he  returned  to 
Concord,  where  he  supported  his  mother  and  sisters 
lai^ly  through  the  old  trade  of  pencil-making.  He  died 
on  May  6,  1862,  at  the  age  of  forty -five. 
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Thoreau's  life  and  writings,  taken  together,  form  a 
strong  protest  against  the  modern  vice  of  over-atten- 
tion to  the  mere  externals  of  life.  Says  his  biographer, 
Henry  Salt:  "He  shows  us  that  it  is  possible  for 
men  to-day  to  live  as  the  Stoics  strove  to  live,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Nature,  with  absolute  serenity  and  self- 
possession  ;  to  follow  out  one's  own  ideal  in  spite  of  every 
obstacle,  with  unfaltering  devotion ;  and  so  to  simplify 
one's  life,  and  clarify  one's  senses,  as  to  master  many  of 
the  secrets  of  that  book  of  Nature  which  to  most  men 
remains  unintelligible  and  unread." 

It  was  Thoreau's  distinction  to  be  the  pioneer  among 
Americans  in  the  nature  study  that  is  the  favo  irite  pur- 
suit of  so  many  to-day.  He  was  the  apostle  of  the  simple 
life,  and  lived  as  he  preached.  He  tells  us  of  his  house- 
keeping methods  at  Walden  :  "  When  my  floor  was 
dirty  I  rose  early,  and  setting  all  my  furniture  out  of 
doors  on  the  grass,  bed  and  bedstead  making  but  one 
budget,  dashed  water  on  the  floor,  and  sprinkled  white 
sand  from  the  pond  on  it,  and  then  with  a  broom  scrubbed 
it  clean  and  white ;  and  by  the  time  the  villagers  had 
broken  their  fast,  the  morning  sun  had  dried  my  house 
sufficiently  to  allow  me  to  move  in  again,  and  my  medi- 
tations were  almost  uninterrupted.  It  was  pleasant  to  see 
my  whole  household  eflfects  upon  the  grass,  making  a 
little  pile  like  a  gipsy's  pack,  and  my  three-legged  table, 
from  which  I  did  not  remove  the  books  and  pen  and  ink, 
standing  amidst  the  pines  and  hickories." 

If  Thoreau  seemed  unsympathetic  to  certain  classes  of 
people,  he  loved  children  and  animals,  and  was  at  home 
with  them  and  they  with  him.  He  proved  his  theory 
"  that  to  maintain  oneself  on  this  earth  is  not  a  hardship 
but  a  pastime,  if  we  will  live  simply  and  wisely. ' '  Here  is 
a  characteristic  description  of  himself  by  Thoreau :  "  Am 
not  married.  I  don't  know  whether  mine  is  a  profession, 
or  a  trade,  or  what  not.  It  is  not  learned,  and  in  every 
instance  has  been  practiced  before  being  studied.    The 
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mercantile  part  of  it  was  begun  by  myself  alone.  I  am  a 
Schoolmaster,  a  private  Tutor,  a  Surveyor,  a  Gardener,  a 
Farmer,  a  Painter  (I  mean  a  House  Painter),  a  Carpen- 
ter, a  Mason,  a  Day-labourer,  a  Pencil-maker,  a  Writer, 
and  sometimes  a  Poetaster.  .  .  .  My  steadiest  em- 
ployment is  to  keep  myself  at  the  top  of  my  condition, 
and  ready  for  whatever  may  turn  up  in  heaven  or  on 
earth." 

Thoreau  maintained  sincerity  to  be  chief  of  all  virtues, 
and  may  be  called  a  Yankee  stoic.  He  held  the  old 
stoical  maxim  that  all  places  are  the  same  to  the  wise 
man,  and  that  "the  best  place  for  each  is  where  he 
stands."  On  the  same  principle,  being  asked  at  table 
what  dish  he  preferred,  he  is  said  to  have  answered, 
"The  nearest."  He  was  a  radical  abolitionist,  and  a 
patriotic  American.  His  writings  have  given  him  high 
rank  among  literary  men,  and  his  influence  abides. 
Ellery  Channing,  an  intimate  iriend,  thus  describes  his 
appearance : 

"His  face,  once  seen,  could  not  be  forgotten.  The 
features  were  quite  marked :  the  nose  aquiline,  or  very 
Boman,  like  one  of  the  portraits  oi  Caesar ;  large,  over- 
hanging brow  above  the  deepest-set  blue  eyes  that  could 
be  seen,  in  certain  lights,  and  in  other  gray — eyes  ex- 
pressive of  all  shades  of  feeling,  but  never  weak  or  near- 
sighted ;  the  forehead  not  unusually  broad  or  high,  full 
of  concentrat/ed  energy  or  purpose ;  the  mouth  with 
prominent  lips,  pursed  up  with  meaning  and  thought 
when  silent,  and  giving  out  when  oi)en  a  stream  of  the 
most  varied  and  unusual  and  instructive  sayings.  His 
whole  figure  had  an  active  earnestness,  as  if  he  had  no 
moment  to  waste."  New  England  and  America  needed 
just  such  an  influence  as  this  scholar  and  genius  of  French 
descent  exerte<l. 

Space  forbids  quotations  that  would  show  Thoreau's 
pithy  and  witty  prose  style,  and  we  can  give  but  a  single 
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illustaration  of  his  poetry, 
written  at  Staten  Island  : 


These  stanzas  on  the  sea  were 


•'  My  life  is  like  a  atroU  upon  the  beaoh, 
As  near  (he  ocean's  edge  as  I  can  go  ; 
My  tarty  steps  its  waves  sometimes  o'erreaoh, 
Sometimi«  I  stay  to  let  them  overflow. 

"  My  sole  employment  'tis,  and  scrnpnlous  care, 
To  place  my  gains  beyond  the  reach  of  tides, 
Each  smoother  pebble,  and  each  shell  more  rare, 
Which  Ocean  kindly  to  my  hand  confides. 

"  I  have  but  few  companions  on  the  shore  : 

They  scorn  the  strand  who  sail  upon  the  sea ; 
Yet  oft  I  think  the  ocean  they've  sailed  o'er 
Is  deeper  known  upon  the  stnmd  to  me." 

VI 
Matthew  Vassar 
Among  the  men  of  Huguenot  blood  who  have  through  5;;°,^;^  °[,g, 
philanthropy  written  their  names  indelibly  on  history's 
page  must  be  placed  Matthew  Vassar,  founder  of  Vassar 
College,  the  original  woman's  college  of  the  first  order 
established  in  any  land.  Matthew  Vassar  was  born  in 
England,  but  came  to  America  when  a  young  child  with 
his  parents.  His  father  was  the  direct  descendant  of  a 
Huguenot  exile  who  found  a  hcjae  in  England.  Mat- 
thew's mother  was  led  to  brew  English  ale,  in  order  to 
stop  the  common  drinking  of  whiskey  by  the  farm  hands. 
Her  brew  was  so  popular  that  it  largely  replaced  the 
stronger  Mquor,  and  demands  for  it  increased  until  the 
son  began  to  brew  as  a  business.  Out  of  this  beginning 
developed  the  Vassar  brewery,  which  was  famous  for 
mariy  years,  and  which  made  a  large  fortune  for  the 

faiiiily. 

Not  a  highly  educated  man  himself,  Matthew  Vassar 
appreciated  education,  and  was  of  a  philanthropic  turn. 
He  wanted  to  do  good  with  his  money.    He  established  a 
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home  for  old  men,  and  had  plans  for  a  hospital.  The 
Bubject  of  woman's  education  interested  him,  and  he 
thought  women  should  have  as  good  educational  advan- 
tages as  men.  He  was  ready,  therefore,  to  consider  the 
matter  with  Professor  liaymond,  who  had  worked  out  the 
plans  for  a  distinctive  woman's  college.  Mr.  Yassar 
furnished  the  capital,  and  Vijssar  College  was  started  as 
an  experiment,  with  Professor  Raymond  as  president. 
Into  this  enterprise,  which  grew  far  beyond  the  original 
plans,  Matthew  Vassar  put  a  large  part  of  his  fortune ; 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  institution  a  great 
success  before  he  was  taken  away.  This  was  the  pioneer, 
but  soon  his  example  was  followed— in  Massachusetts  by 
Mr.  Durant,  who  founded  Wellesley.  To-day  the  women' s 
colleges  are  thriving  and  numerous,  and  hold  the  highest 
rank,  while  their  thousands  of  alumni  are  to  be  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  land.  Huguenot  descendants  may  remem- 
ber with  just  pride  that  the  first  of  these  institutions,  and 
one  still  in  the  front  rank,  was  due  to  the  philanthropy 
and  far-sightedness  of  one  of  their  number. 

vn 

Thomas  Hopkins  Oallaudet 
One  of  the  Huguenot  emigrants  from  France  was  Peter 
Oallaudet,  who  left  Mauze,  near  La  Rochelle,  shortly  after 
the  Revocation,  and  came  to  America,  transferring  to  new 
shores  the  traditions  of  a  family  long  identified  by  act 
and  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  Protestantism.  Oal- 
tudet  settled  in  New  R'Kjhelle,  whence  his  descendants 
i^ave  spread  to  various  parts  of  the  country. 

One  of  Oallaudet' s  great-grandsons  was  Thomas  Hop- 
kins Oallaudet,  who  more  than  any  other  member  of  the 
family  has  brought  the  name  into  prominence.  Thomas 
was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1787,  and  there  spent  his 
early  dajre.  Moving  to  Hartford  in  1800,  he  entered  Yale, 
and  was  graduated  in  1805.  The  three  following  years  he 
spent  as  travelling  salesman  for  a  New  York  firm.    Then 
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for  two  years  he  tutored  in  Yale,  aud  for  three  more  at- 
tended the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  graduating  in 
1814.  During  this  educational  period  there  were  un- 
folded in  Gallaudet  the  characteristics  which  have  always 
marked  the  Huguenote-sociability,  a  wide  range  of  in- 
terests and  sympathies,  versatility,  ingenuity,  and  a 
desire  to  turn  all  faculties  to  account  in  unselfish  human 

86rvic6« 

Up  to  the  l»eginmag  of  the  nineteenth  century  organ-  in.tructicm  fo. 
ized  charity  was  a  thing  unknown  in  New  England.    Es- 
pecially pitiable  waa  the  plight  of  the  deaf  mutes,  of 
whom,  it  was  estimated,  there  were  four  hundred  in  New 
England,  all  out  of  reach  of  instruction.     One  of  these 
deaf  mutes  was  Alice  Coggswell,  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
physician  of  Hartford.     She  had  been  afflicted  from  an 
early  age ;  as  she  approached  maturity  her  father  was  im- 
pelled to  find  some  means  of  relieving  her  tragic  situa- 
tion.   Several  philanthropists  joined  with  him  in  the  ef- 
fort to  establish  regular  instruction  for  deaf  mutes  in 
America.    The  first  step  was  to  secure  an  American  who 
would  undertake  to  learn  the  methods  of  instruction 
abroad.    Their  plans  reached  the  point  of  action  at  the 
very  time  when  Gallaudet  was  deciding  on  his  career. 
His  name  was  at  once  brought  forward,  the  more  readily 
because  he  had  for  some  time  shown  an  interest  in  Alice 
Coggswell,  and  had  even  succeeded  in  teaching  her  a  few 

words. 

Gallaudet  accepted  tho  commission  with  a  confidence 
which  was  characteristic,  crossed  the  ocean,  and  after  en-  onf;?j,'5' *"« 
countering  many  obstacles,  induced  the  Abb4  Sicard,  in  {,7»'f»S,'i°j/- 
Paris,  to  teach  him.  Here  he  worked  zealously  for  a 
year,  varying  his  labour  by  preaching.  At  liie  end  of  this 
time  he  returned  to  America,  fitted  for  introducing  the 
approved  French  methods  of  instruction.  From  1817  to 
1830  he  controlled  the  policy  aud  working  of  the  Hart- 
ford Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes.  So  intense  was  his  ap- 
plication during  these  thirteen  years,  in  the  face  of  a 
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steadily  declining  physique,  that  when  at  length  ill 
health  compelled  him  to  resign,  he  left  the  institution 
equipped  with  well-trained  instructors,  and  in  shape  to 
continue  its  activities  unimpaired. 

Oallaudet  found  that  the  relief  from  continuous  labour 
gave  him  a  new  lease  of  activity.  He  was  at  once  offered 
several  promising  positions,  but  declined  them  all,  and 
applied  himself  for  some  years  to  writing  books  of 
various  kinds,  principally  books  for  children,  such 
as  The  ChUtPs  Book  of  the  Soul  (1830),  and  Bible 
Stories  for  the  Young  (1838),  for  which  he  was  admi- 
rably fitted  by  his  pedagogic  experiei\ce.  In  1838  he 
found  congenial  employment  as  chaplain  of  the  Hartford 
Retreat  for  the  Insane.  Here  he  carried  on  a  gentle 
ministry  for  long  and  profitable  years,  until  his  death  in 
1851.  His  sons  have  can-ied  forward  the  noble  work  in 
which  he  was  so  long  '  jgaged,  and  the  family  name  is 
one  that  will  be  held  in  high  honour  for  splendid  service 
rendered  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  The  deaf  mutes  of 
America  and  the  world  owe  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  Huguenot  descendants  who  have  consecrated  their 
lives  to  opening  the  world  of  thought,  knowledge  and 
communication  to  a  class  of  unfortunates. 
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MINISTER  of  prominence  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  during  the  Revolutionary  period  was  Rev. 
John  Gano,  a  Baptist.     This  exceptionally  able  B-pti^ 


Prucber  and 


man  who  was  to  come  into  somewhat  intimate  relations  Patriot 
with  Washington,  was  a  descendant  of  the  French  refugee 
family  of  Ganeau,  which  settled  in  Rhode  Island.    It  was 
John  Gano's  great-grandfather  Francis  who  came  to  this 
country  to  escape  persecution.     John  was  born  at  Hope- 
wp"   New  Jersey,  1727,  being  thus  six  years  older  than 
Washington.    He  has  left  a  most  interesting  autobiog- 
raphy, in  which  he  states  that  he  believed  himself  con- 
verted when  about  eighteen.    His  father  was  a  Presbyte- 
rian, but  his  mother  was  a  Baptist,  and  after  careful  consid- 
eration he  thought  it  his  duty  to  join  a  Baptist  church. 
Thus  that  denomination  gained  a  minister  of  great  in- 
fluence and  usefulness.    He  early  felt  convictions  of  duty 
to  enter  the  ministry,  and  decided  to  do  so,  though  he 
shrank  from  the  calling.     He  was  educated  at  Princeton 
College,  at  "  that  time  kept  in  Newark,  and  governed  by 
President  Burr,  with  whom  I  was  a  great  favourite,    he 
tells  us.    Before  leaving  college  he  began  to  preach  and 
made  a  missionary  journey  to  Virginia.     He  was  gifted 
as  writer  and  speaker,  had  a  fine  presence  and  great 
magnetism,  so  that  his  fame  grew  rapidly  and  he  was  re- 
pesitedly  invited  to  pastorates  before  his  studies  were 
finished.     Morristown  became  his  temporary  home,  and 
subsequently  he  accepted  the  call  of  the  church  there. 
The  church  record  for  October,  1755,  says  :  "Mr.  Gano 
at  the  earnest  request  of  the  church  concluded  to  settle 
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with  us  for  the  sum  of  forty  pounds  a  year.''  He  mar- 
ried Sarah  Stites,  daughter  of  the  mayor  of  Elizabeth- 
Town,  and  thus  became  related  indirectly  to  James 
Manning,  the  first  president  of  Brown  University,  who 
married  his  wife's  sister.  The  young  minister  bought  a 
farm  neai-  Morristown,  and  thus  managed  together  with 
his  meagre  salary  to  meet  current  expenses.  But  he  was 
not  long  to  remain  there.  Missionary  in  spirit  he  spent 
two  years  in  North  Carolina,  among  the  religiously  desti- 
tute people,  and  then  returning  North,  organized  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  New  York  City,  and  for  twenty- 
six  years  was  its  psistor  and  a  citizen  of  no  little  repute. 
During  this  period  he  also  served  for  a  time  as  pastor  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Philadelphia,  spending  two 
Sundays  of  the  month  there  ;  since  preachers  of  his  rank 
were  few  and  in  great  demand. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War  John  Gano 
became  chaplain,  and  remained  in  the  army  seven  years, 
giving  a  devoted  and  highly  acceptable  service.  More 
than  once  he  was  under  fire.  Part  of  the  time  he  served 
as  aide  to  General  James  Clinton.  He  participated  in 
the  capture  of  the  Hessians  at  Trenton,  the  overthrow  of 
the  English  allies — the  Pennsylvania  Indians,  and  reached 
Yorktown  just  too  late  to  witness  the  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis.  When  peace  was  at  last  concluded,  and  the 
happy  event  celebrated  at  Washington's  headquarters, 
near  Newburgh,  April  19,  1783,  Chaplain  Gano  was 
selected  by  General  Washington  to  offer  the  prayer  of 
thanksgiving  on  that  joyous  and  memorable  occasion. 
After  the  war,  Washington  said,  "Baptist  chaplains 
were  the  most  pn.niinent  and  useful  in  the  army."  Gen- 
eral Washington  and  Mr.  Gano  were  close  friends,  and 
this  compliment  applied  especially  to  him. 

When  peace  was  restored,  Mr.  Gano  returned  to  his 
New  York  pastorate.  In  1788  he  resigned  to  go  to  Ken- 
tucky. He  became  at  once  the  leading  preacher  of  that 
State  and  for  ten  years  rendered  most  efficient  service 
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In  1798  he  ft'll  fi-om  his  horse,  breaking  his  shouldor. 
ISoon  after  ne  wa8  stricken  with  paralysis.  During  the 
Great  Revival,  1800-1803,  his  speech  was  restored  and  he 
pret*ched,  as  a  contemporary  descri*  ed  it,  *'  in  an  as- 
tonishing manner." 

Consider  what  an  influence  was  exerted  by  this  Hugue- 
not descendant.    The  terriU>ry  covered  by  his  labours  was 
larger  thiui  that  of  the  Apostle  Paul.     It  extended  from  *JjJ{;';'«"» 
Connecticut  to  Georgia  and  west  to  the  Kentucky  River, 
He  was  interested  in  all  of  the  denominational  enterprises 
of  his  time.     He  was  one  of  the  first  home  missionaries 
sent  out  by  the  Philadelphia  Asfwciation,  the  first  Amer- 
ican Baptist  chaplain,  a  loyal  supijorter  of  Hopewell 
Academy  and  Rhode  Islend  College.     He  was  present  en- 
couraging the  movement  when  the  South  Carolina  Baptists 
set  apart  the  first  money  for  the  education  of  their  young 
preachers.     From  this  beginning  came  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Theological  Seminary.     He  gave  sound  Calvinistio 
colouring  to  the  theology  of  the  Virginia  Baptists,  and 
stirred  all  the  churches  to  which  he  preached  with  mis- 
sionary zeal. 

Rev.  Stephen  Gano,  son  of  John  Gano,  was  a  man  of   a  worthy  son 
mark,  whose  chief  work  was  donoiu  Rhode  Island,  where 
his  ancestor  Francis  found  refuge.    Like  John  Gano,  the 
son  possessed  great  personal  magnetism  and  charm.     lie 
had  the  French  cleainess  of  style,  vividness  of  imagina- 
tion, warmth  of  temperament,  and  flow  of  language.    At 
the  same  time  he  combined  with  pulpit  power  executive 
ability,  and  was  marked  by  strong  common  sense  and 
practical  judgment.     He  was  a  leader  in  Providence,  as 
John  Gano  was  in  New  York  and  later  in  Kentucky.   As 
pastor  of  the  historic  First  Baptist  Church  of  Provi- 
dence—the church  founded  by  Tloger  WiUiams,   that 
great  apostle  of  religious  liberty— Stephen  Gano  exerted 
a  wide  influence.    He  held  this  pastorate  from  1793  till 
his  death  in  1828,  a  period  of  thirty-five  years.    In  every 
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way  this  ministry  was  remarkable.  Dr.  8.  L.  Caldwell, 
one  of  liis  biographers,  mya  :  "  He  hud  what  I  may  call 
a  pastoral  heart.  Of  large  person,  of  loud,  almost  sten- 
torian voice,  he  spoke  with  Uueiicy  ;  often  pathetic  and 
hortatory  in  his  application  of  truth,  always  poHscssi-d 
with  a  strong  conviction  of  it,  he  had  power  over  a  largo 
audiem^e,  which  during  his  time  fille<l  the  house." 

Stephen  Gauo  was  filled  with  the  missionary  spirit  that 
characterized  the  early  Baptist  ministry.  During  a 
journey  to  the  West,  while  visiting  his  brother  in  Cincin- 
nati, he  organized  the  first  Protestant  church  of  any  de- 
nomination in  the  State  of  Ohio.  It  was  located  in  a 
little  settlement  known  as  Columbia,  now  within  the  city 
limits  of  Cincinnati.  The  church  continues  in  existence. 
Interested  in  education,  he  stimulated  the  founding  of 
colleges  and  academies,  as  well  as  of  churches,  and  was 
a  loyal  supporter  of  Brown  University.  Two  denomina- 
tional leaders  of  their  generation  were  thus  contributed 
to  American  life  by  that  brave  Hu{,.ienot  who  AjhI  from 
his  home  in  France  by  night,  and  after  many  perils 
found  refuge  in  that  fret'st  of  colonies,  where  Roger  Will- 
iams guaranteed  to  all  the  religious  liberty  for  which  he 
himself  had  twice  been  exiled. 
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THE   Huguenot   settlement   at  New  P»Uz  wa8  rfn 
brought  about  by  the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  land 
ftom  the  Indian  owners  in  the  year  1677.     In 
consideration  of  the  rights  acquired,  the  patentees  agreed 
to  pay  to  the  Indians  the  following  articles : 

Forty  kettles,  ten  large,  thirty  small ;  forty  axes,  forty 
adzes ;  forty  shirts ;  four  hundred  fathoms  of  white  net- 
work ;  sixty  pairs  of  stockings,  half  small  sizes ;  one  hun- 
dred bars  of  lead ;  one  keg  of  powder ;  one  hundred 
knives ;  four  kegs  of  wine ;  forty  oars ;  forty  pieces  of 
•'duflfel"  (heavy  woolen  cloth);  sixty  blankets;  one 
hundred  needles;  one  hundred  awls;  one  measure  of 
tobacco  ;  two  horses— one  stallion,  one  mare. 

The  twelve  men  who  thus  agreed  t»  collect  the  above  Jh.^  JjjJ»» 
assortment  of  merchandise  and  put  it  into  the  possession 
of  the  Esopus  Indians  were  all  K^eU-^nots  who  had  come 
to  the  New  World  by  way  of  the  Paltz,  of  Palatinate. 
Tlieir  names,  as  appended  to  the  deed  with  all  the  bliss- 
ful ignorance  of  spelling  which  markeii  tht  period,  were 
as  follows :    Lowies  Du  Booys,  Christian  de  Yoo,  Agra- 
hum   Gaesbrwco,    Audrie    Lefeber,   Jau  Broeco,   Piere 
Doyo,    Anthony  (jrespel,    Amaham    Du  Booys,   Hugo 
Freer,  Isaack  D.  Boojs,  Symon  Lefeber.  L-n  is  Baijvier. 
Previous  to  their  coming  to  America,  these  men  ha*! 
taken  refuge  in  and  about  Mannheim,  in  the  Palatinate, 
and  had  thnre  formed  the  tit«  of  friendship  which  led  to 
their  association  in  the  founding  of  New  Paltz. 

The  first  of  the  Mannheim  pai-ty  to  arrive  in  America 
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was  Matthew  Blanshan  and  his  wife,  Maddeleen  Jorisse, 
together  with  his  son-in-law,  Anthony  Chrispel.     They 
sailed  in  the  GUded  Otter  in  April,  1660,  and  by  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year  were  settled  in  the  village  of  V7ilt- 
wyck,  now  called  Hurley.    The  following  year  Louis 
Du  Bois  and  his  wife  Catherine  Blanshan,  with  their  two 
sous,  Abraham  and  Isaac,  took  up  their  residence  there 
also.    Simon  and  Andr6  Le  Fevre  were  in  Wiltwyck  by 
April  23,   1665,   on  which  day  they  united  with  the 
church.     Owing  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  prov- 
ince pt  that  time,  no  more  members  of  the  group  left 
Mannheim  until  the  year  1672,  when  Jean  Hasbrouck 
and  his  wife,  Anna,  daughter  of  Christian  Deyo,  joined 
their  friends.     Louis  Beviere  and  his  wife,  Maria  La 
Blan,  came  to  New  York  in  1673,  where  they  remained 
until  the  founding  of  New  Palfcz,  four  years  later.    In 
1675  Abraham  Hasbrouck  came  to  Boston,  and  shortly 
afterwards  made  his  way  to  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 
Hugh  Frere  and  his  wife,  Mary  Haye,  with  their  three 
children,  came  over  about  1676  ;  as  did  Christian  Deyo, 
with  his  son  Pierre,  and  his  daughter-in-law,  Agatha 
Nickol,  and  his  three  unmarried  daughters.    Thus  slowly 
the  little  group  was  reunited,  and  when  the  circle  was 
coraplete  the  project  was  formed  whereby  its  members 
might  dwell  together  in  peace  and  amity. 

The  life  of  the  settlement  was  harmonious  from  the  first. 
The  colonists  lived  on  the  friendliest  terms  with  their 
Indian  neighbours,  who  always  considered  that  they  had 
been  treated  with  fairness  in  the  matter  of  the  purchase 
of  the  land ;  and  among  themselves  they  acted  as  brothers 
in  Arcadia.  At  the  commencement  of  the  colony  the 
patentees  and  their  families  all  laboured  together  in 
clearing  the  land,  in  erecting  their  log  dwellings,  and  in 
planting  their  first  crops.  Afterwards,  they  met  together 
and  portioned  out  the  lands  among  themselves  by  word 
of  mouth,  dispensing  with  the  formality  of  deeds. 

A  form  '»f  town  goverument  was  inaugurated  that  is 
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_44.i.««t  a  nlnop  narallel  in  our  colonial  history.     At  first 

rr^  :x^i«  -.^--^  tTrrr„ 

ever  public  business  there  was  on  hand.  But  as  the  town 
JewTnumbers,  this  primitive  democracy  gave  way  to 
r^iqne  instiStion  locally  known  as  the  Dusine,  or 
^^^ieMen.  The  Dusine  was  a  legislative  and  execu- 
iweive  meu.  ^^^  ^^^  elected 

txve  ^^dy  m^V^^P  "^^^^ot     To  the  Dusine  was  given  T..Du..a. 
?^r^:i:nriroJ;toActandSeU^ao^or^^ 
and  imity  all   Common  Affairs,  Businessess  or  things 
^LTg  Lore  them."    If  its  powers  wer«  autocratic, 
rcompoBition  was  certainly  aristocratic ;  for  ««  one  bub 
f  pate'L  or  an  heir  of  a  patentee  could  be  elec^  to  ^o 
Twelve     That  is  to  say,  the  active  government  of  the 
to^^  vested  in  the  families  of  the  twelve  original 
'Z.r  This  peculiar  condition  of  gove^men  ^^^ 
tinned  until  1785,  when  tae  town  was  incorpora^  in  the 
Stete   government,   and  the  previous  m^res  of  tiie 
Mne^Ire  confimed  by  a  special  Act  of  Legiriatu^ 

menTe  first  settlers  of  New  Paltz  alighted  from  c.»rc|..n. 
th^^wagons,   one  of  tiieir  number  read  a  psahn  of 
Iha^kl^^n^  and  one  of  tiie  earliest  log  buildings  which 
w^tSted  was  dovot«d  to  uses  as  a  church  and  school- 
rie^trcaiin  the  Utile  community  of  Huguenots 
kTalii^  the  traditions  of  the  Eeformation    meeting 
th^  for  informal  devotions  led  by  one  of  their  owb 
J;\l«linir  Dassaees  from  the  Bible,  singing  tiie 
3Si  C- wSTad  been  i^ndered  tiered  by  t^e 
b^Z  so  many  martyrs,  and  uttering  simple  pmyers^ 
F^ylTalter  the  establishment  of  the  town  a  regular 
cCch^  organized  under  the  advice  and  gujdance  of 
Se  worthy  BeTpierreDaill^.    A  tiranslation  of  the  first 
entay  in  the  church  records  is  as  follows : 

^/•oo    M»    TXarro  nailU    minirtcr  of  tilB  Word    MiMionary 

ol  <M,  «n«d  "^"J"*f^,'7?h.  hmin,.  OM  they  .l»«ld 
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one  deacon,  to  VMst  the  minister  in  gniding  the  members  of  the  ohnroh 
that  meets  in  New  Paltz  ;  who  were  subsequently  confirmed  in  the 
said  charge  of  elder  and  deacon.  This  minute  liaa  been  made  to  put 
in  order  the  matters  which  pertain  to  the  said  church. 

For  ten  years  Daill6  acted  as  pastor  to  his  countrymen 
in  New  Paltz.  His  principal  field  of  labour  was  in  New 
York,  but  he  never  failed  to  visit  New  Paltz  for  a  time 
in  the  spring,  and  then  again  in  the  fail.  The  difficulties 
and  hardships  of  the  long  journeys  he  was  thus  forced  to 
make  caanot  easily  be  overestimated  ;  they  are  a  splendid 
testimony  to  the  unflagging  zeal  and  loyal  devotion  to 
duty  which  marked  the  man.  The  same  must  be  sjiid  of 
his  successor,  the  Eev.  David  Bonrepos,  who,  from  1696 
to  1700,  journeyed  from  his  pastorate  at  Staten  Island  to 
New  Paltz  twice  a  year.  After  Bonrepos  ceased  to  visit 
them  it  is  probable  that  for  the  next  thirty  years  they 
had  no  regular  pastor ;  for  they  had  not,  as  yet,  united 
with  the  Dutch  Church,  and  those  few  French  ministers 
who  had  come  to  this  country  were  by  this  time  dead,  or 
else  settled  in  other  pastorates.  But  although  there  was 
thus  every  temj.tation  to  leave  neglected  the  duties  of 
their  religion,  such  was  neither  the  spirit  nor  intent  of 
our  refugees.  They  kept  up  their  informal  worship  in 
the  log  cabin  until  it  became  too  small  for  their  rapidly 
increasing  numl)ers,  and  then  they  set  about  building  a 
more  suitable  house  of  worship.  This  edifice,  which  was 
constructed  of  stone,  was  completed  in  1717,  and  was  in 
use  until  1773,  when  a  larger  church  was  built.  When 
the  church  was  finally  completed,  the  following  eutry  was 
made  in  the  record  book  : 


It  J 

ft' 
li'i 


Dedication 
1717 


Blessed  be  Gu  ,  who  has  put  it  into  our  hearts  to  build  a  hooso 
where  He  may  be  adored  and  served,  and  that  by  His  grace  we  have 
finished  it  in  the  year  1717 ;  and  God  grant  that  Ilis  gospel  may  be 
preached  here  from  one  nge  to  another  till  the  day  of  et*mity.     Amen, 

Our  Huguenots  were  no  bigots  or  petty  sectarians,  for 
during  the  thirty  j'ear  interval  when  they  were  without 
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a  pastor,  they  took  their  children  to  the  Dutch  church 

at  Kingston,  sixteen  miles  away,  to  be  baptized ;  and 

during  the  summer  months  they  were  in  the  habit  of 

taking  the  rough  journey  through  the  forest  to  join  with  ""'""".r*" 

their  Dutch  brethren  in  receiving  the  communion.     A 

sixteen  mile  journey  through  the  woods  and  unbndged 

streams  was  no  luxury  ;  there  were  no  spring  wagons  for 

the  women  and  children  to  ride  in,  and  the  trip  had  to  be 

made  either  afoot  or  on  horseback,  for  the  highway  of 

that  day  was  nothing  more  than  a  rude  trail. 

The  lack  of  sectarianism  that  prevailed  in  the  New 
Paltz  community  was  clearly  shown  in  the  choice  of  their 
next  pastor,  the  Rev.  Johannes  Van  Driessen,  a  minister 
of  the  Dutch  faith  who  had  been  educated  in  Belgium. 
The  salary  which  he  received  vrnii  the  munificent  sum  of 
£10  a  year,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  devoted  but 
a  small  proportion  of  his  time  to  the  New  Paltz  congre- 
gation.    The  first  entries  which  he  made  m  the  chureh 
book  were  in  French,  and  in  one  place  he  refers  to  the 
church  as  "our  French  church."     This  was  in  1731. 
Twenty  years  later,  however,  the  New  Paltz  church  had 
ceased  to  be  distinctively  French,  and  we  find  the  next 
pastor,  the  Rev.  B.  Vrooman,  making  an  inquiry  as  to 
whether  the  members  accepted  the  doctrines  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  church  according  to  the  Heidelberg  catechism. 
Dutch  was  being  more  and  more  generally  spoken  in  New 
Paltz,  and  an  interesting  evidence  of  its  rapid  growth  in 
popular  use  is  found  in       -lause  of  Jean  Tebenin's  will 
wherein  the  old  schoolmaster  gives  his  property  to  the 
chureh  with  the  provision  that  if  the  French  language 
should  be  entirely  superseded,  the  Bible  should  be  sold 
and  the  proceeds  given  to  the  poor. 

Coincident  with  the  founding  of  a  chureh  at  New  Paltz 
was  the  founding  of  a  school.    Out  of  their  scanty  fortunes  Bducmtion 
these  worthy  pioneers  set  aside  a  sum  sufficient  to  employ  Appr.c,.t 
a  schoolmaster.     Jean  Tebenin  was  the  first  to  fill  the 
position,  which  he  retained  until  1700.     Jean  Cottin  fol- 
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lowed  in  his  footsteps.  That  he  was  treated  with  the 
greatest  liberality  is  evidenced  by  the  following  deed  of 
gift  which  the  citizens  bestowed  upon  him;  this  docu- 
ment also  throws  a  strong  light  on  the  character  of  the 
men  who  made  up  the  colony  and  the  ideals  they  had  in 
mind  in  regulating  its  growth  : 

TVe  the  nndersigued  gentlemen,  resident  proprietors  of  the  twelve 
parts  of  the  village  of  New  Paltz,  a  dependency  of  Kingston,  county 
of  Ulster,  province  of  New  York,  certify  that  of  onr  good  will  and  to 
give  pleasure  to  Jean  Cottin,  schoolniBater  at  said  Paltz,  we  to  him 
have  given  gratuitously  a  little  cottage  to  afford  him  a  home,  sitnated 
at  said  Paltz,  at  the  end  of  the  street  on  the  left  hand  near  the  large 
clearing  extending  one  "  lizier  "  to  the  place  reserved  for  building  the 
church  and  continuing  in  a  straight  line  to  the  edge  of  the  clearing, 
thence  one  "  lizier  "  to  the  extremity  of  the  clearing,  and  we  guarantee 
the  said  Cottin  that  he  shall  be  placed  in  possession  without  any 
trouble  and  we  allow  said  Cottin  to  cut  wood  convenient  for  his  pur- 
pose for  building  and  he  is  given  the  pasturage  for  two  cows  and  their 
calves  and  a  mare  and  colt.  We  the  proprietors  at  the  same  time 
agree  among  ourselves,  for  the  interest  of  our  own  homes  to  request 
said  Cottin  that  he  will  not  sell  the  above  mentioned  property  to  any 
one  not  of  good  life  and  manners,  and  we  are  not  to  keep  said  Cottin 
as  schoolmaster  longer  than  we  think  fit  and  proper. 

By  steady  toil  and  exercise  of  thrift  the  descendants 
of  the  patentees  raised  themselves  to  a  comfortable  degree 
of  prosperity.  Within  a  few  years  after  the  building  of 
the  town,  the  original  wooden  houses  gave  way  to  spa^-ious 
and  solid  structures  of  stone,  many  of  which  are  standing 
to-day,  still  occupied  by  direct  descendants  of  the  build- 
ers. This  is  one  of  the  marks  of  the  tuwn,  that  the  fami- 
lies of  the  fovmders  still  cling  to  the  locality.  The  hurry 
and  bustle  of  modern  American  life  is  not  felt  to  any 
great  degree  in  New  Paltz,  and  men  may  be  seen  tilling 
the  fields  that  their  great-great-grandfathers  tilled  before 
them. 

For  many  years  one  of  the  Huguenot  descendants,  Mr. 
Ralph  LeFevre,  of  New  Paltz,  has  been  gathering  facts 
concerning  the  families  which  ti-ace  their  origin  to  the 
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E80PU8  colony,  and  he  has  recently  published  the  results 
ThTz^oi^  labour  in  a  large  and  handsome  volume 
ImJHiaory  of  Neu,  PaUz  and  U»  Old  Famtlus,  which 

^minutel7^^^^  ^^""^r'^Z 

S«d  t«  hi  for  the  facta  given  above,  and  for  other 

fovours. 
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I  EVEN  years  before  the  building  of  Fort  Nassau  on 
.a branch  of  the  Delaware  River  and  the  granting 
'of  patents  to  Ck>dyn  and  his  colleagues,  a  small 
trading  station  was  erected  on  an  island  (now  almost  eu' 
tirely  washed  away)  in  the  Delawar~  <i  short  distance  be- 
low the  present  town  of  Trenton  Falls.  The  hardy  settlers 
who  undertook  the  labour  of  establishing  this  station  in 
the  wilderness,  and  who  thus  isolated  themselves  from  all 
contact  with  civilization,  were  members  of  the  band  of 
refugees,  collected  by  Jesse  de  Forest,  which  reached 
New  York  in  the  spring  of  1623.  Although  the  attempt 
was  an  abortive  one  and  had  to  be  abandoned  a  few  years 
later,  nevertheless  the  four  young  couples  who  made  up 
the  garrison  of  the  trading  station  are  entitled  to  recogni- 
tion as  the  first  white  settlers  of  Pennsylvania.  Unless 
new  facts  come  into  the  light  of  history,  we  may  safely 
say  that  the  first  homes  which  were  built  in  that  com- 
monwealth which  has  proved  such  an  asylum  for  the 
persecuted,  were  erected  by  the  most  bitterly  persecuted 
of  all  European  people,  the  Huguenots. 

Prior  to  the  grant  to  William  Penn  in  1681,  the  region 
now  known  as  Pennsylvania,  and  which  then  included  the 
state  of  Delaware,  contained  many  French  refugees  among 
its  inhabitants.    The  names  of  most  of  these  settlers  have 
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passed  into  oblivion ;  in  some  caaes  being  irrecoverably 
lost,  in  other  caaes  being  so  confnaed  with  the  Dutch  and 
Swedish  colonista  as  to  defy  all  attempt  at  separation. 
It  is  not  altogether  strange  that  the  early  settlers  in  Penn- 
sylvania who  were  of  French  descent  lost  their  national 
identity.    The  minority  of  them  did  not  come  direct  from 
France,  but  from  Germany  and  Holland,  where  most  of 
them  had  long  resided  and  where  many  of  them,  indeed, 
had  been  born.    During  their  residence  in  the  Palatine 
and  in  Holland,  they  identified  themselves  with  the  in- 
habitants of  those  countries  in  speech  and  name.     That 
faculty  which  the  Huguenots  possessed  to  an  eminent  de- 
gree, and  which  made  of  them  such  desirable  immigrants, 
the  ability  to  adapt  themselves  readily  to  new  conditions 
and  new  environments,  operated  against  the  preservation 
of  their  identity  as  Frenchmen.    How  completely  had 
the  Gallic  flavour  disappeared  from  buch  a  typical  Ger- 
man name  as  Kiefifer,  or  such  a  typical  Dutch  name  as 
De  Witte  I    Yet  the  Kiefifers,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
De  Wittes,  of  New  York,  were  once  the  Tonnelliers  and 
the  Le  Blancs  of  France.    And  even  Peter  Minnit,  "the 
discontented  governor,"  is  described  as  a  German  by  our 
historian  Bancroft.    Little  wonder,  then,  that  the  Hngue- 
not  settlers  in  America  have  never  received  their  due 
meed  of  justice  at  the  hands  of  historians,  and  have 
never  been  given  the  popular  recognition  which  they  de- 
serve. 

A  nuflority  of  the  French  settlers  in  the  Delaware  region 
came  over  at  the  time  of  the  first  general  influx  of  emi- 
grants from  the  Palatine  ;  roughly  speaking,  between  the 
years  1654  and  1664.  The  names  of  some  of  the  more 
prominent  of  these  refugees  have  been  preserved,  and  the 
positions  which  some  of  them  held  in  the  colony  give 
proof  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  Huguenots  were 
held  among  the  Dutch.  The  first  Huguenot  of  note  to 
take  up  his  residence  in  the  Delaware  colony  was  the  ex- 
director  of  the  New  Netherlands,  Peter  Minuit,  something 
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of  whose  history  is  given  in  another  section  of  this  book. 
Dnring  Minuit's  residence  in  Delaware  the  colony  came 
Minuit  found,  under  the  rule  of  Sweden,  and  Minuit  was  appointed  gov- 
Christiana  craot.  During  his  term  of  office,  which  was  a  short  one, 
lasting  only  from  April  28,  1638,  to  January  30,  1640,  he 
founded  the  town  of  Christiana  in  Delaware,  where  he 
died  the  year  following  his  release  as  governor. 

After  the  Dutch  had  regained  possession  of  the  colony   , 
from  the  Swedes,  another  Huguenot  was  placed  in  a  po- 
sition of  the  highest  authority.     Jean  Paul  Jacquett,  born 
in  Nuremberg  of  French  parents,  was  appointed  vice- 
director  in  1655,  and  was  responsible  to  the  gov^^i ,  v-  of 
New  Netherlands  for  the  welfare  of  the  colony.     Doubt- 
less the  fact  that  a  refugee  occupied  the  highest  position 
in  the  colony  had  much  to  do  with  the  coming  of  num- 
bera  of  his  brethren,  for  at  just  about  this  time  a  con- 
siderable tide  of  immigration  set  in.     Later  on,  in  1676, 
Jacquett  was  made  a  j>\8tice,  and  was  in  other  ways  a 
man  of  great  distinction  in  the  colony.     He  died  in  1684, 
at  a  patriarchal  age.     Among  his  descendants  may  be 
mentioned  his  grea^grandson,  Major  Peter  Jacquett,  who 
was  a  gallant  officer  in  the  Continental  Army.     Two 
years  after  Jacquett  was  made  justice.  Captain  John  de 
Haes  was  elevated  to  the  same  office.     Previous  to  this  he 
had  been  commissioner  to  receive  and  take  charge  of  quit 
rents,   and  later,  collector  of  customs  at  New  Castle. 
Another  Huguenot  who  was  prominent  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony  for  many  years  was  Alexander  Boyer, 
who  as  early  as  1648  had  been  made  deputy  comrr.iss'oner 
of  Delaware. 

Among  the  earlier  settlers  on  the  Delaware  were  the 
Le  Fever  brothers,  Jacques,  Hypolite  and  Jean.  Joost 
de  la  Grange  came  to  America  in  1656  by  way  of  Hol- 
land, and  became  the  owner  of  Tinicum  Island  in  1662. 
He  left  a  son  named  Amoldus.  Gerrit  Butan  was  a  cit 
i?en  of  the  colony  before  1660,  and  established  a  family 
well  known  in  Penusylvauia,  of  which  the  Hon,  .James 
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8  Rutan  was  a  worthy  represoutative.     Other  heiwls  of 
fauiiliea  who  established  themselv.-s  along  the  bauks  of 
the   Delaware  were :    Dauiel  Rouette  (prior  to  1G83) ; 
Jean  du  Bois  (prior  to  1694) ;  Elie  Naudin  iu  1698,  a 
native  of  La  Tremblade ;  John  Gruweii,  with  his  sons 
John  and  Jacob ;  the  brothers,  Daniel,  James  and  Will- 
iam VoH^ell,  who  were  probably  related  to  Angustiue  and 
Peter  Voshell  who  came  to  New  York  iu  1700;  Dr.  des 
Jardines  (prior  to   1683),  who  came  as  a  naturuhzed 
Englishman ;  Jacob  Casho ;   Laurens  Rochia,  who  fled 
first  to  Ireland ;  and  Richard  Saye,  of  Nismes,  who  came 
in  168C.     Other  names  appear  before  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  many  of  tliem  given  distinction  by 
the  upright  and  honourable  lives  of  their  bearers,  as  fol- 
lows:   Philipe  Chevalier,   Henri   Clerq,  Albert  Blocq, 
Math,  de  Ring,  Mosis  de  Gau,  Hubert  Laurans,   Paul 
Mincq,  Jean  Savoy,  BelleviU,  Cammou,  Bassett,  Cazier, 
Deto,  La  Pierre,  La  Farge,  Le  Compte  (La  Count),  Larus, 
Sees,  Setton,  Janvier,  Du  Chesuey  (Dushane),  Vigoure, 
Tonnell,  Le  Croix,  and  Hueiaig  (Huling). 

II 

The  r  r.  e  family  was  descended  from  an  old  and  noble  rh^ryr^ 
famUy  of  ^iormandy,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Revocation 
of  the  Et'.ict,  Daniel,  one  of  the  best  representatives  of  the 
familv,  was  a  silk  manufacturer  of  wealth  and  influential 
position.    Owing  to  his  prominence  and  the  staunchness 
he  had  displayed  in  cUnging  to  his  faith,  he  was  marked 
oy  the  dragoons  for  the  bitterest  persecutions.    To  save 
his  wife,  Mary,  and  his  six  children  from  the  abuse  and  D.nUf. 
insults  of  the  troopers,  he  managed  to  convey  them  secretly 
to  Strasbourg,  where  they  were  in  comparative  safety. 
Remaining  here  for  some  time,  the  Ferries  moved  to 
Bittingheim  in  the  Palatinate.     Here  Daniel  Ferr6e  died. 
The  leadership  now  developed  upon  Mary  Ferr6e,  and  ii.ry^.^ 
the  difficulties  of  her  position  cannot  be  well  over  esti-   H.niiH> 
mated ;  an  exUe  from  her  native  land,  Uving  amongst  a 
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frtiai-  iieiiple,  ;ind  with  but  scant  wi  with  whioh  to 
;.  n\  '.or  hei  lanijl.w  th«  futun  ;uu»t,  indi>od,  h.ivt' 
ir,ok«<l  olatk  U.  Iht.  But  nhe  \ir^^^  d  to  )  -th  stuflfof 
whirh  )ier<iin«4ar»iniide,  i»nd  Mirmoi  nting  t  v  ery  ot»tatle, 
maiuig.'ii  tu  i.vp  lu  r  little  flo«k  tog.  i.ier.  As  time  passed 
on,  and  bir  <liil<imi  grew  to  luaturiiy,  sht'  developed  the 
plan  of  seeki'  '  out  a  iiome  in  tl,r  i.ew  world  where  her 
girls  and  bo\  would  hav  *•  iM-tkn  cbauce  in  the  world 
s.ek.Amer.c«  than  wa*j  offiml  by  tieijua.  ,  alnady  o\  crcrow'hMi  with 
Children  refugees,  and  far  from  sw-un-  from  the  iiioads  of  tht- 

Papal  tro..|w.     Her  '■Idest  .=  'Jjihter,  (  ath.i      >,  hatt  mar 
ried  a  young  ret  !ga  by   th'>  name  of  Isaac  1«-  Fevre,  and 
he,  t<»getli<r  with    h.-  wife  <  i  Mvulame  FerriVs  oldest  son, 
Daniel,  joined  the     ttle  baiul  which  left  the  Palatinite  in 

1708. 
The    ehurcl)    letter    which    Daniel    recei\id      ih   a.s 

follows : 


Their  Church 
Letter 


Ctriificaie  fiyr  Daniel  ■  -rre  and  hitfamUii 

WE,  the   I'Mfors,  Kiilir-i  and  Deaooi  <  of  the  ! 
Church  ot  Pelioun,  in   llw  l..wer  Palati  af",  havi 
by  the  Hononrable  Daniel  I    te,  hi«  wife,  A    ne  >' 
♦Vir  child f   It    Andrew  and  .1    hn  Firre,  to  grant  ' 
their  life  an. I  religion,  do        tify  and  attest  tli 
made  profeawon  of  the  pm     UcfornH-'t  rtliglot!.  I 
assemblies,  and  have  partaktrii  of  tli»  «iipper  of  the 
n'  ubers  <rf  t>ie  faiih,  in  (vliiuion  'o  which  ihey 
ducted  themselves  -priRli'   >  without  haviog  givei 
tliat  has  come  to  our  ki .     ledge.     Beii:     now  on  t 


settle  elscN^liere  we  oonuu 
kindness  ot  all  our  bretl  ■ 
we  have  signed  this  pres- 
marks.     Done  at  Pelica 

Michael  Mep     koi 
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Mg  the  time  their  father,  the  widow  and  chiWen  rertded 
place  they  behaved  themaelvew  eo  piously  an-!  ^        '•     '** 
lave  been  highly  gratifyinjj  to  u»  to  see  then 
•y  are  not  Hnhject  to  bodilv   Iwndage,  the  ^ 
J  va>«alaKe.      They  have  aliio  paid  for  their  p 
Mr      i'ther,  the  Mayor  of  Steinweiler,  bein^; 
„    -«1   it        i«eu  ascertained  that  they  are  not  llablf 
"     itn'e.  V    erwf  I  have,  in  the  absence  of  the  Conn«f 
,uuaU   etr    signed  these  presents,  and  giver,  the  same 

•ho  intt  ad  to  emigrate.  _*  rii..w 

J.  p.  DiRBicH,  Court  Clerk. 

Dated  BitUngheim,  March  10,  1708. 

Armed  with  these  doc  n.^nts  the  party  made  ite  way  to 
En-land  to  complete  its  arrai.ijements  for  settling  m 

aericiu    Madame  Ferrfie  sought  and  obtained  an  inter 
view  with  William  Penn,  to  whom  she  told  the  story  of 
her  misfortunes  and  her  desires  for  the  future.     Penn  was  jjurvi.w 
deeply  interested  by  her  recital  and  agreed  to  give  her  a  wm.  p.nn 
tra*t  of  land  in  Pennsylvania.     Tho  day  following  her 
visit  he  took  her  to  see  Queen  Anne,  and  that  generous  Aid  from  _^^ 
sovereign  also  became  inter«»ted  in  the  courageous  vaman  ^ 
and  promised  her  "  substantial  aid,  which  she  in  due  ume 

rendered."  ,.-,,>        a 

After  a  six  months'  residence  in  London  the  Ferr^  and 
Le  Pevre  joined  a  band  of  Huguenot  and  Palatine  r«-f 
ugees  vho  were  about  to  set  out  for  America  under  th 
l«Mier8hip  of  the  Bev.  Joshua  Kocherthal.     Arriving  v 
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New  York,  the  party  coutiuucd  on  up  the  Hadson  to 
Esopus,  where  their  relatives,  Michail  Ferr^  aud  Andreas 
Lefevrc,  had  already  settk-d.  Here  they  remained  for  four 
years,  until,  in  1712,  it  became  feasible  for  them  to  re- 
move to  Pennsylvania  and  settle  upon  the  lands  which 
had  been  granted  to  them  in  the  valley  of  the  Pequea. 
The  tract  which  came  into  their  possession  contained  two 
thousand  acres,  in  consideration  for  which  they  paid  over 
to  Penn's  commissioners  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds. 

In  1716,  four  years  after  her  c -rival  in  Pennsylvania, 
Madame  Ferrde  found  a  peaceful  grave  near  the  home 
which  she  had  established  for  her  children.  It  is  pleas- 
ant to  know  that  the  last  years  of  this  brave  woman  were 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  stormy  years  of  her  flight  from 
France  and  her  struggles  in  Germany,  and  that  she  died 
happy  in  the  knowledge  that  her  children  were  on  the 
high-road  to  prosperity  in  a  land  where  freedom  of  con- 
science was  the  birthright  of  all  her  sons.  Her  descend- 
ants prospered  and  multiplied  until  to-day  they  are  to  be 
numbered  by  the  thousand.  In  every  walk  of  life  they 
have  earned  distinction  and  have  pi'oved  an  honour  to 
their  Huguenot  ancestry.  It  will  be  possible  to  mention 
but  a  few  of  them  in  this  book,  for  a  full  list  would  oc- 
cupy pages. 

In  the  Revolutionary  struggle  the  fomily  took  an  im- 
portant part.  Besides  a  great  number  of  privates  and 
non-commissioned  officers,  the  Ferries  gave  to  the  cause 
such  brave  soldiers  as  Colonel  John  Ferr^,  of  the  Tenth 
Pennsylvania  Rifles,  Colonel  Joel  Ferrde,  M^jor  Michael 
Ferr^  and  M^or  Gkorge  Lefever.  Prominent  among  the 
members  of  the  family  who  took  part  in  the  war  of  1812 
were  Colonel  Joel  Ferrde  (a  cousin  of  the  Revolutionary 
colonel  of  that  name)  and  Colonel  Daniel  Lefevre.  In 
the  Civil  War  the  most  distinguished  representative  of 
the  fomily  was  M{yor-Oeneral  John  F.  Peynolda  His 
grandmother  on  the  paternal  side  was  Catherine  Ferrte  Le 
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Fevre,  who  was  a  direct  descendant  from  Madame  Ferrfie. 
General  Reynolds'  record  is  too  well  known  to  require 
repetition    here;  certainly  no  more  gallant  soldier  was 
developed  daring  the  war  than  the  commander  of  the 
First  Army  Corps  who  died  so  nobly  at  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg.    His  brother,  William  Reynolds,  who  died  a  Re«r  Admiral 
Rear  Admiral  in  the  United  States  Navy,  was  also  a  dis- 
fi  <rui8hed  member  of  the  family  and  helped  carry  on  the 
family  traditions  by  his  service  in  the  Mexican  and  Civil 
Wars.    The     threiver  family  of  Maryland  is  another 
branch  of  Madame  Ferrfie's  descendants  which  has  made 
an  honourable  record  for  itseli,  tracing  its  descent  fh)m 
Rebecca  Ferr^.     Abraham  Schreiver  (1771-1848)  earned 
an  enviable  reputation  as  a  judge  of  great  legal  ability 
and  uprightness.     A  very  distinguished  descendant  of  Ato|i»> 
this  branch  is  Admiral  Winfield  Scott  Schley,  who  earned        "^ 
lasting  glory  at  Santiago.     Admiral  Schley  is  descended 
from   Mary  Schreiver,  daughter  of  David  and  Rebecca 
(Ferrte)  Schreiver,  who  married  John  Schley,  the  ad- 
miral's grandfather.    How  much  of  his  success  as  a  fighter 
Admiral  Schley  owes  to  the  strain  of  martial  Huguenot 
blood  in  his  veins  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say ;  but 
when  we  look  at  the  records  of  the  Ferr^-Lefever  de- 
Bcendants  in  camp  and  field,  we  may  feel  sure  that  his  debt 
is  no  inconsiderable  one. 
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Three  Huguenots  were  among  the  first  residents  of 
Philadelphia— Jean  de  La  Vail,  Edmund  Du  Castle,  and 
Andrew  Doz.  Doz,  who  was  a  reftigee  in  london  at  the 
time  of  Penn's  purchase,  came  over  with  Penn  to  inves- 
tigate the  advisability  of  planting  vineyards.  In  1690 
he  was  rewarded  for  his  services  by  a  grant  of  two 
hundred  acres  of  land,  which  included  the  vineyards  al- 
ready laid  out  along  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  River. 
Settling  upon  this  grant,  he  prospered,  found  himself  a  q,,  ^^ 
wife  and  established  a  worthy  family.     His  grandson, 
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likewi.se  named  Andrew,  became  widely  known  as  a 
thoroughly  public-spirited  citizen  and  gave  away  large 
sums  of  money  for  those  days,  to  numerous  charitable 
and  philanthropic  institutions  of  the  city.  Other  Hugue- 
nots who  were  citizens  of  Philadelphia  at  a  very  early 
date  were  Samuel  Robinett,  Gabriel  Rappe,  and  Nicholas 
Beboteau,  of  the  Isle  of  Rh6,  and  Andrew  of  Nismes. 

In  1684  Andros  Souplis  and  his  wife  came  to  Philadel- 
phia, He  had  lieen  an  officer  in  the  French  army,  was  a 
very  brilliant  young  man,  and  soon  beciune  a  great 
favourite  with  Penn.  He  left  behind  him  one  son, 
Andrew,  who  changed  the  name  to  its  present  form  of 
Suplee. 

Isaac  Roberdeau,  with  his  wife  Mary  Cunyngham,  a 
descendant  of  the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  fled  to  Philadelphia 
from  St.  Christopher  at  an  early  date.  His  son,  Daniel, 
became  one  of  the  leading  merchants  and  first  citizens  of 
Philadelphia.  By  the  year  1756  he  had  become  one  of 
the  managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  hospital,  and  was  a 
leader  among  the  early  Masons,  being  closely  associated 
with  Benjamin  Iianklin,  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
others.  During  the  years  1756-60  he  wojk  a  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  assembly,  and  five  years  later  he  was 
made  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  an 
ardent  patriot  and  gave  himself  unsparingly  to  the  cause 
of  independence.  In  1775  he  served  as  a  colonel  of 
Pennsylvania  troops.  In  1776  he  presided  over  a  public 
meeting  in  Philadelphia  which  wielded  a  large  influence 
in  fiavonr  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  fitted  out  a  couple  of  privateers,  and  when 
one  of  these  vessels  captured  a  rich  prize  with  $22,000  in 
silver  aboard,  he  promptly  placed  the  money  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Congress.  On  July  4,  1776,  while  he  was  a 
member  of  the  council  of  safety,  he  was  chosen  as  first 
brigadier-general  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops.  Later  he 
was  elected  as  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress.  In 
1778  there  was  a  scarcity  of  lead  in  the  American  army, 
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and  Gteneral  Roberdean,  securing  a  leave  of  absence  fix>m 
the  Clongress,  with  his  private  fortune  established  a  fort  An  aj*«»» 
in  Bedford  County  as  protection  against  the  Indians  and 
worked  a  lead  mine  there.  At  the  close  of  the  war  !' 
retired  from  business  as  well  as  from  public  life,  and 
settled  down  in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  where  he  was  •"  tJ- 
quently  in  the  habit  of  entertaining  General  Washington. 
He  died  in  1795. 

His  son,  Isaac,  grandson  of  the  emigrant  of  that  name, 
early  showed  a  love  for  engineering  and  received  the  best 
kind  of  technical  education  which  the  times  afforded. 
In  1791  he  acted  as  assistant  engineer  in  laying  out  the 
city  of  Washington,  and  later  was  engaged  in  canal  con- 
struction in  Pennsylvania.  In  1813  he  was  appointed 
topographical  engineer  in  the  regular  army,  with  the 
rank  of  maior.  In  this  capacity  he  had  charge  of  the 
survey  which  laid  out  the  boundary  line  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent  He 
organized  the  bureau  of  topographical  engineers  in  the 
War  Department,  in  1818,  and  remained  as  its  chief  until 
his  death  in  1829. 

Among  the  records  of  Christ  Episcopal  Church,  of 
Philadelphia,  occur  the  following  names  of  Huguenot 
parents  ( first  entries  alone  being  given )  :  Le  Tort, 
James,  1709 ;  Le  Boyteau,  William,  1711 ;  Voyer,  Peter, 
1713;  Tripeo,  Frederick,  1713;  Chevalier,  Pet«r,  1712; 
Garrigues,  Francis,  1721 ;  Durell,  Moaes,  1731 ;  Fleury, 
Peter,  1731 ;  Le  Dm,  Noel,  1732  ;  Pinnard,  Joseph,  1733 ; 
Benardet,  James,  1733 ;  Doz,  Andrew  ;  Duche,  Jacob, 
1734;  Boyer,  James,  1734;  Bonnett,  John,  1736;  Gar- 
rigues, Peter,  1736  ;  Doutell,  Michael,  1737  ;  Hodnett, 
John,  1737  ;  Boudinot,  Elias,  1738 ;  Brund,  John,  1738 ; 
Purdieu,  Gnilliam,  1738;  La  Rue,  John,  1739;  Le 
Shemile,  Peter,  1741 ;  Le  Gay,  Jacob,  1744  ;  Votaw,  Paul 
Isaac,  1747  ;  Dupeen,  Daniel,  1747  ;  de  Prefontain,  Peter, 
1764 ;  Vidal,  Stephen,  1764 ;  Couche,  Daniel,  1766 ; 
Paca,    John,    1758 ;  Le  Dieu,  Lewis,    1758 ;    LacallaB, 
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James,  1759;  Hill^as,  Michael,  1760.  Among  these 
uames  are  many  which  are  held  in  respect  to-day; 
two  especially  being  worthy  of  notice— Boudinot  and 
Hill^as. 
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CHAPTER  n 
ELIA8  BOUDINOT  AND  STEPHEN  GIBABD 


I 


N  1686,  EliaB  Bondinot,  of  La  Tremblade,  came  to  mj-jj^^ 
New  York.    His  son,  EUaa,  Jr.,  left  New  York  some  i«m 


.time  prior  to  1735  and  established  himself  in  Phila- 
delphia.   There  his  son  Elias  ( third  of  the  name  )  was 
bom  in  1740.    The  boy  received  a  good  classi'^l  educa- 
tion, and  when  the  nsoal  coarse  of  Latin  and  u.eek  was  hii  am* 
completed  he  set  himself  to  study  law  under  the  guidance  J!^  ■"".  J'- 
of  the  famous  Bichard  Stockton.     He  was  an  apt  scholar 
and  soon  achieved  an  enviable  icputation  at  the  bar. 
At  the  opening  of  the  war,  though  still  a  young  man,  he 
was  recognized  as  easily  among  the  most  eminent  lawyers 
which  the  colonies  had  produced.    He  began  his  public 
oaroer  as  commissary-genend  of  prisoners,  in  1777,  and 
the  year  following  was  elected  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress.   Here  his  abilities  were  brought  into  fdll  play  and 
he  soon  became  one  of  the  most  powerfhl  leaders  of  that 
body.    Four  years  after  his  first  election  to  Congress  he  Mambar  of 
was  chosen  as  its  president,  and  in  that  capacity  he  signed  ^"*"" 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  Eng1<uid.     He  then  wished  to  pnaidMt 
take  up  his  law  practice  agaiii,  and  succeeded  for  a  short 
while.     But  he  had  proved  himself  too  valuable  a  public 
servant  for  his  constituents  tc  allow  him  to  remain  in 
private  life,  and  when  the  constitution  was  adopted  he 
was  elected  successively  to  the  first,  second  and  third 
congieaaes.    Li  1796  Washington  appointed  him  Director 
of  the  Mint  at  Philadelphia.     He  held  this  position  until 
1805,  when  he  resigned  and  retired  to  Burlington,  New 
Jersey,  in  order  to  devote  his  attention  to  study  and  Dtactoreftb* 
philantluoplc  work.    He  was  for  many  years  a  trustee 
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of  Princeton  College,  and  in  1805  presented  that  institu- 
tion with  a  valuable  collection  of  specimens  in  natural 
history.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  philanthropic 
work  of  a  religious  nature.  He  served  on  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  was 
generous  in  his  contributions  to  that  cause.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  be- 
coming its  first  president  in  1816.  Other  lines  of  phil- 
anthropic endeavour  in  which  he  was  actively  engaged 
were  the  education  of  deaf  mutes,  the  training  of  young 
men  for  the  ministry,  and  the  relief  of  the  poor.  While 
thus  busily  engaged  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  his  fel- 
lows, he  found  time  to  undertake  many  arduous  studies 
in  biblical  literature,  and  published  a  number  of 
volumes  on  religious  subjects — the  most  famous  of  these 
being  a  reply  to  Tom  Paine.  He  died  in  1821,  full  of 
years  and  good  deeda  In  his  will  be  gave  13,000  acres 
of  land  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  order  that  the  poor 
might  be  able  to  buy  wood  at  a  small  price  ;  3,000  acres 
to  the  Pennsylvania  hospital,  etc.  Among  the  other  be- 
quests was  the  rather  odd  one  of  a  ftind  with  which  to 
buy  spectacles  for  the  aged  poor. 

No  short  sketch  of  his  life  can  do  justice  to  Elias 
Boudinot  To  appreciate  his  real  significance  as  an 
actor  in  the  drama  which  took  place  at  the  founding  of 
the  Republic,  it  is  necessary  to  read  the  history  of  his 
times.  As  lawyer,  statesman,  patriot,  scholar  and  phil- 
anthropist, he  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
the  Revolutionary  period. 

II 

One  of  the  most  interesting  characters  that  France  has 
contributed  to  America  is  Stephen  Oirard,  founder  of 
Girard  College  in  Philadelphia.  He  represented  the  ac- 
cumulative and  thrifty  spirit  of  his  race.  From  a  penni- 
less runaway  he  rose  to  be  merchant,  banker,  multi-million- 
aire, the  richest  man  of  his  day  in  America,  and  at  the 
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end  a  philanthropist  and  benefactor.     He  was  one  of  the 
most  eccentric  of  men  ;  and  his  nomely  "^rihaiae,  drawn  by 
a  sleepy  looking  farm  horse,  was  for  years  to  be  seen 
every  day  except  Sunday  at  about  the  same  hour,  making 
its  way  slowly  along  the  main  business  street  of  his 
adopted  city.    This  description  of  him  is  given  by  a 
recent  writer : '     "His  low,  square,  sturdy  frame  was  in- 
variably clad  in  a  faded  coat  of  an  ancient  and  foreign 
pattern.    His  slouch  hat  half  concealed  a  cold  and  melan- 
choly face  marked  with  deep  lines  of  thought  and  care. 
His  small,  bright  eye  looked  hard  and  cunning,  and  his 
firm,  determined  mouth  and  square  jaw  indicated  the 
indomitable  will  that  lay  beneath  the  uncouth  exterior." 
He  was  born  near  Bordeaux,  in  Prance,  May  24,  1780, 
of  seafaring  parents.    His  childhood  was  unhappy,  and 
at  fourteen  he  ran  away  from  home,  shipping  as  cabin- 
boy  on  a  trading  vessel  bound  for  the  West  Indies.    Dur- 
■  ing  his  voyages  he  read  careftdly  every  book  he  could 
get  hold  of,  and  gained  a  large  fund  of  information.     Of 
a  keen  mind,  he  studied  thoroughly  the  commercial  con- 
ditions and  operations  of  the  countries  he  visit«d.    By 
and  by  he  rose  to  the  command  of  a  ship,  and  presently 
became  ship  owner,  purchasing  vessel  after  vessel  until  his 
fleet  was  famous  the  world  around.     He  made  Philadel- 
phia his  headquarters  in  1777,  and  became  engaged  in 
numerous  enterprises.    His  marriage  to  a  Philadelphia 
shipbuilder's  daughter  was  unhappy,  his  wife  becoming 
insane  and  spending  twenty-five  years  in  an  asylum  be-^ 
fore  death  relieved  her.    This  blasting  of  his  domestic 
happiness,  together  with  his  boyhood  miseries,  embittered 
him,  and  led  him  to  assume  a  harsh  and  cynical  exterior 
foreign  to  his  real  nature. 

He  bent  all  his  energies  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth, 
and  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  miser.    The  truth  would 
Beem  to  be,  however,  that  all  this  time  he  had  the  fixed  thropist 
purpose  of  founding  an  institution  that  should  through 
>  W.  H.  Kirkbride. 
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gpneratioDs  feed,  clothe  and  educate  the  bumble  and 
homeless.  Rich  as  he  was,  his  tastes  were  of  the  sim- 
plest. Indeed,  he  lived  in  obscurity,  in  a  small  house  on 
an  unattractive  side  street,  and  it  is  said  his  personal  ex- 
penses were  not  so  great  as  those  of  his  clerVs.  His 
break&st  and  supper  usually  consisted  of  biscuits  and 
milk,  while  for  dinner  he  occasionally  allowed  himself  a 
little  meat 

His  eccentricities  were  many,  and  the  stories  told  of 
him  well  illustrate  this  side  of  his  character.  We  give 
two  or  three  which  are  thoroughly  characteristic.  He 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  promiscuously,  and 
seldom,  if  ever,  gave  to  beggars.  A  very  poor  man  once 
knocked  at  his  door,  begging  for  bread  to  save  his  wife 
and  children  from  starvation.  Girard  drove  him  roughly 
away,  but  secretly  followed  him  home,  and,  finding  that 
he  had  spoken  the  truth,  ordered  the  baker  to  leave  four 
loaves  a  day  at  the  house  until  the  man  procured  work 
enough  to  support  his  family. 

He  had  the  greatest  contempt  for  any  one  who  professed 
religion  and  did  not  practice  it,  but  respected  the  man  of 
religion  who  was  honest  and  straightforward  in  his  deal- 
ings. One  of  the  few  men  that  he  trusted  implicitly 
was  a  Mr.  Inglis,  an  expert  accountant,  and  a  man  of 
dneere  religious  opinions.  ReoogniziL^  bis  value  and 
his  honesty,  Girard  offered  him  the  positi  >  of  cashier  in 
his  bank,  which  was  refbsed.  "  You  and  I  serve  diflTer- 
ent  masters,  Mr.  Girard,  and  could  never  agree."  His 
views  were  respected  and  nothing  ftirther  was  said  on  the 
subject 

To  get  a  subscription  fipom  Stephen  Girard  was  not  an 
easy  matter.  It  required  tact  and  the  right  introduction 
and  many  fiailed  while  a  few  succeeded.  It  is  told  that 
Samuel  Coates,  a  genial  Quaker,  was  one  of  the  few  men 
who  knew  how  to  approach  the  eooentric  millionaire. 
He  was  a  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and 
called  on  Girard  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  tho 
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Bopport  of  that  institution.  "Well,  how  much  do 
yon  want,  Coatest"  asked  Girard  in  hisosoal  brusqae 
tonus.  "Just  what  thee  pleases  to  give,  Stephen," 
quietly  replied  the  Qoaker.  Oirard  wrote  ont  a  check 
for  12,000,  and,  handing  it  to  Mr.  Coates,  was  snr- 
prised  to  see  that  gentleman  pocket  it  without  looking 
at  the  amount  "  What !  you  don't  look  to  see  how 
much  I  give  you!"  cried  Oirard  incredulously.  "  Beg- 
gars must  not  be  choosers,  Stephen,"  replied  the 
Quaker. 

"Give  me  back  my  check  and  I  will  change  it,"  said 
Girard  after  a  moment's  pause. 

"  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush,  thee 
knows,  Stephen,"  mildly  replied  the  Quaker.  Without 
another  word  Girard  sat  down  and  wrote  him  out  a  second 
check  for  $6,000. 

His  fitrm  on  the  outskirts  of  Philadelphia  was  one  of  OMMting 
the  best  in  the  country,  and  while  living  in  town  he  often  '  "* 
drove  out  before  breakfast  to  see  that  all  was  going  well. 
He  was  very  exacting  with  his  hired  hands,  and  never 
trusted  the  management  of  his  farm  to  any  one  else,  but 
ran  it  himself,  as  he  did  all  his  affairs.  Arriving  one 
morning  a  little  earlier  than  usual  he  was  greatly  annoyed 
at  not  finding  hitu  man  at  work  on  a  fence  that  he  was 
building.  The  man's  wife,  noticing  Girard  approaching 
the  house,  hurriedly  awoke  her  husband  and  sent  him  to 
his  duties  by  way  of  the  back  door.  After  visiting  the 
house  Girard  retumod  to  the  fence,  and  seeing  the  man  at 
his  post  reprimanded  him  for  being  late.  "Pd  been 
here,  sir,  but  went  back  for  a  spade,"  said  the  workman. 
•'You  lie !  I  went  and  put  my  hand  in  your  bed  and 
found  it  warm,"  replied  Girard,  and  he  discharged  the 
man  on  the  spot. 

Not  only  aid  he  personally  supervise  the  a£Gtiii8  of  his  Ju  JJ*5|J*"* 
farm,  but  also  prided  himself  on  performing  much  of  the 
manual  labour.    He  frequently  killed  as  many  as  fifty 
steers  with  the  assistance  of  one  hired  man,  and  in 
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harvest-time  would  spen.l  twelve  hours  at  a  time  with  the 
pitchfork  loading  the  hay  wagon. 

This  was  the  man  who  at  the  opening  of  the  War  oj 
ISl"*  bought  out  the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and 
during  t!.e  war  was  the  financial  mainstay  of  the  govern- 
ment In  1814  when  the  government  calle<i  for  a  1  oanof 
•6.000,000  the  subscriptions  amounted  to  only  *f>^^' 
Sle  ci^it  of  the  country  was  at  its  lowest  ebb;  but 
Giranl  had  faith  in  the  nation  and  saveil  the  day  by 
coming  out  from  behind  the  rampurts  of  his  hmk  and 
Syncing  the  enti^.  sum.  He  did  not  stickle  about  the 
Jnter^t ;  he  had  faith,  and  he  could  wait  for  that,  he 

**ln  childhood  Qirard  had  sustained  an  accident  which 
blinded  one  of  his  eyes  and  gave  a  distorted  twist  to  his 
fixtures.    The  bitterne«  attendant  upon  this  w"  Prob- 
ably the  cause  in  part  of  his  shyness  and  unsocial  habite^ 
Many  of  his  contemporaries  thought  him  harsh  and  re- 
clusive, but  this  opinion  undonbtedly  arose  fronahis man- 
ner rather  than  fh>m  any  lack  of  kindness  and  humanity 
in  Giraid's  heart,  for  the  open  record  of  his  life  is  suffi- 
cient   evidence  of   his  altruistic  nature.     Dnring  the 
epidemic  of  yellow  fever  which  swept  over  Philadelphia  m 
1793  he  was  instiumental  in  organizing  a  hospitol  for  the 
plague-stricken  people  and  gave  l»»^»y*«f  „.^^T.^"" 
no  one  could  be  hired  to  take  charge  of^  Gn^  him- 
self  although  his  business  interests  suffered  greatly  from 
^s^ZZ,   went  to  the  hospital  and  for  si^y  day- 
iLurS  w/th   might  and  main  to  establish  order  and 

"' Duri^his  life  he  gave  thousands  of  dollar  to  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  for  public  improvements  and  was  a 
liberal  contributor  to  many  churches  and  various  chari- 
ties. At  his  death  ho  left  about  nine  million  dollars  to 
philanthropic  enterprises,  his  principal  bequest  being  the 
orphanage  known  as  Oirard  College.  This  unique  insb. 
Sou  rLiv€«  nrphanB  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten 
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yeans  incltwive,  educateH  them  uiuU>r  excelleut  uiuslera, 
trains  them  for  mechiinical,  ajjricultural  or  coniim'nial 
purmiits,  and  at  the  end  of  eight  year ;  gives  them  n  fur- 
ther stJiit  in  life  by  finding  tliem  h  «ituble  iHmitions  in 
their  chonen  trades.  Thus  tliousands  of  i)oor  boys  have 
been  cared  for  and  reared  into  tiseful,  upright  men  ;  and 
many  generations  of  well-trained  and  worthy  citizens 
have  reason  to  rise  up  and  eaJl  Stephen  Girard  blessed. 
The  college  has  had  a  remarkable  suceess.  Financially  gXwii..nt 
the  estate  increased  in  value  until  it  is  estimated  at 
thirty  eight  millions  and  the  annual  expi'nditures  of  the 
college  are  over  half  a  million,  as  Jigainst  forty  seven 
thousand  dollars  at  the  beginning.  Fifteen  millions  have 
been  spent  upon  the  maintenance  and  enlargement  of  the 
institution,  which  has  an  enr«)llment  of  1,650.  A  prefer- 
ence is  given  to  orphan  boys  from  riiiladelphia,  secondly, 
to  those  bom  elsewhere  in  Pennsylvania,  thirdly,  to  those 
bom  in  New  York  city,  and  lastly,  to  those  born  In  New 
Orleans— these  hist  iv  <  being  the  first  cities  he  visited 
after  reaching  America. 

The  will  pro'  Kl»>d  strictly  that  no  sectarian  teaching  hob-^^^ 
should  ever  be  allowed  in  the  college,  but  said :     "My   provuion 
d(«ire  is  that  all  Instructors  and  teachers  In  the  college 
shall  take  pains  to  iiistlll  i  nto  the  minds  of  the  sclmlars  the 
purest  principles  oi  morality,  so  that,  on  their  i  utrance 
into  active  life,  they  may,  from  iii«llnation  and  habit, 
evince  benevolence  towards  their  fellow  creatures,  and  a 
love  of  truth,  sobriety  and  Industry,  adopting  at  the  Kime 
time  such  religious  tenets  as  their  matured  reason  may  Pure  Morality 
enable  them  to  prefer." 

This  French- American,  who  wished  to  spare  other  boys 
the  sorrows  of  his  own  early  life,  not  only  has  the  credit 
of  founding  a  distinctive  Institution  of  noble  aim,  but  of 
being  a  pioneer  In  great  gifts  by  rich  men  for  educational  a  now. 
and  philanthropic  purposes.  His  was  the  first  large  and  Bsampi* 
benefaction  of  its  kind  in  the  country ;  and  in  Girard 
College  he  i«ared  both  a  monument  and  an  example. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  BAYARDS  AND  OTHER  FAMILIES 

I 

r-TH— TRADITION  traces  the  Bayard  family  hack  to 
^P^tt  ^t  F^nch  Knight  who  wa«  clubbed  ''«an. 
J  peurTsanB  r^proche  "  (without  fear  aod  wUh^ 
nnt  rP«roach)  The  history  of  the  American  Bayw^ 
7^X:S^  with  Nicholas  Bayard,  a  Hup  .not  ^ 
ZTJoZi  into  Holland  after  the  -«««--  «^f^^,^/ 

tholumew  and  settled  in  ^^^^^^ ,  J^^f  tt  Ca 
Judith,  marrie'^  Peter  Btnyvesant,  the  la«^  otiheDu^h 
governors  of  New  Amsterdam,  and  one  of  his  sons  m«r^ 
KTtuyvesant's  sister.  From  this  alliance  sprang 
N^ir^lthazar,  and  Peter  Bayard,  the  founders  of  the 
American  branches  of  the  family.  h«««m  of 

Nicholas  and  Balthazar  became  P"""*"""*  «*^"  j' 
New  York,  while  Peter,  offending  his  arlstocrattc  bteth^ 
~„bv  joining  the  Labadist^  went  to  Bohemia  Manor  and 
^JS  the  Delaware  branch.  No  American  fiunily 
^a  1^  honourable  mK.rd  than  the  Delaware  B»ya«ta, 
i^o  f^r  generation  after  generation  have  ^°  «f «"  ^^ 
The  publte  wel&re,  as  the  following  bnef  sketeh  of  some 

of  its  members  will  show.  «»„„,  ma    in 

Colonel  John  Bayard,  born  in  Bohemia  Manor^d.,  in 

17^  was  the  irreat-grar.dson  of  Peter  Bayard.    When  he 

there  5>mmenced  his  commercial  «*^-  ««  !^7i 
miccessful  in  business,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  was 
Sf^  a^ong  thTIeading  merchants  of  that  flourishing 
S?y  He  was  I  patriot  through  and  throng^  and  as  he 
^  ^  "an  of  St  Jong  character  he  soon  became  a  vital 
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force  in  the  growing  resentment  against  British  oppres- 
sion and  the  movement  for  independence.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  tc  Join  the  fiuuous  orguuizatiun  known  as  the 
Sons  of  liberty,  and  in  spite  of  the  iivjury  to  his  busi- 
ness which  it  entailed,  he  was  one  of  the  first  merchants  to 
sign  the  non-importation  agreement  of  October,  1766.  In 
1774  he  was  elected  to  the  Provincial  Congress ;  two  years 
later  he  became  a  meuiber  of  the  Council  of  8:ifety.  Dur- 
ing the  campaign  of  1776-7  he  wuh  in  the  field  ut  the  head 
of  a  Pennsylvania  regiment  So  brave  a  Mildier  was  he 
that  after  the  battle  of  Priuceton  Washington  compli- 
mented aiJi  in  perr  .>..  upon  iiit<  gallantry  in  tliat  action. 
The  year  follow*  ii     ''p  ag.uti  took  up  his  l^islative  duties, 

thn  rvnuB^lvania  house  of  assem- 
..i  <.    tted  to  the  supreme  ex»*'ntive 
y  i ...  >leted  his  public  senrii-es  Dy 
f    iie  Continental  Cong^ews.     Ue 
deuerred  to  be  remem it-red,  in  the  phrase  of  ">;,.(  r'.ft  as 
« a  patriot  of  singular  parity  of  character.'' 

Samuel  Bayard,  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1767,  was  the  ^^^ 
fourth  son  of  Colonel  John  Bayard.  H*  ;;ruduat«d  from 
Princeton  w  th  tiie  cUi*  ■  1T34,  stu«ll  i  law  t'  com- 
menced his  practice  in  'ailadelphia.  In  1791  he  was 
made  clerk  of  the  Unite**  States  Supreme  Court,  but  left 
that  position  in  1794  to  become  the  agent  of  the  govern- 
ment in  prosecuting  the  claims  Vfore  the  British  Court  of 
Admiralty.  On  his  return  fr  iip  London  he  settled  in 
New  York  and  commanded  a  large  .  J  lucrative  practice. 
W  hile  living  in  New  York  he  h  ume  instrumental  in 
founding  the  New  York  HiatoHca!  Society.  In  1806  he 
pnnhased  a  lK!antiful  estate  \n  Piinoeton,  New  Jersey, 
becoming  ^  <  juntiy  squire  aid  philanthropist.  He  at- 
tendee. :4essii  u  lifter  session  of  the  state  legislature,  and  for 
many  yetus  was  the  presiding  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  of  Somerest  County.  Among  other  things,  he 
was  associated  with  Elias  Boudinot  in  forming  the  Ameri- 
can ikibie  Society,  and  was  out-  of  the  founders  and  patrons 
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of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Priiipetoii,  He  died  in 
IMO. 

Jauira  AHiietou  Uityard,  Hon  of  Dr.  James  Asbeton 
Ikiyard,  and  nephew  of  Colonel  John  Bayard,  was  born 
in  Philadelphra  in  1767.  He  graduated  from  2*riuoeton 
in  1784  in  the  Kime  claHs  with  his  cousin  Samuel.  Three 
years  later  he  wsts  admiitod  to  the  Lir  and  located  in 
Wilmington,  Dt-l.  His  ability  o  u  lawyer  was  soon 
reoogniztnl,  and  at  the  time  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  in 
1706,  he  was  already  among  the  most  prominent  men  in 
the  profession.  A  ymr  after  his  electiop  to  Congress  he 
achieved  a  national  rejmtation  by  his  mu».  gement  of  the 
impeachment  of  VV^illiam  Blount  Mis  power  as  an  orator 
and  his  wide  knowle<lge  of  constitutional  law  soon  brought 
him  to  the  fore  in  Congn-ss,  and  he  rapidly  developtnl 
into  a  leader  of  the  Fwlcmlist  party.  In  1801,  when  the 
choice  lay  between  Bnrr  and  Jefferson,  Bayard  was  influ- 
ential, together  with  Hamilton,  in  swinging  the  scales  in 
favour  of  Jefferson.  Tnat  same  year  he  declined  an  ap- 
pointment as  Minister  to  France.  From  1804  to  1813  he 
represented  Delaware  in  the  United  States  Setiate.  Pres- 
ident Mijdison  selecte*!  Biiyard  as  a  joint  commissioner 
to  act  with  Albert  Gallatin,  John  Adams  and  Henry  Clay 
in  arnnging  terms  of  peiice  with  Grejit  Britain  in  1814, 
and  he  was  prominent  in  the  negotiations  which  brought 
about  the  tn»aty  of  Ghent.  While  in  Europe  he  con- 
tracted a  serious  illni>SH,  and  returned  to  his  home  in 
Wilmington  only  to  die  «>arly  in  the  following  year. 

Richard  Henry  Bsiyard,  his  eldest  son,  was  bom  in 
Wilmington  in  1796,  gradimtsd  from  Princeton  in  1814, 
and  then  devotetl  himself  to  the  law.  He  was  a  brilliant 
lawyer,  and  in  1836  was  made  United  States  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

His  youngest  brother,  James  Asheton,  was  born  in 
1779.  He,  too,  b.ecame  a  lawyer,  and  won  high  distinc- 
tion at  the  bar.  He  was  federal  attorney  for  Delawiuo 
during  the  administration  of  President  Van  Buren,  and 
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in  1861  he  became  a  Senator  from  that  state,  continuing 
until  1869.  He  was  for  a  long  time  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  judiciary,  and  waa  generally  esteemed  for 
the  high  sense  of  public  honour  which  he  evinced  on 
numerous  occasions. 

His  son,  Thomas  Francis  Bayard,  was  bom  in  Wil- 
mington in  1828.  He  waa  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1861 
and  practised  law  until  he  was  elected  to  succeed  his 
father  iu  the  Senate  in  1868.  He  served  a8  Senator  until 
1886,  when  he  became  Secretary  of  State.  In  1^33  be 
was  appointed  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 

U 

The  Dach6  family  is  descended  from  Jacques  Duchd,  a  Th«  oucht 
nativo  of  La  Rochelle,  who  was  naturalized  iu  England  '•■""" 
iu  1682  with  his  wife,  Mary,  and  two  sons,  Arnold  and 
Anthony.  Anthony  came  to  Staten  Island  at  an  early 
date  and  removed  to  Philadelphia  a  few  years  prior  to 
1700.  His  son  Jacob,  bcrn  in  Philadelphia  in  1708,  was 
the  father  of  the  Reverend  Jacob  Duch^  a  noted  clergy- 
man of  his  day.  He  wp  i  born  at  Phihtdelphia  in  1737, 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  when  he 
was  twenty  years  old,  and  then  went  to  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land, to  pursue  his  studies  further.  In  1759  the  Bishop 
of  Loudon  hoeu<ied  him  to  preach  in  the  Philadelphia 
churches,  and  that  same  year  he  returned  to  (his  country. 
He  was  u  very  popular  preacher  and  by  177r»  had  become 
rector  of  Chrita  Church,  the  leading  Kpiscopol  congrega- 
tion of  Philadelphia  at  the  time.  He  has  come  down  to 
us  in  history  as  the  mip^ster  who  delivennl  the  prayer  at 
the  opening  of  the  first  Continental  Coufrress— a  prayer  so 
patriotic  and  reverent  withal  that  the  asHenibkHl  patriots 
gave  him  a  vote  of  thanks.  In  1776  he  was  chosen  chap- 
lain of  Congress.     He  died  in  1798. 

Ill 
The  Du  Pont  fnmilj-,  long  know.i  its  ihe  great  powder  JJ*  »"''*"' 
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maDufactorers  of  the  country,  are  descended  from  an  old 
Huguenot  family  of  R<>u«u  in  France.  Du  Tout  de  Ne- 
mours was  the  founder  of  the  family.  His  story  has  been 
written  by  G.  tkshelle,  and  published  by  Gillaumin  in 
Paris.  A  writer  in  the  Magazine  of  A  merican  History,  for 
March,  1889,  reviews  the  Memoir.  The  Du  Pont  works 
at  Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  their  brunches  and  busi- 
neaaes  in  other  plai^  have  given  them  a  commercial 
reputation  hardly  equalled  in  any  other  ciilling.  During 
the  long  period  from  the  beginning  of  tlie  last  century  to 
our  own  time  many  members  of  the  Du  Pont  family  have 
gained  distinction  by  their  st^rvices  in  the  army  and  navy. 
Tiiey  were  represented  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  in  the 
Civil  War  Admiral  Du  Pont  and  Colonel  Henry  Du  Pont 
were  both  men  of  mark. 

Du  Pout  de  Nemours  waa  born  in  Paris  in  1739.  He 
was  pre<;ocious,  nottnl  at  his  twelfth  year  for  his  knowl- 
iHlge,  and  at  twenty  submitted  to  Choist'ul  a  plan  for  en- 
eouijiging  agriculture,  establishing  domestic  free  trade, 
suppressing  taxes,  and  remo«lelling  the  financial  system  of 
France.  Hf  w;w  soon  rifognized  an  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  able  publicists  and  wononiists  of  France. 
He  was  the  most  ehivalrie  champion  of  lilx-rty  in  France, 
according  to  Ma«lauie  de  8tael,  and  successively  urged 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  repeal  of  the  game  laws, 
liberty  if  the  pi-ess,  relief  from  the  laws  controlling 
lal)our,  reform  in  public  charity, '  he  rei)eal  of  monopolies, 
and  other  public  oppressions  and  abuses.  Benjamin 
Franklin  especially  commended  his  economic  tables.  If 
Fruuce  had  heeded  him,  the  French  Revolution  would 
not  ha\  e  Inn-n  necessary.  He  was  f«K.  much  of  a  reformer 
to  1h'  a<  ceptable  to  a  corrupt  court,  and  during  the  stress 
i-f  the  Revolution,  his  life  being  in  p«'ril,  lie  escajjed  to 
America,  where  his  eldest  h*mi  ha<i  establishetl  himself. 
Jefferstju,  who  IiimI  known  liini  in  France,  heartily  wel- 
conntl  him  to  the  VnitiHl  State**.  He  laboimni  l«)  effect 
Jefferson's  purjxtse  of  siHuriug  Louisiana  by  purchase 
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from  Napoleon,  having  returned  to  France  after  the  Revo- 
lution. When  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba,  Du  Pont 
again  took  refuge  in  the  United  States,  and  lived  with 
his  sons  near  Wilmington  until  his  death  in  1817,  in  his 
seventy-seventh  year. 

His  second  son,  Ir^n^  was  the  founder  of  the  powder 
works.  He  had  shared  imprisonment  with  his  father, 
and  on  reaching  the  United  States  in  1798  found  the  great 
need  of  a  domestic  supply  of  good  gunpowder.  He  re- 
turned to  France  to  study  its  manufacture,  came  back  to 
this  country,  and  from  a  small  beginning  built  up  a  busi- 
ness which  has  become  one  of  the  notable  industries  of 
the  country.     He  died  in  1834. 

Admiral  Du  Pont,  one  of  the  distinguished  officers  of  Admini 
the  United  States  Navy,  was  the  st.n  of  Victor,  older  fr^^S  r"?.' 
brother  of  Irdn^,  and  engaged  with  him  in  business.  It 
was  Admiral  Du  Pont  who  was  the  commander  and  hero 
of  the  Port  Royal  Expedition.  This  descendant  of  a 
Huguenot  won  that  unexpecte<l,  absolute  and  'decisive 
victory  which  tlirilled  the  loyal  hearts  of  the  country 
with  hope  and  thankfulness,  coming  as  it  did  when  only 
such  a  victory  could  counterbalance  the  alarm  caused  by 
the  defeat  at  Bull  Run.  The  story  of  this  remarkable 
expedition  is  told  by  General  Egbert  L.  Viele  in  the 
Magazine  of  American  History,  October,  1885.  Admiral 
Du  Pont  had  to  attack  with  his  fleet  the  great  forts 
which  guarde<l  the  harbour  of  Port  Royal,  in  order  to 
estiiblish  a  system  of  blockade  that  would  cripple  the 
Confederacy.  There  were  20,000  soldiers  and  5,000 
sailors  under  the  iulmiral's  command,  and  his  fleet  con- 
sisted of  seventy-seven  vessels,  including  tmnsports.  It 
was  a  motley  collection,  iiud  storms  had  to  he  overcome 
as  well  as  forts ;  but  the  brave  and  able  rommauder  car- 
ried out  his  plan,  won  a  decisive  and  crushing  victory, 
and  matched  Farragut's  daring  strategy  at  New  Orleans. 

"The  planning  of  the  bombardment,  the  manning  of  ABHUiwit 
the  ships,  and  the  effe<'tive  work  done  by  the  fleet,"  says  """'  victorjr 
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General  Viele,  "will  p,u«  into  luHtory  as  one  of  the  most 
succcasful  achievemeuU.  of  the  kind,  m  it  marked  an  era 
in  naval  warfare.     It  wjw  the  tii-st  t  line  th;it  the  powerfu  1 
auxiliary  of  8t«am  wa«  brought  to  play  such  u  decided 
part  in  war  oiH-rations.     .     .     .     Du  Pont  had  planned 
the  attack  with  the  utmost  precision.     Every  vessel  had 
its  designated  plaoe.     The  tleet  saih-d  in  the  form  of  an 
ellipse,  each  ship  to  deliver  its  fire  at  «u'h  fort  m  it  piiacd 
abreast.     Three  times  this  circle  of  deatli  pnasod  in  its 
relentless  couree.     For  four  hours  the  terrible  duel  waa 
maintained,  and  then  after  a  well  dire<led  broadside  from 
the  W'oAimA,  all  was  over.     .     .     .     Such  utter  destruc- 
tion probably  never  overtook  a  fortification." 

In  a  private  letter,  dated  on  board  the  flagsliip  Wabash, 
Fort  Royal,  Noveml)cr  9,  1861,  Adminil  Du  Pont  wrote  : 
During  the  disheartening  eveutfl  of  our  passage  my 
faith  never  gave  way ;  but  at  some  moments  it  seemed 
appalling  (referring  to  a  severe  storm  that  scattered  the 
fleet  and  wreckwl  a  tmmber  of  vi-ssels).     On  the  other 
hand,  I  permit  no  elation  at  our  success.     Yet  I  cannot 
refrain  from  telli-.g  you  that  it  ha«  been  more  complete 
and  brilliant  than  I  ever  could  huve  believed. 
I  kept  under  way  and  imid.'  three  turns,  though  I  pa^ 
five  times  between  the  forts.     I  couhl  get  none  of  my  big 
frigates   up.     I    Mieve  my   plan   was  clever.     I  stood 
against  the  side,  and  hjul  the  management  the  better  in 
consequence.     The  confiden<-e  of  the  enemy  was  extreme 
that  they  could  drive  us  away.     Tliey  fought  bmvely, 
and  their  rifle  guns  never  mi«ed.     They  aimed  at  one 
bridge,  where  they  knew  they  could  make  a  hole  if  they 
were  lucky.     A  shot  in  the  centre  let  water  into  the  after 
magazine ;  but  I  saved  a  hundred  lives  by  kwping  under 
way  and  bearing  in  close.     I  never  con«<iv,Kl  such  a  fire 
as  that  of  this  ship  on  her  second  turn,  and  I  am  told  that 
Its  elTect  upon  the  spectators  outside  of  her  was  intense. 
I  learn  that  when  they  saw  our  flag  flying  on  shore  the 
troops  were  iK»werlp«H  to  cheer,  but  wept" 
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On  the  reception  of  the  official  dispatches  iu  Waahiug- 
tou,  the  general  order  waa  issued  by  oocretary  Gideon 
Wells,    "that  to  commemorate  this  signal  victory    a 
national  salute  bo  fired  from  each  navy  yard,  at  meridin 
on  the  day  after  the  reception  of  this  order." 

IV 
John  Stephen  Benezett  waa  the  founder  of  the  family  of 
that  name.     He  was  bom  in  Abbeville  in  1682,  at  the 
Revocation  was  taken  to  Holland,  and  from  thence  to 
England  in  1716.     He  settled  in  Philadelphia  in  1731  and 
became  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  city,  having  the 
distinction  of  being  tlie  first  city  trciisurer.     He  waa  also  n,,,  city 
one  of  the  leading  members  of  tht;  Society  of  Friends,  and  '''•••""' 
for  some  years  waa  a  pillar  in  the  Moravian  church.     Of 
his  three  sons,  one  became  a  miyor  in  the  Revolution, 
while  Anthony,  the  youngest,  grew  into  one  of  the  most 
philanthropic  ciliwus  of  Philadelphia.     He  advocated 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  and  was  zealous  in  pro- 
moting their  education,  opening  a  night  school  for  their 
benefit  and  showing  his  sincerity  by  teaching  in  it  him 
self.    He  deserves  to  rank  aa  the  earliest  abolitionist  who  Anthony  ftr.t 
openly  dared  U)  express  his  views,  a  pamphlet  of  his  en-  aKh.i,„i.. 
titlad  Conaideratiotu  on  the  Keeping  of  Negnm  being  the 
first  anti-sUivery  work  published  in  America.     During 
tiie  Revolution  he  waa  active  in  relieving  the  sufferings 
of  prisoners  and  wounded,  thus  being  in  a  way  the  fore- 
bear of  the  Red  Cross  Society. 


Michael  Hillegas  was  the  son  of  a  reftigee  who  fled  mici-i 
to  the  Palatinate  shortly  after  the  Revocation.  He  was  IJii"^ 
bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1728  and  amaased  a  considerable 
fortune  in  the  sugar  refining  business.  He  was  an  ardent 
patriot  and  at  an  early  date  placed  himself  and  his  for- 
tunes at  the  service  of  the  cause  of  independence.  He 
waa  made  the  first  treasurer  of  the  United  Statrs,  and  bis 
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iategrity  and  financial  ability  made  him  a  "tower  of 
Btrengtli "  during  the  dreariest  and  most  hopelen  days  of 
the  Be\olution.  Among  the  many  descendant*  of  the 
Hillegas  family  may  be  named  the  Honoorable  John 
lohD  Richarda  Richards,  who  was  a  member  of  CongresB  in  1796,  and  for 
many  years  prominent  in  legal  and  political  circles  in 
Pennsylvania. 

VI 

Hogaenots  were  among  the  earliest  settlei-s  of  German- 
town,  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.    Within  thrw  years 
of  the  date  of  settlem-^nt  we  find  Jean  Le  Bruu,  Jean 
Dedier,  Wigard  and  (Jerhart  Levering  luentiontMl  m  h««ds 
of  faniilies.     The  pcouliaily  Gorman  names  Gerhart  and 
Wigard  were  due  to  the  fact  that  the  father  of  the  emi- 
grants, Doctor  Rosier  Levering,  a  reftijyov  to  Germany, 
married  a  German  lady  named  Elizabeth  Vau  der  Walle, 
both  sons  being  born  on  German  soil.    Tlic  Leverings 
have  been  prominent  in  Pennsylvania  for  many  years. 
Wigard,  a  man  of  strong  character,  was  the  founder  of 
Roxborough.     Among   Gerhart's  descendants   may  be 
mentioned  the    HouourabU    Joshua  Levering  and  the 
Right  Reverend  J.  Mortimer  Levering. 

T!-.e  descendants  of  James  De  la  Plalne,  son  of  Nicholas 
De  la  Plaine,  who  came  to  New  Amsterdam  via  Holhind 
prior  to  166.S,  are  numerous  in  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land. James  settled  in  Germantown  in  1691,  b*?canie  a 
leader  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  died  in  1760.  Be- 
sides James,  four  daughters  of  Nicholas  De  la  Plame 
came  to  Philadelphia  at  about  the  same  period ;  Eliza- 
beth, wife  of  Casper  Hoodt;  Judith,  wife  of  Thomas 
Griffith  ;  Susanna,  wife  of  ArnoM  Cassel ;  and  Crejaune, 
wife  of  Ives  Belangde,— the  last  three  being  married  in 
Philadelphia.  John  and  Joseph  De  \a  Plaine,  grandsons 
of  James,  and  the  latter  an  officer  in  the  Revolution, 
removed  to  Maryland  and  established  a  numerous 
progeny. 
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The  Garrigues  family,  repreaented  in  Philadelphia  by 
William  H.  and  Samoel  E.  Oairigaed,  traoes  its  deiioent 
fh>m  the  Churric  &mily,  of  Monpellier,  in  Languedoc.  At 
the  Bevocation,  David  Qarric  fled  to  England,  where  the 
name  became  Oarrick  ;  while  another  brother  took  refuge 
in  Germany,  whence  under  the  modified  name  of  Oar- 
rigoes,  his  deeoendanta  established  themselves  in  Phila- 
delphia shortly  after  1700. 

Richard  De  Charms,  one  of  the  befit  known  Hveden- 
borgian  preachers  of  the  first  half  of  the  oenturj,  who 
held  saccessftil  pastorates  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
New  York,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1796. 

Abram  Markos,  or  Marcou,  was  a  diatingiiiHlied  resi- 
dent of  the  city  prior  to  and  daring  the  Revolution.  He 
Wis  born  in  the  Danish  West  Indies  in  1729,  and  was 
desccaded  from  Count  Maroon,  a  native  of  Montlieliard, 
in  French-Comte,  who  settleil  in  the  Antilles  and  beoune 
a  prosperous  planter.  Abram  came  to  Philadelphia  when 
he  snis  a  young  man  and  traded  extensively  between 
Philadelphia  and  Santa  Cruz,  where  he  was  largely  in- 
terested in  raising  sugar.  He  acquired  a  considerable 
holding  of  real  estate,  one  of  his  plots  being  the  land  on 
which  the  government  buildings  now  Htand.  In  1774  he 
organized  the  company  of  light  horse  now  so  famous  as 
the  "city  troon"  of  Philadelphia,  and  became  its  first 
captain.  A  yew  later  he  presented  the  company  with  a 
silk  flag,  the  first  flag  to  bear  the  thirteen  stripes  sym- 
bolical of  the  thirteen  colonies  struggling  for  freedom. 
As  he  was  a  Danish  subject,  the  neutrality  proclamations 
of  the  king  of  Denmark  prevented  him  fh)m  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  Revolution. 

The  Pennsylvania  branch  of  the  Chevalier  family  was  jha 
founded  by  Pierre  Chevalier,  who  settled  in  Philadelphia  "'"*" 
in  1720.     His  father,  of  a  noble  fiunily  of  Bretagne,  flwl 
to  England,  where  Pierre  was  born.     Before  emigratii  g 
to  this  country,  Pierre  married  an  English  lady.     He 
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left  tw«»  jwms  ivtor  and  John,  whose  ioiiH  became  proml- 
ueut  merehauU*  of  th«  city.  HIb  dauRhtere  married  well, 
and  among  their  descendants  may  be  numbered  Judjje 
Samuel  Breem-,  of  New  Jerfley,  and  Professor  Edward  E. 
Salisbury,  of  Yale. 

Other  Hujfuenot  niunes  which  occur  among  the  emi- 
grants to  Philadelphia  before  17r»0  are :  Montadon,  l^ 
CoUe,  Casser,  Remy,  Huyett,  Rcmley,  RanHi*  '^uffranoe, 
Bouton,  Kena,  Du  Bois,  !>•  Brant,  and  Piquart, 

VIII 
I^iucaster  CDuuty  was  a  place  of  refuge  for  many 
Htiguenots.  In  the  days  befor*^  a  iM>rmaneut  sj-ttlement 
had  be<m  effwiwl,  there  were  several  Huguenots  in  that 
i«gion  who  wen-  engiiRed  in  trading  with  the  Indians. 
Among  these  wius  Captain  James  Ijetort,  who  with  his 
sons  is  frequently  luentionetl  an  being  in  the  government's 
employ.     He  aflerwanls  settlfHl  in  Philadelphia. 

Samuel  Boyer  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  regular  settlers 
U»  arrive,  coming  in  1710.  The  Boyer  family  in  France 
is  a  large  and  honourable  one,  and  the  American  Boyers 
are  worthy  of  their  heredity.  Members  are  to  bo  found 
throughout  Pennsylvania,  and  mention  may  be  made  of 
Honourable  II.  luy  Boyer,  General  Philip  Boyer,  of  the 
War  of  1812,  Honourable  Benjamin  M.  Boyer,  member 
of  Congrca*  in  1864,  Colonel  Zachur  Boyer,  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  Honourable  Hi'iiy  K.  Boyer,  Treasurer  of  the 
State  and  Director  of  the  Unitcfl  Ftates  Mint  at  Phila- 
delphia. 

As  n«^w8  of  the  colony  spn  !;d  «mong  the  exiles  in  the 
Palatinate,  they  camo  over  in  large  numbers.  Tiey  !id 
not  Bupi>ort  any  separate  church  organization  of  their 
owr,  having  united  with  other  churches  while  in  Ger- 
many, but  it  is  o-eordwl  that  Lewi«  Boehm,  pastor  of  the 
First  Befornjetl  Church  in  Lancnste.  in  1771,  used  to  de- 
liver frequent  sennons  in  French.  The  following  refugees 
were  members  of  this  church  :    Viller,  De  Gaston,  Mel- 
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chior  Boyer,  Bcaachamp,  Fortune,  Fortuuey,  Fen*e, 
Fortunet,  Lu  Rou,  Km-quc,  BoniM'tt,  Marqwt,  Rosier,  De 
Dieo,  AlK'imuid,  Huttler,  lU*rott,  Le  Fever,  Tr/»)ert,  Lo 
Crone,  IX'lancey,  Roller,  L*'  Roy,  Vlnuttrd,  Mwiuiunette, 
VoHlnr,  Le  Uraut,  iUiguel,  Du  Fresne  and  Lorah.  Hold- 
ing meuilH^raliip  in  Trinity  Lutheran  Chunh,  of  Lan- 
caster, were  HuUle,  Morett,  Mon«u,  Matliiut,  Honteaa, 
Do  Mars,  DillierH,  ('oHNirt  and  Hponailier. 

Among  the  deseenilantH  of  tliiiw  eniigmntH  ar*«   Dr. 
Henry  Bernard  Mathiot,  of  PittHburg;  Adam  Hnbele, 
member  of  the  Provliieial  AsHembly  in  17 75  and  a  colonel 
in  the  Revolution  ;  John  llubele,  member  of  the  Consti- 
tutional     Convention    of    177«,   of   the    Committee    of 
Safety,  etc.  ;  General  Peter  Forney,  an  officer  in  the  Rev- 
olution, and  member  of  Congrew  in  1813  ;  the  Honourable 
David  Man-hand,  Jr.,  menib^-r  of  Congress  in  1817  ;  the 
Honouniblc  JohIuui  Mathiot,  CongreMtunan  from  Ohio  in 
1841 ;  Colonel  Forney,  member  of  Congrcn  in  1861  and 
an   officer   in    the    Civil  War ;  the  Honourable  Albert 
Marchand,  member  of  Congrem  in   1839  j    Commodore 
John  BoniM'tt  Marchand,  {amouH  for  the  part  he  played 
in  the  naval  fight  in  Mobile  Bity  ;  and  General  John  E. 

Roller. 

IX 

Near  the  present  town  of  Sheridan  is  still  standing  a  oth«r  Pwt. 
massive  stone  mansion  built  by  Jeiiu  Henri  Cellier  in 
1727.  The  (Vllier  family  was  scattered  to  the  four  winds 
by  the  Revocation,  representatives  being  found  even  in 
Africa,  where  tlie  descentUintH  of  the  branch  which  took 
reftjge  in  Holland  are  among  the  prominent  citizens  of 
Cape  Colony— one  of  them.  General  Cellier,  being  es- 
pecially notiHl  through  his  optrations  in  the  Boer  War. 
In  Pennsylvunia  the  name  has  been  corrupt«'d  to  Zeller. 

To  the  Universal ists  the  stone  houst;  erected  in  Oley, 
Ik'rkH  County,  by  Dr.  Gwrge  IX'  Ikinncvillo  in  1746,  will 
always  have  jMHuliar  interest.  For  this  house,  still  well 
preserved,  is  "  the  undoubted  birthplace  of  Universalism 
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in  America.  In  this  edifice  De  Bonneville  had  a  large 
room  fitted  up  as  a  chapel  where  he  waa  wont  to  preach 
the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption  to  his  friends  and 
neighbours  who  gathered  to  hear  him."  De  Bonneville 
was  descended  from  the  Lords  of  Bonneville,  whose  an- 
cestral seat  was  at  Limoges.  His  grandfather  was 
Francis  De  Bonneville,  who  went  to  England  at  the  invi- 
tation of  William  III,  and  whose  son  married  a  member 
of  the  famous  Granville  family.  From  this  marriage 
was  Iwrn  George  De  Bonneville  in  1703.  While  a  young 
man  De  Bonneville  returned  to  France  to  preach  to  his 
Huguenot  brethren,  was  captured  and  was  on  the  point 
of  being  beheaded  when  a  reprieve  came  from  the  king, 
Queen  Anne  of  England  having  pleaded  in  his  behalf. 
After  his  release  he  preached  through  Gtermany  and 
Holland  and  finally  emigrated  to  America  in  1741.  He 
will  always  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  prime  movers  in 
what  was,  perhaps,  the  profoundest  change  which  took 
place  in  religious  conceptions  during  the  eighteenth 
century. 

A  Pennsylvanian  of  Huguenot  descent  who  will  long  be 
remembered  by  many  grateful  hearts  is  Eeverend  Will- 
iam A.  Passevant,  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  greater 
part  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  philanthropic  enterprises. 
He  was  instrumental  in  founding  hospitals  in  Pittsburg, 
Milwaukee,  Chicago  and  Jacksonville.  He  helped  es- 
tablish orpharages  at  Rochester,  Pa.,  and  Mt.  Vernon, 
N.  Y.,  and  was  the  founder  of  Thiel  College  at  Green- 
ville, Pa. 

William  Chauvenent,  the  brilliant  mathematician,  was 
bom  in  Milford  in  1820.  He  was  active  with  Maury,  a 
Virginia  Huguenot,  in  bringing  about  the  establishment 
of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  and  was  the  leading 
professor  there  for  several  years.  For  his  patriotic 
eflFortsin  establishing  the  academy  on  its  present  admirable 
basis,  and  for  his  many  contributions  to  the  scientific 
literature  of  the  day,  he  deserves  to  be  remembered. 
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Cteneral  James  A.  Beaver  is  descended  from  a  Revolu- 
tionary soldier,  John  George  Beaver,  who  came  to  Penn- 
sylvania in  1731  in  the  good  ship  Fink.  (General  Beaver 
served  as  Cblonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth 
Pennsylvania  Regiment  during  the  Civil  "War,  and  was 
brevetted  Brigadier  for  his  services.  He  has  since  been 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  at  present  is  a  Judge  of 
the  Superior  Court. 


Qovmior 
Bsavar 
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"  ORE  than  a  century  after  the  disastrous  failure 
of  Admiral  Coligny's  plans  to  establish  French 

.colonies  which  might  become  asylums  for 
Protestant  refugees  in  America,  in  the  very  same  Caro- 
lina that  was  the  scene  of  devastation,  demonism,  despair 
and  death,  it  came  to  pass  that  French  settlements  were 
established.  In  no  section,  moreover,  were  the  French 
settlers  more  numerous  and  influential.  The  story  of 
the  state  cannot  be  written  without  them.  In  the 
colonial  days  they  ranked  among  the  foremost  citizens 
in  public  aflfairs,  and  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution  they 
stood  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  patriots  and  soldiers. 
One  has  but  to  mention  the  same  of  Henry  Laurens,  a 
chief  among  the  men  who  resented  royal  tyranny  and 
carried  the  Carolinas  into  line  with  Massachusetts  in  de- 
fense of  human  liberty ;  and  in  the  army  the  name  of 
Marion,  one  of  the  most  romantic  figures  as  well  as  ef- 
fective fighters  of  the  Revolution,  to  prove  this. 

Owing  to  the  Spaniards  and  their  hatred  of  the  French, 
and  i)articularly  the  Protestant  French,  it  was  left  for 
the  English,  under  direction  of  William  Sayle,  the  first 
governor,  to  establish  the  first  permanent  settlement  in 
South  Carolina.  This  was  at  or  near  Port  Royal  in  1670. 
The  charter  was  especially  inviting  to  emigrants.  It 
granted  liberty  of  conscience  to  every  one,  and  this  at  a 
time  when  in  England  conformity  to  the  Anglican 
Church  was  pressing  hard  upon  many  good  men,  just  as 
in  France  Roman  Catholicism  was  driving  out  the  Hugue- 
nots.   The  civil  government  of  this  new  colony  laid  only 
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three  conditions  with  respect  to  religion  :    1.  To  bolicvo 
that  there  is  a  God  ;  2.  That  He  is  to  be  worshipped ; 
and  3.  That  it  is  lawful  and  the  daty  of  every  man  when 
called  upon  by  those  in  authority,  to  bear  witness  to  the 
truth.     Without  acknowledging  this  no  man  was  per 
mitted  to  be  a  freeman,  or  to  have  any  estate  or  habita- 
tion in  Carolina.     But  persecution  for  observing  different 
modes  and  ways  of  worship   was  expressly  forbidden  ; 
and  every  man  was  to  be  left  full  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  might  worship  Ood  in  that  manner  which  he  thought 
most  conformable  to  the  divine  will  and  revealed  word. 
Bamsay,  whose  history  of  South  Carolina  was  written 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  (published  1808),  and  a  Medier 
who  renders  due  credit  to  the  French,  says  the  early  emi- 
grants were  a  medley  of  different  nations  and  principles. 
Every  year  brought  new  adventurers.     From  England 
there  came  both  Cavaliers  and  Puritans,  and  many  a  severe 
clash  they  had.     A  colony  of  Dutch  settlers  came  from 
New  Amsterdam,  after  the  English  had  taken  it  and  made 
New  York  of  it,  and  these  newcomers  settled  Johnstown, 
but  subsequently  spread  themselves  over  the  country.    It  *» 
was  in  1679,  the  year  before  Charleston  was  founded  on  its  saubiuhed 
present  site,  that  the  French  refugees  reached  Carolina  to 
stay.     King  Charles  II  was  the  direct  means  of  their 
coming.     He   saw  the  value  of  skilled  labour  to  the 
new  colonies,   and    ordered    two    small    vessels   to  be 
provided  at  his  own  expense  to  transport  to  Carolina 
a  company  of  the  foreign  Protestants,  who  had  found  ref- 
uge in  his  realm,  who  proposed  to  raise  wine,  oil,  silk, 
and  other  products  of  the  south.     "  Though  they  did  not 
succeed  in  enriching  che  country  with  these  valuable 
commodities,"  says  the  historian,    ''their  descendants 
form  a  part  of  the  present  inhabitants." 

n 

T?,en  caw^  the  Eevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
fiftefcit  years  after  the  {settlement  of  Carolina,  and  this  be- 
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came  &  large  contributor  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
South  Carolina,  aa  of  other  parts  of  the  world.  France's 
inestimable  losH  was  the  gain  of  nations  bom  and  as  yet 
unborn.  To  South  Carolina  were  transplanted  from 
France  the  »t  from  which  have  sprung  such  respect- 
able fainilit«,  some  of  them  renowned,  as  Laurens, 
Marion,  Manigsiult,  Prioleau,  Horry,  Huger,  Postell, 
Guerard,  Benoist,  Dubois,  Dupr<5,  St.  Jnlien,  Chevalier, 
Simons,  and  a  score  of  others.  This  group  of  refugees 
settled  at  first  on  the  Santee  River,  and  from  them  that 
part  of  the  country  in  old  maps  was  call  3d  French  Santee. 
Their  religions  leader  was  Reverend  Elias  Prioleau,  who 
had  brought  with  him  a  considerable  -  ■  ^  of  'us  congre- 
gation from  France.  He  was  the  gi  •:.  Vnthoine 
Prioli,  who  was  chosen  Doge  of  Veni  -,  and  was 
a  man  of  unusual  parts. 

"What  these  families  went  through  foi  the  sake  of  their 
religion  is  indicated  in  a  letter  written  by  Judith  Mani- 
gault,  wife  of  Peter  Manigault,  founders  of  a  family  that 
was  long  well  known  in  the  State.  This  lady,  when  about 
twenty,  embarked  in  1685  for  Carolina  by  way  of  London. 
She  subsequently  wrote  to  her  brother  in  France  a  letter, 
giving  some  account  of  her  experiences.  This  is  a  trans- 
lation of  it  into  English  : 

Since  you  desire  it,  I  will  give  yon  an  ncoonnt  of  onr  quittinR 
France,  and  of  onr  arriTal  in  Carolina.  Dnring  eiRht  months,  we  had 
suffered  from  the  contributions  and  the  quartering  of  the  soldiers, 
with  many  other  inoonvenienoes.  We  therefore  resolved  on  quitting 
France  by  night,  leaving  the  soldiers  in  their  beds,  and  abandoning 
the  house  with  its  furniture.  We  contrived  to  hide  ourselves  at  Ro- 
mans in  Dauphigny,  for  ten  days,  while  a  search  was  made  after  us  ; 
but  our  hostess  being  faithful,  did  not  betray  us  when  questioned  if 
she  had  seen  us.  From  thence  we  passed  to  Lyons— from  thence  to 
Dijon— from  which  place,  as  well  as  from  Langrea,  ray  eldest  brother 
wrote  to  you  ;  but  I  know  not  if  either  of  the  letters  reached  you. 
He  informed  you  that  we  were  quitting  France.  He  went  to  Madame 
de  Choiseul's,  which  was  of  no  avail,  as  she  was  dead,  and  her  son-in- 
law  had  the  command  of  eveiytbing ;  moreover,  be  gave  us  to  under- 
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stand  that  he  peroeWed  our  intention  of  quitting  France,  and  if  we 
asked  any  taTonra  of  him,  he  would  inform  against  us.  We  therefore 
made  the  best  of  our  way  for  Met*,  in  Lorraine,  where  we  embarked 
on  the  river  Moaelle,  in  order  to  go  to  Treves— from  tbenoe  we  paaed 
to  Coblents  and  Cologne,  where  we  left  the  Rhine,  to  go  by  land  to 
Wesel,  where  we  met  with  an  host  who  spoke  a  little  French,  and  in- 
forme<l  us  we  were  only  thirty  lei^ues  from  Lunenburg.  We  knew 
that  yon  were  in  winter  quartern  there.  Onr  deceaseil  mother  and 
myself  earnestly  beM>ught  my  eldest  brother  to  go  that  way  with  us ; 
or,  leaving  us  with  her,  to  pay  you  a  visit  alone.  It  was  in  the  depth 
of  winter;  but  he  would  not  hear  of  it,  having  Carolina  so  much  in 
his  head  that  he  dreaded  losing  any  opportunity  of  going  thither.  Oh, 
what  grief  the  losing  so  flue  an  opportunity  of  seeing  yon  at  least  once 
more,  has  caused  me  !  How  have  I  regretted  seeing  a  brother  show  so 
little  feeling,  and  how  often  have  1  reproached  him  with  it !  But  he 
was  our  mastsr,  and  we  were  constrained  to  do  as  he  pleased. 

We  passed  on  to  Holland,  to  go  from  thence  to  England.  We  re- 
mained in  London  three  months,  waiting  for  a  passage  to  Carolina. 
Having  embarked,  we  were  sadly  o«f :  the  spotted  fever  made  its  ap^  jh.  Spotted 
pearance  on  board  our  vessel,  of  which  disease  many  died,  and  among  "' — 
them  our  aged  mother.  Nine  months  elapsed  before  our  arrival  in 
Carolina.  We  touched  two  ports— one  a  Portuguese,  and  the  other  an 
island  called  Bermuda,  belonging  to  the  English,  to  refit  our  vessel, 
which  had  been  much  injured  in  a  storm.  Our  captain  having  com- 
mitted some  misdemeanor,  was  put  in  prison,  and  the  vessel  seized. 
Onr  money  was  all  spent,  and  it  waa  with  great  diflSculty  we  procured 
a  passage  in  another  vessel.  After  our  arrival  in  Carolina  we  suffered 
every  kind  of  evil.  In  about  eighteen  months  our  elder  brother,  un- 
accustomed to  the  hard  labour  we  had  to  undeigo,  died  of  a  fever. 
Since  leaving  France  we  had  experienced  every  kind  of  affliction- 
disease,  pestilence,  famine,  poverty,  hard  labour.  I  have  been  for  six 
months  together  without  tasting  bread,  working  the  gromd  like  a 
slave;  and  I  have  even  passed  three  or  four  years  without  always  hav- 
ing it  when  I  wanted  it.  God  has  done  great  things  for  us,  in  enab- 
ling us  to  bear  up  under  so  many  trials.  I  should  never  have  done, 
were  I  to  attempt  to  detail  to  you  all  our  adventures;  let  itsnfBce  that 
God  has  had  compassion  on  me,  and  changed  my  fate  to  a  more  happy 
one,  for  which  glory  be  unto  Him. 


Psvtr 


Hardahipaand 
Suflarinfa 


Such  waa  the  faith  that  could  not  be  overthrown  by 
soflFering  and  hardship.  This  young  woman,  left  alone  in 
the  world,  found  a  worthy  husband  in  Peter  Manigault 


,  Noble  Son 
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Sbe  died  iu  1711,  seven  years  after  she  had  ^'^ven  birth  to 
(iubriul  Muuigault,  who  in  a  long  and  uiieful  life  ac- 
cuiuulatud  a  fortune  so  large  that  he  wm  able  to  give  a 
loan  of  £220,000— a  remarkable  fortune  iu  those  days— 
to  the  colonial  government  for  carrying  on  its  war  for  iu- 
dependi'iii^.  This  he  did  at  an  early  period,  when  there 
was  no  i-crtainty  whether  payment  would  ever  bo  pos- 
sible. Thus  he  repaid  the  debt  his  parents  owed  to  the 
land  which  had  given  them  asylum  and  a  home. 
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Besides  these  Huguenota  who  came  direct  from  France, 
a  considerable  nmnber  of  the  refugees  who  came  at  first 
to  New  York  and  New  Euglaud,  after  a  short  residence 
in  those  colder  climates,  found  their  way  to  Carolina, 
which  became  a  general  rendezvous,  as  originally  con- 
templated by  their  distinguished  leader  Coligny  i^ortly 
after  the  discovery  of  America.  Another  and  a  very 
considerable  company  of  Fi-ench  came  from  Acadia, 
when,  after  Nova  Scotia  had  been  surrendered  to  England, 
the  Acadians  were  dispersed  among  the  English  colonies, 
as  a  measure  of  safety.  About  fifteen  hundred  of  them 
were  sent  to  Charleston,  and  some  of  them  rose  to  wealth 
and  distinction,  though  the  larger  part  of  them  left  the 
country  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  get  away. 

In  1764  another  colony  of  Huguenots  came  from 
France,  in  charge  of  Beverend  Mr.  Gilbert,  a  popular 
preacher,  who  prevailed  on  a  number  of  persecuted  fam- 
ilies, afl«r  the  peace  of  Paris,  to  seek  a  home  in  South 
Carolina,  which  was  now  highly  reported  of  by  the 
French  residents  there.  On  his  solicitations  the  goveru- 
meut  of  England,  which  appreciated  the  quality  of  the 
French  Protestants  as  settlers,  encouraged  the  project, 
and  furnished  the  means  of  transportation.  Going  to 
England,  Mr.  Gilbert  directed  the  movements  of  the  emi- 
grants, who  found  it  necessary  to  leave  France  privately, 
at  difiereut  times,  and  iu  small  uuiubers.     They  readez- 
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voused  at  Plymouth,  Kngland,  uiid  Huiling  fi-om  tbutpoHt, 
reached  CharlcHtou  in  Aijril,  17tt4.  They  were  received 
with  great  kindueoK  and  hoHpitality.  Vacant  lands  were 
laid  out  for  their  use,  grants  of  land  were  made  to  them 
respectively  by  be  Provincial  AsHcmbly,  and  means  of 
conveyance  to  their  settlement  were  provided.  They 
named  their  new  Hettlemeut  New  Bordeaux,  alter  the 
capital  of  the  province  in  France  whence  mofit  of  them 
came.  They  introduced  in  eanieHt  the  manufacture  of 
silk.  The  historian  says  of  them :  "  They  have  been 
distinguished  for  their  industry  uud  good  morals.  The 
climate  has  agre«  so  well  w'*h  them  that  they  have  gen- 
erally enjoyed  g  health.  The  manufiu'ture  of  silk  is 
still  cent,  (lued  a:  ..igthem."  Tiiey  sent  representatives 
to  the  lej^islaiure,  were  able  in  public  as  well  as  private 
afibirs,  a*"!  ranked  among  the  first  elements  in  the  popu- 
i'tion. 

Thus  in  her  early  days  South  Carolina  proved  indeed 
an  asylum  for  those  of  different  nationalities  who  fled  worthy 
from  tyranny  and  persecution.  The  results  to  the  state 
were  most  beneficial ;  while  as  for  the  colonies  at  large, 
they  owed  much  to  South  Carolina  for  the  part  she  played 
during  the  Revolution ;  and  the  brave  sons  of  Carolina 
who  engaged  most  notably  in  that  memorable  struggle 
for  humv'ji  rights  and  liberty  were  those  very  French 
Protestant  families  which  had  found  welcome  and  shelter 
within  her  territory. 

There  vas  a  certain  period  in  the  early  days  when  the  prtnch  and 
French  refu}j;ees  were  a  source  of  controversy  between  the  ■°«"»'' 
proprietors  and  the  people  of  English  blood.  The  French 
settlers  were  orderly,  industrious,  religious,  in  every  way 
exemplary  citizens.  Some  of  them  had  brought  property 
with  them  which  enabled  them  to  buy  land  and  settle 
with  greater  advantages  than  many  of  the  poorer  English 
emigranta.  They  were,  moreover,  of  a  more  cultivated 
type,  which  did  not  make  them  more  agreeable  to  their 
neighbor  rs.     The  result  was  that,  while  the  French  were 
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busy  clearing  and  cultivating  their  lands,  the  English 
settlers  were  reviving  national  antipathies,  and  classing 
them  as  aliens  and  foreigners,  legally  entitled  to  none  of 
the  privileges  and  advantages  of  natural  born  British 
subjects.     The  proprietors,  greatly  to  their  credit,  sided 
with  the  refugees,  aud  instructed  tlxeir  Governor  Ludwell 
to  allow  the  French  the  same  privileges  and  liberties 
with  the  English  colonists.     But  the  people  carried  their 
jealousy  so  far  that  tliL  county  in  which  the  French  lived 
was  not  allowed  a  single  representative  in  the  assembly. 
Wise  measures  served  to  lessen  the  friction,  and  by  ex- 
cluding the  French  from  office  the  disturbers  were  satis- 
fied.    In  process  of  time  the  national  antipathies  abated. 
Qradu.i  Union  The  French  proved  their  courage  and  fidelity,   made 
friends  by  their  excellent  behaviour,  aud  when  they  pe- 
titioned the  legislature  to  be  incorporated  with  the  freemen 
of  the  colony,  an  act  was  passed  in  1696  making  all 
aliens  then  residents  free,  on  petition  to  the  governor  aud 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  William.    This 
same  law  conferred  liberty  of  conscience  on  all  Christians, 
with  the  exception  o*"  T»apists.     With  these  conditions  the 
refugees,  who  were  all  Protestants,  joyfully  complied ; 
and  the  French  and  English  settlers,  being  made  equal  in 
rights,  became  united  in  interest  and  afifection,  and  lived 
together  in  peace  and  harmony  thenceforward. 

The  position  held  by  the  French  settlers  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  among  the  Council  of  Twelve  nominated  by 
the  proprietors  of  South  Carolina  in  1719,  two  were 
Huguenots,  Benjamin   de  la  Consiliere  and  Peter  St. 

Julieu. 

IV 

It  is  when  we  come  to  the  Revolutionary  War,  how- 
ever, that  the  part  played  by  the  French  comes  out  in 
strong  relief.  It  must  be  realized  that  South  Carolina 
had  not  the  same  present  and  living  issues  that  stirred 
Massachusetts  to  rebellion.  To  the  South  the  questions 
were  more  remote  aud  of  principle  solely.    The  odious 
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taxation  waa  not  felt  by  the  southerners,  and  their  rela- 
tions to  the  home  government  had  been  tolerable.  There 
were  many  reasons  why  the  state  should  refrain  from 
making  common  cause  with  other  colonies,  when  war  was 
the  consequence.  But  love  of  liberty  and  devotion  to 
principles  touching  human  rights  and  liberties  prevailed, 
and  when  the  actual  contest  began  at  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord, in  spite  of  the  strong  royalist  following.  South  Car- 
olina ranked  herself  beside  the  Puritan  Commonwealth. 
As  Ramsay  says,  "  All  statutes  of  allegiance  were  consid- 
ered as  repealed  on  the  plains  of  Lexington,  and  the  laws 
of  self-preservation  left  to  operate  in  full  force."  The 
Provincial  Congress  was  immediately  summoned,  and 
great  were  the  objects  brought  before  it.  The  president  Henry 
of  this  important  body,  be  it  remembered,  was  Henry  Patri"* 
Laurens,  one  of  the  French  Protestants.  When  on  the 
second  day  of  the  meeting  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
that  an  association  was  necessary,  it  was  that  same  great 
citizen,  a  Huguenot,  who  drew  up  the  following  associa- 
tion and  put  his  name  as  the  first  to  it : 

The  actual  oommencement  of  hostilities  against  this  continent  by  the  South 
British  troops,  in  the  bloody  scene  on  the  19th  of  April  last,  near  Bos-  ^JJ  su  * 
ton — the  increase  of  arbitrary  impositions  from  a  wicked  and  despotic 
ministry— and  the  dread  of  insurrections  in  the  colonies— are  causes 
sufficient  to  drive  an  oppressed  people  to  the  use  of  arms.  We,  there- 
fore, the  subscribers,  inhabitants  of  South  Carolina,  holding  ourselrea 
bound  by  that  most  sacred  of  all  obligations— the  duty  of  good  citizens 
towards  an  injured  country,  and  thoroughly  convinced  that,  under  our 
present  distressed  circumstances,  we  shall  be  justified  before  God  and 
man  in  resisting  force  by  force— do  unite  ourselves  under  every  tie  of 
religion  and  honour,  and  associate  as  a  band  in  her  defense  against 
every  foe— hereby  solemnly  engaging  that,  whenever  our  continental 
or  provincial  councils  shall  decree  it  necessary,  we  will  go  forth  and 
be  ready  to  sacrifice  our  lives  and  fortunes  to  secure  her  freedom  and 
safety.  This  obligation  to  continue  in  full  force  until  a  reoonciliation 
shall  take  place  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  upon  constitu- 
tional principles— an  event  which  we  most  ardently  desire.  And  we 
will  hold  all  persons  inimical  to  the  liberty  of  the  colonies  who  «hftM 
refuse  to  suberaibe  this  asaooiatiou. 
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lu  the  work  of  this  Provincial  Congress,  perhaps  the 
most  important  which  ever  assembled  in  the  state,  Henry 
Laurens  the  Huguenot  was  easily  the  commanding  figure 
and  the  leading  influence.  His  character  and  talents  fitted 
him  to  command.  He  was  a  gentleman,  scholar,  states- 
man and  patriot,  supplementing  his  own  fine  qualities 
by  a  sincere  piety.  He  was  later  to  fill  a  larger  sphere. 
He  was  among  the  first  to  see  the  trend  of  the  British 
policy  towards  the  colonies  and  to  argue  in  behalf  of  the 
colonial  rights,  and  it  was  in  large  mea.  are  owing  to  his 
bold  and  outspoken  convictions  that  the  sentiment  of  his 
state  was  so  sound  and  strong. 

In  the  Council  of  Safety  chosen  by  the  Congress  Henry 
Laurens  stands  first,  and  John  Huger,  another  Huguenot, 
was  a  second  member.  Some  time  later,  when  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  had  voted  itself  to  be  the  General  As- 
sembly of  South  Carolina,  and  had  adopted  an  independ- 
ent constitution,  a  legislative  council  and  other  officers 
were  elected.  In  the  council  were  George  Gabriel  Powel 
and  Le  Eoy  Hammond  ;  Henry  Laurens  was  vice-presi- 
dent ;  John  Huger  was  secretary.  This  was  an  honourable 
Huguenot  representation  in  the  civil  government. 


Lieut.-Col. 
John  Laureni 


When  it  came  to  military  service,  of  which  South  Car- 
olina had  full  share,  the  French  were  still  more  in  evi- 
dence. Aside  from  Marion,  whose  story  will  be  told  else- 
where T.ieutenant-Colonel  John  Laurens,  son  of  Honour- 
able Henry  Laurens,  was  a  notable  figure.  Highly  edu- 
cated, widely  travelled,  the  correspondence  between  him 
and  his  father  shows  both  the  literary  ability  and  the  un- 
usually close  relationship  between  the  two.  Possessed  of  a 
charming  personality,  handsome  and  accomplished,  he 
had  a  host  of  friends,  and  promised  t«  be  i)erhaps  the 
most  popular  citizen  of  his  sliate.  He  entered  upon  the 
war  for  independence  with  all  the  ardour  of  patriotism, 
and  proved  a  most  eflScieut  officer  and  gallant  leader. 
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He  was  the  Idol  of  his  men,  aud  for  his  known  bravery 
and  quickness  of  resource  wiis  chosen  for  difficult  and 
dangerous  service.  Thus  we  find  him  detailed  to  dispute  o^'*"*  •«><« 
the  difficult  pass  of  Cossawhatchie  bridge,  near  Charleston,  """"'' 
with  the  British  General  Prevost  aud  his  large  force ; 
while  Laurens  had  only  eighteen  continentals  and  some 
militia  under  him.  He  persevered  in  the  defense  until 
he  was  wounded  and  had  lost  half  his  continentals,  when 
the  militia,  in  peril  for  the  first  time,  retreated.  In  the 
campaigns  of  1779  and  1780  Lieutenant-Colonel  Laurens 
was  actively  engaged.  When  Sir  Henry  Clinton  landed 
on  the  main,  in  his  siege  of  Charleston,  it  was  the  intrepid 
Laurens  who,  with  a  corps  of  light  infantry,  briskly  at- 
tacked his  advance  guards.  While  during  the  next  year 
the  American  cause  was  low  in  South  Carolina,  with 
Charleston  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  military  opera- 
tions were  continued,  and  the  value  of  Laurens'  serv- 
ices was  fully  recognized. 

When  the  brighter  days  came  for  the  colonists,  he  fell  a  Martyr 
a  martyr  la  the  struggle  for  freedom.  The  British  an- 
nounced their  intention  to  evacuate  Charleston  in  the 
summer  of  1782 ;  but  before  going  sent  out  marauding 
parties  to  seize  provisiona  A  considerable  party  was 
sent  to  Combakee  Perry,  and  Brigadier-General  Gist, 
with  about  three  hundred  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the 
Continental  army,  was  detached  to  oppose  them.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Laurens,  though  he  had  been  confined  by 
illness  for  several  days,  hearing  of  the  expedition,  rose 
from  hie  bed  and  followed  General  Gist.  When  the 
British  and  American  detachments  approached  within  a 
few  miles  of  each  other,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Laurens,  be- 
ing in  advance  with  a  small  party  of  regulars  and  militia, 
engaged  with  a  much  superior  force  in  expectation  of 
support  from  the  main  body  in  his  rear. 

"  In  the  midst  of  his  gallant  exertions,"  says  Ramsay, 
"this  all  accomplished  youth  received  a  mortal  wound. 
Nature  had  adorned  him  with  a  profusion  of  her  choicest 
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gifts,  to  which  a  well  conducted  education  had  added  its 
most  useful  as  well  as  its  elegant  improvements.    Though 
his  fortune  and  family  entitled  him  to  pre-eminerce,  yet 
he  was  the  warm  friend  of  republican  equality.     Gener- 
ous and  liberal,  his  heart  expended  with  genuine  philan- 
thropy.    Zealous  for  the  rights  of  humanity,  he  con- 
tended that  personal  liberty  was  the  birthright  of  every 
human  being,  however  diversified  by  country,  colour  or 
capacity.    His  insinuating  address  won  the  hearts  of  all 
his  acquaintances  ;  his  sincerity  and  virtue  secured  their 
lasting  esteem.     Acting  from  the  most  honourable  prin- 
ciples—uniting the  bravery  and  other  talents  of  a  great 
officer  with  the  knowledge  of  a  complete  scholar,  and  the 
engaging  manners  of  a  well-bred  gentleman,  he  was  the 
idol  of  his  country— the  glory  of  the  army— and  an  orna- 
ment of  human  nature.    His  abilities  shone  in  the  legis- 
lature and  in  the  cabinet,  as  well  as  in  the  field,  and  were 
equal  to  the  highest  stations.    His  admiring  country, 
sensible  of  his  rising  merit,  stood  prepared  to  confer 
on  him  her  most  distinguished  honours.    Cut  down  in 
the  midst  of  all  these  prospects,  he  has  left  mankind  to 
deplore  the  calamities  of  war,  which  in  the  twenty  seventh 
year    of  his   life    deprived    society  of  so   valuable  a 
citizen." 

Allowing  something  in  this  tribute  to  state  pride  and 
the  pathos  of  the  event,  there  is  nodoubt  that  this  young 
man  was  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  educated  Amt  r- 
icans  of  his  day— American  by  birth  and  principle  and 
affectii-n_yet  the  son  of  ^  Frencli  refugee,  an  exile  for 
religion  and  conscience.  There  was  no  better  stock  than 
this  out  of  which  to  make  the  true  Americanism. 


M«)or  HuEcr 


VI 

Another  brave  French  officer  who  gave  his  life  for  his 
country  was  Major  Benjamin  'ager,  whose  ancestors 
came  to  South  Carolina  in  169u.  Daniel  Huger,  bom  in 
the  province  of  Poitoux,  France,  fle<l  to  LaRooUel?  >  dur- 
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ing  the  bitter  p*>;8ecution  of  his  province  at  Loudnn,  his 
native  town,  where  fifteen  hundred  Hagaenots  were  com- 
pelled to  recant  in  a  single  night  by  two  companies  of 
dragoons.  Stealing  away  from  his  home  vity  his  wife 
and  child,  under  cover  of  the  darkness  they  made  their 
escape,  and  when  La  Rochelle  could  not  afford  shelter 
they  came  tc  America,  being  among  the  early  settlers  in 
South  Carolina,  wher'^  two  children  were  born  to  them. 
From  this  family  came  John  Hu^er,  who  wiis  made  sec- 
retary of  the  new  state  after  che  Provincial  Congress  had 
been  dissolved ;  and  Btajamin  Huger,  who  entertained 
the  army  as  captain,  and  by  merit  wai:  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  mjaor.  In  the  attack  upon  CJharleston  by  the  KUied  m  1779 
British  in  i779,  by  a  false  alarm  at  night  the  militia  were 
led  to  fire  upon  the  supposed  advancing  enemy.  By  this 
unfortunate  mistake  Major  Huger,  who  was  without  the 
lines  o..  duty  with  a  party,  was  killed  by  his  own  coun- 
trymen. He  is  described  as  "  a  brave  officer,  an  able 
statesman,  and  a  highly  distinguished  citizen.^'  He  led 
his  company  in  the  defense  of  Fo  '^oultrie,  which  was 
one  of  the  brilliant  events  in  tL  ate's  revulutionary 
history. 

Eminent  service  was  rendered  also  by  Colonel  Daniel 
Horry,  of  a  Huguenot  family.  After  a  long  series  of  dis-  coionei  Horry 
asters,  for  the  greater  safety  of  its  people  the  State  Assem- 
bly passed  a  severe  militia  law,  intended  to  strengtHen 
the  Continental  army.  The  extent  and  variety  of  mili- 
tary operationo  in  the  open  country  pointed  out  the  ad- 
vantages of  cavalry ;  and  a  regiment  of  dragoons  Miis 
raised  and  put  under  command  of  Colonel  Horry.  Wlule 
ita  work  was  very  different  from  that  which  made  the 
dragoons  of  France  a  terror  to  the  innocent  Huguenots, 
this  regiment  did  most  valiantservice  uuderits  brave  leader, 
who  possessed  something  of  the  dash  and  daring  that  made 
Marion  conspicuous.  Marion  himself,  in  his  exploits, 
received  great  aasistance  from  the  active  exertions  of  the 
French  officers,  Colonels  Peter  ard  Hugh  Horry,  Colonel 
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French  Exiled 
for  Patriotiem 


James  Postell,  and  M^jor  John  Postell ;  while  in  the  ranks 
the  Huguenot  descendants  were  well  represented.  Cer- 
cainly  the  French  exiles  had  repaid  the  land  which  gave 
them  refuge,  and  proved  the  quality  of  their  loyalty  to 
their  adopted  country. 

It  is  significant  both  as  to  their  rank  as  citizens  and 
loyalty  to  the  American  cause,  that  among  the  prominent 
citizens  of  Charleston  who  were  exiled  to  Florida  by  Lord 
Cornwallis  were  John  Mouatt,  John  Nenfville,  Ernest 
Poyas,  Samuel  Prioleau,  Daniel  Bordeaux,  Daniel  Des- 
saussure,  and  Benjamin  Postell.  The  influence  of  this 
class  of  patriots  was  so  feared  by  the  British  commander 
that  he  was  not  content  to  have  them  paroled  at  home. 
In  their  altitude  towards  the  revolution  the  Huguenots 
of  South  Carolina  differed  from  the  majority  of  those  in 
New  England  and  New  York,  who  were  ranked  among 
the  Tories.  It  is  not  strange  that  men  who  had  been 
hospitably  welcomed  and  treated  by  the  representatives 
of  the  British  government  should  hold  loyally  to  it  as 
long  as  its  authority  endured. 


An  Early 
Deecriptlon 
by  an  Bnglieb 
Traveller 


vn 

In  1701  Mr.  John  Lawson  published  "A  Journal  of  a 
Thousand  Miles  travelled  through  several  Nations  of  the 
Indians."  He  thus  describes  a  visit  to  the  first  Hugue- 
nots who  settled  in  South  C^arolina  : 


The  first  place  we  designed  tor  was  Santee  River,  where  there  is  a 
oolony  of  French  Protestants  allowed  and  enoonraged  by  the  lords 
proprietary.  As  we  rowed  np  the  river  we  fonnd  the  land  towards 
the  month  scarce  anything  unt  a  swamp,  affording  vast  cypress  trees 
of  which  the  French  make  canoes,  that  will  carry  fifty  or  sixty  barrels. 
There  being  a  strong  current  in  Santee  River  caused  as  to  make  bnt 
small  way  with  onr  oars.  With  hard  rowing  we  got  that  night  to 
Monsieur  Engee's  (Hnger's)  house,  which  stands  about  fifteen  miles 
np  the  river,  being  the  first  Christian  dwelling  we  met  with  in  that 
settlement,  and  were  very  courteously  received  by  him  and  his  wife. 
Many  of  the  French  follow  a  trade  with  the  Indians,  living  very  con- 
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Tenientiy  for  that  interett.  There  are  abont  seventy  familiea  Mated 
on  this  river,  who  live  as  decently  and  hapr>il  m  any  planters  in  these 
■onthward  parts  of  America.  The  French  oeing  a  temperate,  indnstri- 
oos  people,  some  of  them  bringing  very  little  of  effects,  yet,  by  their 
endeavours  and  mntnal  assistanse  among  themselves,  which  is  highly  t'> 
be  commended,  have  oatstripped  onr  English,  who  brought  with  them 
large  fortune;),  though,  as  it  seems,  less  endeavour  to  manage  their 
talent  to  the  best  advantage. 

We  lay  all  night  at  Monsieur  Eugee's,  and  the  next  morning  set  out 
further  to  go  the  remainder  of  our  journey  by  land.  At  noon  we 
came  up  with  several  French  Plantations,  meeting  with  several 
creeks  by  the  way.  The  French  were  very  oflScions  in  assisting 
with  small  dories  to  pass  over  the  waters,  whom  we  met  coming 
from  their  chu.ch,  being  all  of  them  clean  and  decent,  their  houses 
and  plantations  suitable  in  neatness  and  contrivance.  They  are 
all  of  the  same  opinion  of  the  church  of  Geneva;  there  b<  ng  no 
difference  amongst  them  oonoeming  the  pnnctilioa  of  the  Cbriitian 
faith,  which  union  hath  propagated  a  happy  and  delightful  concord, 
and  in  all  other  matters  throughout  the  whole  neighbourhood  ;  living 
amongst  i.aea  selves  as  one  tribe  or  kindred,  every  one  making  it  his 
bnsinesf  to  be  assistant  to  the  wants  of  his  countrymen  ;  preserving 
his  esta^'e  and  reputation  with  the  same  exactness  and  concern  as  ha 
does  his  own ;  all  seeming  to  share  in  the  misfortunes  and  rejoice  at 
the  advancement  and  rise  of  their  brethren. 

Towards  the  afternoon  we  came  to  Monsieur  L.  Jandron  (Oendron), 
where  we  got  our  dinners.  There  came  som-3  Frenc)<  ladies  whilst  we 
were  there,  lately  from  England,  and  Monsieur  Le  Grand,  a  worthy 
Norman,  who  hath  been  a  great  sufferer  in  his  estate  by  the  pervsoa- 
tion  in  France  against  those  of  the  Protebcant  religit  ..  .  .  .  We 
got  that  night  to  Monsieur  Gailliai's  tht  elder  vGailliard)  ;  who  lives 
in  a  very  cnrioua  contrived  house,  built  oi  brick  and  stone,  which  is 
gotten  near  '^hat  place.  Near  here  comes  in  the  road  from  Charles- 
town,  and  '  .e  rest  of  the  English  settlement.  .  .  .  We  intended 
for  Monsieur  Gailliar's,  Jr.,  but  were  lost,  none  of  ua  knowing  the  way 
at  that  time,  although  the  Indian  with  as  was  bom  in  that  country, 
it  having  received  so  strange  a  metamorphosis.  When  we  got  to  the 
house  we  found  our  comrades,  and  several  of  the  French  inhabitants 
with  them  who  treated  us  very  courteously.  .  ,  .  After  having 
refreshed  ourselves  we  parted  from  a  very  kind,  loving,  and  affable 
people,  who  wished  us  a  safe  and  t  <3eperous  voyage. 

These  people  were  indeed  kind  and  affable,  oonrteona  oenuj 
and  agreeable.    They  tmrried  with  them  a  cheerfulness  '^"""'•^ 
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and  geniality,  a  spirit  of  comradery  and  honour,  that 
made  them  model  settlers.  They  bore  hardships  with 
little  complaint,  and  soon  put  a  new  face  upon  every- 
thing by  their  skill.  Their  plantations  were  sare  to  be 
the  best  and  most  attractive.  Their  gardening  was  justly 
famous,  and  their  taste  was  manifest.  They  were  not  tou 
busy  wrestling  with  the  virgin  soil  for  livelihood  to  culti- 
vate flowers  and  gratify  their  esthetic  natures.  In  all 
these  respects  they  differed  materially  from  the  Puritan 
type.  Yet  they  were  as  devoutly  and  stanuchly  religious, 
as  the  fact  of  their  exile  proved.  They  generally  bought 
lands,  and  some  of  them  had  means  of  purchasing  large 
tracts,  which  they  portioned  out  and  sold  at  a  low  price 
to  their  distressed  brethren.  "We  do  not  hear  of  any 
instance  of  oppression  among  them,"  says  Allen,  ''  either 
exercised  towards  each  other  or  Americana" 
Their  Raiigion  Jq  gouth  Carolina  they  very  generally  adopted  the 
Episcopal  mode  of  worship.  The  French  Calvinistic 
chnrch  in  Charleston  adhered  to  its  peculiar  worship.  It 
was  built  about  1693.  The  time  of  worship  was  regu- 
lated by  the  tide,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  members, 
many  of  whom  came  by  the  river  from  the  settlements 
around.  We  can  hardly  imagine  anything  more  pic- 
turesque than  these  little  boats,  borne  on  the  water  and 
filled  with  noble  and  daring  beings,  who  had  endured 
danger  and  suffering,  and  risked  their  lives,  for  the  spir- 
itual life  of  the  soul.  "Often  the  low  chant  was  dis- 
tinguished amidst  the  dashing  of  the  oars,  and  sometimes 
an  enthusiastic  strain  swelled  on  the  ear,  like  those  which 
proceeded  from  the  lips  of  the  martyrs  when  the  flames 
curled  around  them." 

Their  conduct  was  not  marked  by  rash  enthusiasm ; 
theirs  was  a  religion  founded  on  principle.  They  were 
free  from  fanaticism  and  exaggeration.  Their  memorials 
to  the  government  are  simple  and  concise,  and  bear  every 
evidence  of  truth.  When  they  petition  for  their  rights, 
it  is  done  in  a  calm,  conciliatory  manner ;  and  this  is 
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the  more  extraordinary,  from  the  im|>ctuous  constitution 
of  Frenchmen  and  the  kw-n  sense  of  wrongs  they  had  en- 
dured in  their  own  country.  This  spirit  of  forbearance, 
integrity  and  i)t'rs«'vorauce,  marlis  them  wherever  they 
settled,  North  or  South. 

"  Who  does  not  feel,"  says  their  historian  Allen,  "  that 
there  is  more  to  be  revereuced  in  the  exiled  Huguenot 
who  has  forsakeu  all  from  the  highest  sense  of  duty,  who 
has  uniformly  placed  his  confidence  in  God  under  the 
severest  trials,  than  the  mighty  monarch  who  exiled  him  t 
It  is  those  in  whom  the  power  of  virtue  is  formed  and 
matured  that  are  really  great.  The  history  of  the  Hugue- 
nots would  be  an  enigma  without  this  key  to  human 
power  ;  but  he,  who  feels  this  undying  principle,  cannot 
be  trodden  under  foot,  for  he  holds  fast  the  inward  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  worth,  which  supports  him  under 
every  oppression,  and  makes  him  strong  to  endure— a 
strength  derived  from  genuine  piety,  and  the  deep  sense 
of  Christianity  enjoined  by  its  author." 

In  Prance  these  Huguenots  were  a  law-loving  and  law- 
abiding  people.  They  feared  Gkxl  and  honoured  their 
king.  They  were  reared  in  habits  of  sobriety  and  virtue. 
They  may  be  said  to  have  inherited  cultivated  manners, 
so  careful  were  parents  to  set  examples  to  their  children, 
and  form  the  manner  of  intercourse  in  households  and  in 
society.  Enduring  the  hardships  of  a  new  colony  in  a 
foreign  land,  they  preserved  the  amenities  of  life.  In 
their  distress  and  in  their  prosperity,  they  never  forgot  that 
they  sprung  from  the  most  polished  country  in  the  world. 
The  habits  of  both  mutual  and  self-respect,  of  social 
intercourse  and  enjoyments,  of  activity  and  enterprise, 
created  the  wealth  and  formed  the  manners  of  South 
Carolina.  Prank,  urbane,  cultivated,  kind,  resolute,  en- 
ergetic, the  descendants  of  colonies  composed  of  Hugue- 
nots and  English  and  Scotch-Irish  intermingled  and 
amalgamated,  hold  an  enviable  place  among  the  sister- 
hood of  states. 
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CHAPTER  V 
FRANCIS  MARION 

I 

,  VERY  war  has  its  conspicRons  leaders,  and  de- 
velops heroes  hitherto   unknown  to  fame.    The 
_    Jwar  of  the  American  Revolution  produced  one  of 
the  most  dashing  and  daring  of  these  heroic  and  romantic 
personages  in  the  South  Carolina   Huguenot,  Francis 
Marion.    His  story  reads  like  historical  romance,  how- 
ever soberly  and  truthfully  it  is  told.     He  may  be  called 
the  Garibaldi  of  America.     His  name  became  a  terror  to 
the  British.    They  knew  that  when  he  was  about,  it 
would  be  the  unexpected  that  would  happen.     By  the 
very  recklessness  of  his  attacks,  by  the  risks  he  ran,  by 
the  sheer  audacity  of  his  movements,  he  astounded  and 
defeated  the  enemy  time  after  time,  unless  his  name 
possessed  something  of  the  quality  of  magic.    What  gal- 
lant "  Phil  "  Sheridan  was  in  our  Civil  War,  Marion  was 
in  the  Revolution.     And  Francis  Marion  was  the  grand- 
son of  a  French  refugee  from  Languedoc,  who  found  his 
way,  with  the  Manigaults  and  Laurenses  and  Hugers,  to 
South  Carolina.     Of  thirteen  children  of  this  staunch 
Huguenot,  the  eldest  was  the  father  of  Francis,  who  was 
to  become  an  American  general. 

Born  at  Winyaw  in  1733,  at  sixteen  the  boy  decided  on 
a  seafaring  life,  but  on  his  first  voysige  to  the  West  Indies 
was  shipwrecked,  and  was  one  of  the  three  of  the  cre\7 
rescued  after  being  six  days  in  an  open  boat.  This  dis- 
aster and  his  mother's  entreaties  induced  him  to  quit  the 
sea.  A  life  of  adventure  had  irresistible  attractions  for 
him,  and  when  the  Indians  became  troublesome  he  found 
his  opportunity.    In  1759  he  went  as  volunt«er  in  his 
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brother's  militia  troop  of  horne  in  Littlctoii'n  oxpodition, 
and  two  years  later  was  serving  as  licut«'nant  under  Capt 
William  Moultrie,  in  Grant's  expedition  to  the  Indian 
country. 

When  a  regular  army  was  formed  in  1775  to  defend  vm 
South  Carolina  against  Great  Britain,  Marion  was  ap-  '^*'" 
pointed  a  captain  in  the  second  South  Carolina  regiment, 
and  before  the  fall  ot  Charleston  had  risen  to  the  rank  of 
colonel.  A  fractured  leg  caused  his  absence  from  the 
garrison  at  its  suirender  and  saved  him  from  being  made 
prisoner.  He  retreated  to  Nortii  Carolina,  and  on  the  ceieaei 
approach  of  General  Gates  made  his  way  to  the  Santee, 
where  he  fbund  a  number  of  his  French  countrymen  ready 
to  put  themselves  under  his  command,  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed  by  General  Gates.  This  corps  acquired 
the  name  of  Marion's  Brigade,  and  its  exploits  became 
famous.  Its  original  members  were  French  and  Irish. 
For  chief  officers  Marion  had  Lieutenant- Colonel  Hugh 
Horry,  his  bosom  friend,  Colonel  Peter  Horry,  Captain 
Letiris  Ogier,  and  the  Postell  brothers  of  his  own  nation- 
ality ;  with  M^or  James,  a  gallant  Irishman  who  had  been 
the  means  of  arousing  the  section  to  resistance  through 
his  insolent  treatment  by  a  British  ofQcer ;  M^orVander- 
horst,  representing  the  Dutch  blood ;  and  Captain  John 
Milton  of  Gteorgia. 

II 

Marion's  Brigade  immediately  set  itaclf  to  serious  busi- 
ness. A  few  days  after  taking  command,  General  Marion 
led  his  men  across  the  Peedee  at  Post's  Ferry,  to  disperse  a 
large  party  of  Tories.  He  surprised  them  in  their  camp, 
killed  one  of  their  captains  and  several  privates,  and 
routed  them,  horse  and  foot  This  was  the  b^inning  of 
a  series  of  remarkable  t  counters  and  victories.  We  find 
him,  on  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  General  Gates  at  Cam- 
den, marohing  to  intercept  and  rescue  the  prisoners  on 
their  way  to  Charleston.  One  of  his  divisions,  sixteen 
men,  under  command  of  Colonel  Hngh  Horry,  by  a  dash 
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in  the  dark  took  a  British  guard  of  thirty-two  men  and  re- 
leaard  150  prisoners,  with  only  one  man  wounded.  When 
the  general  cause  looked  hopeless,  reduced  in  men  to  a 
handful  through  desertion  and  discouragement,  the 
spirits  of  Marian  were  undaunted,  and  with  the  band  of 
faithful  offlcerH  who  were  ready  to  follow  him  to  the  death, 
he  revived  counige  among  the  despondent,  recruited  his 
forces,  and  by  spirited  attacks  and  8t«Mly  victories  of 
surprising  cljanu-ter  inspired  such  confidence  that  men 
flocked  to  his  ronunaud. 

He  was  marvellous  in  resourcefulness.  Once  he  wa« 
attacking  a  far  superior  force  of  the  Tories,  who  were  ad- 
vantiigeously  posti-d  to  receive  him.  In  the  sharp  conflict 
that  followed,  suddenly  Marion  was  heard  to  call  out, 
"  Advance  cavalry  and  charge  on  the  left,"  whereupon 
the  dismayed  Tories,  thinking  their  flank  was  turned, 
broke  and  ran  foi  the  swamp.  This  victory  enabled 
General  Marion  to  march  into  Williamsburg.  His  suc- 
cesses were  often  duo  io  trie  fact  that  his  attacks  were 
surprises.  In  all  his  n, arches  Marion  and  his  men  lay  in 
the  open  air  with  hiilf  covering,  and  with  little  other 
food  than  sweet  potutops  and  meat  mostly  without  salt. 
The  general  fared  worse  than  his  men  ;  for  his  baggage 
having  caught  fire  by  accident  he  had  literally  but  half  a 
blanket  to  cover  him  from  the  dews  of  the  night,  and  but 
half  a  hat  to  shelter  him  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  But 
he  established  himself  in  impr^nable  positions,  and  be- 
came known  as  the  Swamp  Fox,  sending  his  scouts  in  all 
directions,  hsitissing  the  enemy  at  diverse  points,  making 
unexpected  assaults  upon  supply  stores,  and  giving  the 
Tories  some  of  their  own  medicine  in  the  way  of  devasta- 
tion. 

Marion  indeed  so  effectually  thwarted  the  schemea  of 
the  British  against  South  Carolina,  that  a  taming  point 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  war  came  largely  through  his  perni- 
cious activity,  which  inspired  the  superior  forces  of  the 
enemy  with  dread,  and  discouraged  the  Tories  who  hoped 
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to  win  the  itate  to  the  BritibU  side.  To  drive  Marioi 
of  the  ooantry  was  a  fiavoorite  object  of  the  Brit'"' 
in  1781  a  thoroughly  organized  attempt  was  mac  des- 
troy or  disperse  his  now  noted  Brigade,  which  wat  M  to 
be  invincible.  The  story  of  the  way  Marion  led  the  enemy 
into  ambOBcades  and  defeated  them,  though  he  was  prao- 
ticully  without  ammunition,  forms  one  of  the  stirring  in- 
cidents of  a  war  full  of  surprises  and  heroism.  Coming 
later  under  direct  command  of  General  Grttene,  to  the  end 
of  the  war  Marion  continued  bis  distinguished  services. 
Illustrious  among  the  patriot  soldiery  are  (he  French 
Protestants  of  ^uth  Carolina,  to  whom  it  was  given  by 
the  fortunes  >'  the  War  for  Independence  to  play  an  im- 
portant part. 

Ill 

To  Marion  and  his  surroundings  in  the  swamp  we  are 
introduced  in  the  historical  i-omances  of  William  Gilmore 
Simms.  Discounting  the  romance  sufficiently,  let  us 
penetrate  the  Cypress  with  one  of  his  heroes,  and  after 
hours  of  hard  riding  through  thicket  and  morass,  perhaps 
splashed  with  water  and  torn  by  the  undergrowth,  we 
shall  find  ourselves  admitted  to  the  famous  camp  of 
Marion.  From  the  time  cf  our  entrance  into  the  swamp, 
scouts  and  sentries  have  been  safely  passed  a^  '  -'tervals 
along  the  way,  the  guide  elected  of  our  fano.  ui  .'.*!•  "■  ."• 
sundry  hootiugs  of  owls  and  fiimiliar  wh'* 
satisfactory  repetitions  of  the  same.  ''Owl 
has  been  the  challenge  of  some  coon-skin-r 
thrust  rnt  at  us  from  the  bushes,  to  which  tb 
**  Owls  at  home  !  "  has  been  promptly  given, 
on  nearer  approach,  the  demand  is  made,  "\ 
hoots  t"  the  due  answer  has  been  forthcoming  ; 
last  we  are  permitted  to  dismount. 

At  once  we  become  consciouR  of  a  little  world  out  here 
in  the  woods  by  itself.  In  a  hollow,  the  better  to  hide  the 
flames,  the  party  has  built  its  fires,  about  which,  in  vary- 
ing degrees  of  activity  or  repose,  are  grouped  the  hunted 
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followers  of  the  "Swamp  Fox."  Here  a  trooper  is 
lueudiug  his  bridle  beneath  a  gigantic  oak,  or  ash,  or 
hickory,  while  a  little  further  away  another  of  less  stren- 
uous make-up  is  stretched  at  length,  with  feet  to  the  fire, 
and  half- closed  eyes  peering  dreamily  up  through  the 
branches  into  the  starlit  sky.  Yonder  a  knot  of  younger 
men  are  busy  fashioning  arrows  from  a  great  pile  of 
canes  or  reeds  such  as  abound  in  the  lowlands  of  this 
region,  while  a  basket  stands  near  by  crowded  with 
feathers  of  the  eagle,  crane,  hawk  and  common  turkey,  to 
be  fitted  to  the  shafts  when  ready.  In  the  hollow  trunk 
of  a  tree  bows  and  these  arrows  will  be  stored  against  the 
possible  failure  to  capture  more  of  King  George's  baggage- 
wagons  laden  with  British  arms  and  ammunition.  The 
trees  are  a  veritable  depository  for  bridles,  blankets,  coats 
and  cIoj;ks,  and  a  dozen  saddles  lie  scattered  about. 

Here  in  his  element  is  the  typical  ranger,  or  forester,  of 
the  period,  with  his  scanty  though  picturesque  costume, 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  Indian  undress  and  military 
uniform,  with  his  nonchalance,  his  drawl,  and  his  almost 
uncanny  cleverness  in  woodcraft,  or  the  fence  which  is 
capable  of  deluding  an  enemy  into  the  feeling  that  he  is  a 
friend.  Even  the  names  by  which  he  is  familiarly  known 
among  his  fellows  bespeak  the  haunts  and  habits  to  which 
his  peculiar  warfare  has  driven  him ;  for,  in  the  frank  and 
unconventional  phrase  of  the  camp,  we  shall  be  sure  to 
meet  Hard-Eiding  Dick,  Dusky  Sam,  Clip  the  Can, 
Prickly  Ash,  and  Black  Fox.  Such  a  leader,  in  such 
surroundings,  was  Francis  Marion,  who  seemed  to  his 
slower  antagonists  to  wear  a  charmed  life  and  possess 
wings. 

And  what  a  company  it  was  one  might  have  met  in  the 
Swamp  on  occasion.  There  was  the  powerful  Rhode 
Islander,  (General  Greene,  in  whose  veins  was  Huguenot 
blood,  and  who  was  majestic  alike  in  person  and  in  pro- 
fessional dignity ;  as  unlike  Marion  as  one  could  imagine ; 
noble  Governor  Rutledge,  the  veritable  father  of  the  peo- 
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pie ;  the  Swamp  Fox  himself,  that  famous  guerrilla  of 
Carolina,  with  his  modest  person  and  demeanour,  even 
while  he  remained  the  sleepless  master  of  every  situation  ; 
the  Game  Cock,  Sumter,  with  his  dash  and  sensitive 
pride ;  besides  William  "Washington,  the  nephew  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  Lee,  and  the  Iluguenot  Horry 
and  the  rest. 

IV 

In  this  connection  we  may  well  give  place  to  some  a  stirriuB 
verses  of  one  of  Simms'  ringing  martial  l3rric8  which  ^'^'^ 
well  describes  Marion  and  his  men : 


We  follow  where  the  Swamp  Fox  gaides, 

His  friends  and  merry  men  are  we  ; 
And  when  the  troop  of  Tarleton  rides, 

We  borrow  in  the  oyprese-tree. 
The  turfy  hammock  is  oar  bed, 

Our  home  is  in  the  red-deer's  den, 
Onr  roof,  the  tree-top  overhead. 

For  we  are  wild  and  hunted  men. 

Free  bridle  bit,  good  gallant  steed. 

That  will  not  ask  a  kind  caress, 
To  swim  the  Santee  at  onr  need. 

When  on  our  heels  the  foemen  press — 
The  true  heart  and  the  ready  hand, 

The  spirit  stubborn  to  be  free  — 
The  twisted  bore,  the  smiting  brand  — 

And  we  are  Marion's  men,  yon  see. 


Now  light  the  fire,  and  cook  the  meal— 

The  last,  perhaps,  that  we  shall  taste. 
I  hear  the  Swamp  Fox  round  us  steal, 

And  that's  a  sign  we  move  in  haste. 
He  whistles  to  the  scouts,  and  hark  ! 

You  hear  his  order  calm  and  low  — 
Gome,  wave  your  torch  across  the  dark, 

And  let  us  se  '  tlie  ))oys  that  go. 
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Now  stir  the  fire,  and  lie  at  ease  ; 

The  soonta  are  gone,  and  on  the  brash 
I  see  the  colonel  bend  his  knees, 

To  take  hia  slnmbers  too — bnt^  hush  I 
He's  praying,  comrades  :  'tis  i^A  strange ; 

The  man  that's  fighting  day  by  day 
May  well  when  night  comes,  take  a  change, 

And  down  upon  bis  knees  to  pray. 

Now  pile  the  brush  and  roll  the  log  : 

Hard  pillow,  but  a  soldier's  head, 
That's  half  the  time  in  brake  and  bog, 

Must  never  think  of  softer  bed. 
The  owl  is  hooting  to  the  night, 

The  cooter  crawling  o'er  the  bank, 
And  in  that  pond  the  plashing  light 

Tells  where  the  alligator  sank. 


What — 'tis  the  signal !  start  so  soon, 

And  through  the  Santee  swamp  so  deep, 
Without  the  aid  of  friendly  moon. 

And  we,  heaven  help  as,  half  asleep ! 
Bnt  courage,  comrades !    Marion  leads. 

The  Swamp  Fox  takes  us  out  to-night; 
Bo  clear  your  swords  and  spur  your  steeds, 

There's  goodly  chance,  I  think,  of  fight. 
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OHAPTEE  VI 
THE  HUGUENOTS  IN  VIEGINIA 


THE  earliest  mention  of  the  French  in  colonial  B«rHe.t 
Virginia  occurs  in  the  year  1610.    In  June  of  rt?o°*"°'° 
that  year  Captain-General  and  Governor  Lord 
De  la  Warr  arrived  oflF  the  Virginia  coast  at  the  mouth 
of  the  James  River.    Before  proceeding  up  the  river  to 
Jamestown,  he  went  aahore  with  several  of  his  officers  to 
inspect  the  soil  and  vegetation  of  his  new  dominion.    All 
were  charr -d  with  the  fertility  and  luxuriance  which 
they  beheld  on  every  side,  and  the  governor,  as  the  ac- 
count runs,  on  discerning  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  the 
mildness  of  the  cUmate  "  determined  to  set  a  Frenchman 
heere  awork  to  plan*^  Vines  which  grew  naturally  in  great 
plentie."    Going  on  up  the  jiver  to  Jamestown,  De  la  rnachviat 
Warr  ''  alloted  every  Man  his  particular  Place  and  Busi-  *''*°"" 
ness.    The  French  prepared  to  plant  tlie  Vines ;  the  Eng- 
lish laboured  in  the  Woods  and  Grounds." 

In  1619  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  treasurer  of  the  Virginia 
Company  makes  mention  of  the  vines  "  which  by  culture 
wiU  be  brought  to  excellent  perfection.  For  the  affecting 
whereof  divers  skillful  Vignerons  are  sent.  ...  Our 
Frenchmen  assure  ns  that  no  Countrie  in  the  World  is 
more  proper  for  vines    .    .     .    than  Virginia." 

In  1621,  the  new  governor,  Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  was  in- 
structed "to  plant  Mulberry  trees  and  make  silk,  and 
take  care  of  the  Frenchmen  sent  about  that  work." 

The  Virginia  Company  expected  a  great  future  for  the 
wine  and  silk  trade  in  the  New  Worid,  and  in  order  to 
foster  it  they  brought  over  several  skillful  Frenchmen. 
The  venture  did  not  appear  to  succeed,  however,  and  not 
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long  after  their  arrival  in  America  the  French  beg^  to 
plant  tobacco-much  against  the  wishes  of  the  company 
who  saw  a  greater  profit  slipping  away  from  t  The 
BumlL  of  the  Freno.  who  were  brought  over  at  the  ex- 
;r^o7  the  company  were  probably  not  large,  and  thexr 
names  have  utterly  perished. 

In  Jufy,  1621,  Sir  Dudley  Caileton,  British  ambassa- 
dor at  the  Hague,  received  the  following  petition  : 

H«  lordship  the  ambassador  of  the  most  serene  king  of  Gr«»tBritoin 
is  huX  e^ted  to  advise  and  answer  ns  in  regard  to  the  artrcles 

TwSer  it  wonld  plea«  his  Majesty  to  Penn^  J'^y  ^."f ^ 

faiilili  well  Walloons  as  French,  all  of  the  Re  onned  rehpon  to 

-nTJ^tle  in  VirKinia,  a  country  nnder  his  rule,  and  whether  it 

^ouTd  pTl  uJZj^rU^e  thefr  prot«,tion  anddefen.  from  and 

r  :rrrriorr«:"reasons  wouM  n^  «.ore  tl^  one 

Xrtg'her  with  the  oue  they  would  provide,  they  could  ^m- 
rS  h  th^r  voyage;  the  same  returning  to  obtain  mMchandise  for  the 
Sfons  gltTfy  his  said  Majesty,  as  well  as  that  o  *»;«  ~«»t'y- 
TT  Whe*er  he  would  permit  them,  on  their  arrival  in  «».d  coun- 
J  to  cS^  a  «.nvenient  spot  for  their  abode  among  the  plac«  not 
^tculuShyThosewhom  it  has  pleaded  his  Majestytosend  thither 

*"i?f  ^"whether  having  secured  the  said  spot,  they  might  build  acity 
JTheirTSon  an5  furnish  -  ^-^  ^^^^^^  ^TT.. 

^T  'i^^^^  -  Sr  woi  -    fu -thTln^s  and 
J^itio^  trtht  defense  of  said  place,  and  grant  t^- "jj   ^  J, 
Snecessity  to  make  powder,  fabricate  balls  and  found  cannons  under 
thn  flaff  and  arms  of  his  said  Majesty. 
V?     me^er  he  would  grant  them  a  circuit  or  tert'to-r  ofe^J 
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they  would  hold,  whether  conjointly  or  severally,  from  his  Majesty  in 
such  fealty  and  homage  aa  his  Majesty  should  flud  reasonable,  without 
allowing  any  other  to  dwell  there  unless  by  taking  out  papers  of  resi- 
dence within  said  territory,  wherein  they  would  reserve  rights  of  in- 
ferior lordship  ;  and  whether  those  of  them  who  could  live  as  nobles 
would  be  permitted  to  styli;  themselves  such. 

VII.  Whetlier  they  would  be  permitted  iu  the  said  lands  to  htint 
all  game,  whetlier  furred  or  feathered,  to  tish  iu  the  sea  and  rivers,  and 
to  cut  heavy  and  small  timber,  as  well  for  navigation  as  other  pur-  Free  Tradini 
poses,  according  to  their  desire  ;  in  a  word,  whether  they  might  make 
use  of  everything  above  and  below  grouud  according  to  their  will  and 
pleasure,  saving  the  royal  rights  ;  and  trade  in  everything  with  Boch 
persons  as  should  be  thereto  privil^ed. 

Sir  Dudley  himself,  who  knew  Jesse  de  Forest,  the  whatvirgini. 
leader  of  the  petitioners,  favoured  the  project  and  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  the  lords  iu  council,  who  for  their 
part  turned  the  petition  over  to  the  Virginia  Company. 
The  answer  of  the  directors  was  not  unfavourable,  but 
they  refused  to  give  the  would-be  colonists  a  ship,  "  being 
utterly  exhausted  and  unable  to  afford  other  help  than 
advice  as  to  the  cheapest  mode  of  transporting  them- 
selves." The  company  also  said  in  its  reply,  "  that  for 
the  prosperity  and  principally  securing  of  the  plantation 
in  his  Ma'' 8  obedience,  it  is  not  expedient  that  the  said 
families  f  ould  be  set  down  in  one  gross  and  entire  body, 
but  that  they  should  rather  be  placed  in  convenient  num- 
bers m  the  principal  cities  .  .  .  there  being  given 
them  such  proportions  of  laud  and  ail  other  privileges 
and  benefits  whatsoever  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  to  the 
natural  English."  It  is  probable  that  the  petitiouera 
came  to  the  conclusiou  that  advice  was  quite  as  cheap  in 
England  as  it  was  in  Leyden,  for  thoy  engaged  in  no 
further  parleying  with  the  Virginia  Company.  But 
what  was  Virginia's  loss  was  New  Amsterdam's  gain, 
for  two  years  later  the  Dutch  sent  part  of  the  band 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  as  we  have  previously 
related. 
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After  the  fall  of  La  RocheUe,  the  Baron  De  Saace,  a 
hero  of  the  defense  of  that  city  under  the  Duke  of  Rohan, 
took  refuge  in  England,  and  in  1629  begged  permission 
of  the  government  to  establish  a  colony  of  Huguenots  in 
Virginia  "  to  cultivate  vines  and  to  make  silke  and  salt 
there. ' '     The  request  was  favourably  received  and  he  was 
given  letters  of  denization  for  himself  and  son  in  order 
that  he  might  return  to  France  in  safety  t»  g^t  his  family 
and  property.     Careful  preparations  were  made,  and  in 
due  course  of  time  the  expedition  sailed  for  Virginia.     It 
landed  safely  on  the  southern  side  of  the  James  River  and 
a  settlement  was  commenced  in  what  is  now  the  oxjunty 
of  Nansemond,  then  known  as  "  Southampton  Hundred, 
a   patent   of   200,000    acres  granted  several  years  be- 
No  records  of  this  colony  have  been  discovered,  and  its 
fate  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.     Says  Colonel  R.  L.  Maury, 
who  has  carefully  examined  the  Virginia  records,      I 
have  not  been  able  to  learn  further  of  this  colony  ;  mam- 
festly  it  did  not  flourish,  and  must  have  soon  dispersed, 
having  left  no  enduring  memorial." 

The  place  chosen  for  this  abortive  attempt  at  coloniza- 
tion was  perhaps  the  worst  that  could  have  been  selected 
in  all  Virginia.  In  1698,  Col.  William  Byrd,  in  helping  the 
government  to  locate  the  band  who  Anally  settled  at  Man- 
akin  Town  (about  twenty  miles  above  Richmond,  on  the 
James  River),  wrote  of  "Southampton  Hundred,"  "that 
part  is  according  to  its  name,  for  the  most  part  low 
swuiupy  ground,  unfit  for  planting  and  Improvement  and 
ye  air  of  it  very  moist  and  unhealthy  so  that  to  send 
French  thither  that  came  from  a  dry  and  serene  Clymate 
were  to  send  them  to  their  death,  and  that  would  very 
Ul  answer  his  Maj'tys  charitable  intentions." 

The  settlers  did  not  all  perish,  however,  for  Huguenot, 
names  became  frequent  in  the  records  of  Norfolk 
County. 
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*'  As  the  seventeenth  century  waxed  so  did  the  Hagne- 
not  emigration  to  Virginia  continuously  increase."  The 
refugees  came  singly,  or  in  isolated  groups  and  families. 
Among  the  colonial  legislatures  that  of  Virginia  was 
foremost  in  encouraging  applications  for  naturalization. 
In  1659,  or  thoreabouts,  it  waa  enacted,  "That  all  aliens 
and  strangers  who  have  inhabited  the  country  for  the 
space  of  four  y  its,  and  have  a  firme  resolution  to  make 
this  countrey  their  place  of  residence  shall  be  free  deni- 
zens of  this  coUony."  In  1661  the  General  Assembly  of 
Virginia  passed  an  act  admitting  all  strangers  desirous  of 
making  their  homes  in  Virginia,  to  the  liberties,  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  natural  bom  Englishmen,  upon 
their  petition  to  the  Assembly,  and  upon  taking  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy.  New  York  adopted  a  sim- 
ilar measure  in  1783,  and  South  Carolina  fourteen  years 
later.  The  colonies  were  in  this  ahead  of  the  home  gov- 
ernment, which  had  not  sanctioned  such  acts. 

Among  the  Huguenots  who  took  advantage  of  these  Pamiiy 
laws  were  John  Battaille,  Richard  Durand,  De  la  Mun-  '*"°'" 
dayes.  Durant,  de  Hull,  De  Bar,  D'Aubigne  (Dabney), 
De  la  Nome,  De  Young,  De  Bandy,  De  Berry,  Roger 
Fontaine,  Stephen  Fouace,  Hillier,  Jordan,  Jourdan,  La 
Furder,  Lines,  Louis,  Lassall,  La  Mont  (Lamont), 
Moyses,  Martian,  Mountery,  Michael,  Mellaney,  Mille- 
chops,  Moyosier,  Morel,  Norman,  Noel,  Poythers,  Perin, 
Poleste,  Paule,  Perrot,  Place,  Pluvier,  Pensax,  Peron, 
Pere,  Pettit,  Pruett,  Pallisder,  Robins,  Ravenell,  Rab- 
nett.  Rosier,  Regault,  Roden,  Roye,  Rue,  Regant,  Revell, 
Royali,  Sidly,  Sabrell,  Sorrel,  Sallis,  ToUifer  (Tallia- 
ferro),  Therrialt,  Toton,  Tranier,  Vicomte,  Vader, 
Vans,  VaJlentine,  Vaulx,  Vardie  and  Vodin. 

Major  Moore  Faunt  Le  Roy,  founder  of  a  "  very  ancient  paunt  LeRoy 
and  numerous  family  of  Virginia,"  owned  a  large  tract 
of  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Rappahannock  prior  to  1651. 
In  1683  the  Huguenot  Relief  Committee  in  London  ''  Paid 
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Mr  David  Dashaise,  Elder  of  the  French  Church  in 
London,  for  fifty-five  French  ProtestantB  to  go  to  Virginia, 
Seventy  pounds  sterling."  In  1687  Stephen  Fouace  came 
from  London  with  letters  from  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. He  became  rector  of  a  church  near  Williams- 
burg was  prominent  among  the  colonial  clergy  and  was 
later'  made  a  trustee  of  William  and  Mary  College.  In 
1689  came  another  Huguenot  rector,  the  Rev.  James 
Bo'sseau. 

In  the  last  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century  at  least  a 
thousand  French  Protestants  came  to  America,  receiving 
transportation  from  the  Belief  Committee  in  London.     A 
few  of  these  settled  in  Florida,  a  number  in  South  Caro- 
lina, but  not  less  than  700  of  them  landed  in  Virginia,  to 
establish  a  settlement,  according  to  the  earlier  idea  of 
Jesse  de  Forest.    In  1700  four  fleets  sailed  from  Graves- 
end    bringing  all  told  more  than  seven  hundred  of  the 
French  refugees,  with  "the  brave  and  devoted"  Marquis 
de  la  Muce  at  their  head,and  Charles  de  Sailly  as  his  as- 
sociate.   There  were  with  the  expedition  three  ministers 
and  two  phys'  :ians.    Various  sites  had  been  considered 
for  a  settlement,  but  on  arrival  in  Virginia  the  colonists 
were  directed  to  a  spot  about  twenty  miles  above  Rich- 
mond, on  the  James  River,  where  they  were  given  t«n 
thousand  acres  of  land  which  had  belonged  to  the  extinct 
tribe  of  Manakin  Indians.     Thus  the  name  of  the  settle- 
ment became  Manakintown.     Baird  says  no  more  in- 
teresting body  of  colonists  than  that  conducted  by  Oliver 
de  la  Muce  had  crossed  the  ocean.     Many  of  them  be- 
longed to  the  persecuted  Waldensian  race,  who  had  taken 
refuge   in  Switzerland  when    driven  from  their  Pied- 
montese  homes  by  the  troops  of  Louis  XIV.     Their  num- 
ber being  too  large  for  the  Swiss  Cantons  to  support,  Eng- 
land responded  liberally  to  the  appeal  for  aid,  and  they 
were  given  transportation  to  America,  together  with  the 
Huguenots.    Three  thousand  pounds  were  appropriated 
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for  "the  transportation  of  five  hundred  Vaudois  and 
French  refugees  designed  for  some  of  his  Majesty's  plan- 
tations." Of  individual  accounts  the  records  show  the 
sum  of  £38  given  "  out  of  the  collection  to  Mons  Benja- 
min DeJoux,  Minister,  appointed  to  go  to  Virginia  ;  be- 
sides £24  for  the  providing  of  himself  with  necessities 
for  the  voyage."  In  August,  1700,  the  Bishop  of  Loudon 
writes  to  the  city  chamberlain,  "Sir:  the  bearer.  Mon- 
sieur Oastayne,  is  going  out  Surgeon  to  ye  French  now 
departing  for  Virginia.  He  wants  £20  to  make  up  his 
Chest  of  Drugs  and  instruments.  It  is  a  very  small  mat- 
ter for  such  a  voyage  ;  but  if  you  have  in  your  hands  to 
supply  that  sum,  I  will  answer  for  my  Lord  of  Canter- 
bury, that  he  shall  allow  of  your  so  doing."  Six  pounds 
per  head  was  allowed  for  transportation.  The  names  of 
the  other  ministers  were  Claude  Philippe  de  Eichebourg 
and  Louis  Latane.  They  and  the  two  surgeons  had 
plenty  of  occupation  in  caring  for  the  large  company 
under  their  charge. 

Among  the  list  of  the  exi)enses  of  the  journey  to 
"Manicanton"  appear  the  following  items:  "for  one 
distiller  and  one  Kettle,  3£  28 ;  To  Mr.  Stringer  for 
fusils,  coutlas,  bayonetts,  blunderbushes,  flints,  etc.,  41£ 
Is,  for  several  Coates,  waist  coates,  briches,  etc.,  10£ ;  for 
blew  Cloth  handkerchieffs,  cravats,  etc.,  26£  ;  for  a  great 
Black  Trunck  to  put  ye  goods  in,  lOs ;  for  Brandy,  Sugiir, 
figgs,  raisons  and  sugar  buiscuits  for  the  sick,  5£ ;  to  ye 
ship's  crew  for  brandy  15s ;  for  a  boat  to  put  some  people 
ashoare,  and  to  goe  to  Mr.  Servant  for  a  Certificate  how 
he  saw  Capt.  R.  -ves  abuse  ua  and  our  goods,  and  to  bring 
ye  salt,  3s ;  To  Capt.  Hawes  for  Hamacks,  brandy,  and 
other  extraordinarj's  21£8s;  To  Ouper  for  his  sabre 
broken  by  ye  sentry  upon  the  Shippe,  2s  od  ;  for  great  ^'*'"^y 
nailes  for  the  Pares  ( pariah  )  doors,  9d ;  To  ye  Miller  to 
suffer  our  people  by  his  fire  and  to  dispatch  them,  2s  6d ; 
to  Come  for  ye  Horse,  Is." 

In  connection  \^^th  the  expenses  of  the  journey  it  is 
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interesting  to  note  the  bill  of  fare  which  wiw  mt  before 
the  transatlantic  paasengers  of  that  day.  From  the 
agreement  made  before  commencing  the  voyage  we  take 
the  following :  "To  every  pa&senger  over  six  years  to 
have  7  pounds  of  Bread  every  w«!ek,  and  ea^-h  mesa,  8 
passengers  to  a  mess,  to  have  4  pounds  Porke  5  days  in  a 
week,  with  pease.  2  days  in  a  week  to  have  2  four 
pound  piece  of  Beefe  with  a  pudding  with  pease.  If  the 
kettle  cannot  be  Iwyletl  for  bad  weather,  every  passenger 
to  have  1  pound  of  cheese  per  day."  Those  who  were 
sick  fared  better,  accortling  to  this  item  among  the  ex- 
penditures :  "for  Lrai  ly.  Sugar,  figgs,  raisons  and  sugar 
busicuits  for  the  sick  .  .  .  Xr)."  Wliile  fifteen  shil- 
lings were  presentctl  "To  ye  ships  crew  for  brandy," 
»nd  five  shillings  "  To  ye  Cooke. ' ' 

All  the  Huguenots  who  came  over  with  la  Muce  did 
not  settle  at  Manakin  Town,  but  scattered  themselves 
through  the  province  along  the  banks  of  the  James  and 
Rappahannock  Rivers;  some  even  pushing  southward 
into  the  Carolinas.  Those  who  joined  the  settlement  at 
Manakin  Town  were  treated  very  liberally  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Virginia.  By  the  king's  orders  the  refugees 
were  to  b«»  taken  under  the  special  protection  of  the  gov- 
ernor, and  the  legislature  showed  every  intention  of 
making  their  settlement  as  easy  and  pleasant  for  them  as 
lay  within  its  power.  Public  subscriptions  were  taken 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  their  most  pressing  necessi- 
ties for  food  and  shelter. 

Says  Beverly,  in  his  history  of  Virginia:  "The  As- 
sembly was  very  bountifiil  to  those  that  remained  at  this 
town,  bestowing  on  them  large  do-ations  ef  money  and 
provisions  for  their  support.  They  likew  treed  them 
from  every  tax  for  several  years  to  come,  and  addressed 
the  governor  to  grant  them  a  brief,  to  entitle  them  to  the 
charity  of  all  well-disposed  persons  throughout  the  coun- 
try, which,  together  with  the  king's  benevolence,  sup- 
ported them  very  comfortably  till  they  could  sufficiently 
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Bopply  themselves  with  neceosariefl,  which  they  now  do 
indifferently  well,  and  have  8tockfi  of  cattle  which  are 
said  to  give  abundance  of  milk  more  than  any  other  in 
the  country.  In  the  year  1702  they  began  an  essay  of  w  wm. 
wine  which  they  make  of  the  wild  grapes  gathered  in  '*'""* 
the  woods,  the  effe<'t  of  which  was  a  strong  bodied  claret 
of  good  flavour.  I  heard  a  gentleman  who  had  tastwl  it, 
give  it  great  coniuiendation.  I  have  heard  that  these 
people  are  upon  thn  design  of  getting  into  the  breed  of 
buffaloes,  to  which  end  they  lay  in  wait  for  their  calves, 
that  they  may  tame  and  raise  a  stock  of  them,  in  which, 
if  they  succeed,  it  will  in  all  probability  ]>•  greatly  for 
their  advantage;  for  these  are  much  lar^  r  than  the 
cattle,  aud  have  the  benefit  of  being  natural  to  the 
climate.  They  now  make  their  own  cIotht«,  and  are 
resolved,  as  soon  as  they  have  improved  that  manufac- 
ture, to  apply  themselves  to  the  making  of  wine  and 
brandy,  which  they  do  not  doubt  to  bring  to  perfection." 
But  the  endeavour  to  introduce  the  manufactures  of 
France  here  at  the  extreme  frontier  of  Virginia  was  a 
task  too  great  for  any  set  of  colonists,  and  was  doomed 
to  failure  from  the  first.  In  planning  as  they  did  they 
showed  the  characteristic  Huguenot  enterprise,  but  the 
necessities  of  lifo  drove  them  to  agriculture  as  the  only 
means  of  keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door, 

A  letter  from  William  Byrd  thus  doscrilwd  the  settle 
ment  a  year  after  its  founding :  "  We  visiteil  about 
seventy  of  their  huts,  being,  most  of  them  very  mean ; 
there  being  upwards  of  fourty  of  y'  m  betwixt  ye  two  creeks, 
w'ch  is  about  4  miles  along  on  ye  River,  and  have  cleared 
all  ye  old  Manacan  fflelds  for  near  three  miles  together, 
as  also  some  others  (who  came  thither  last  ffeb'ry)  have 
done  more  work  than  they  y't  went  thither  first.  .  .  . 
Indeed,  they  are  very  poor.  ,  .  .  Tho'  these  people 
are  very  poor,  yet  they  seem  very  cheerful  and  are  (aa 
farr  as  we  juld  learn)  very  healthy,  all  they  seem  to  de- 
sire is  y't  they  might  have  Bread  enough." 
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Tilt'  "Strict  pariHh  laws  of  the  province  were  reluxt-U  in 
fiivoiir  of  tlu^  Miuiukin  Tow  a  settlers.  In  1700  the  As 
senil>ly  t»:"''ted  as  follows  : 

Whereas  •  coDsiderable  numht-r  of  French  ProteataDt  refngeea  have 
liren  lately  iniportmi  into  bis  MaJenty'H  »)Iuny  and  doiiiinioim,  ieveral 
of  which  rrfunet-H  have  seated  theiiisrlvi's  aliove  the  falls  of  Jamea 
Uiver,  at,  or  near  to  a  place  oominonly  called  uml  known  by  the  name 
of  .Miiimkin  towne,  for  the  enooum»{eiuent  of  stiid  refugee  to  settle  and 
niiiiiiii  toKBtlur,  iw»  near  iis  iiiny  ite  to  the  said  Maiiakin  towne,  and 
the  parts  adjacent,  shall  lie  aouonuted  and  taken  for  inhabitants  of  a 
distinct  jKirish  by  themselves;  and  the  land  which  they  now  do  and 
shall  hereafter  possesn,  at,  or  adjacent,  to  the  said  Manakin  towne, 
(•ha'l  be.  nn.l  is  b.ri-liy  declare*!  to  be  a  parish  of  itselfe,  distinct  from 
any  other  parish,  to  l)e  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  Kinx  Will- 
iam Parish,  in  the  county  of  Henrico,  and  not  lyable  to  the  payment 
of  parish  levies  in  any  other  parish  whataoever.  And  be  it  further 
enncU-d  ;  That  such  and  so  many  of  the  sold  refugees,  aa  are  already 
settlei!,  or  shall  hereafter  settle  themselves  aa  inbabitanta  of  the  said 
parish,  shall  tbemsrivea  and  their  familyea,  and  every  of  them,  ba 
free  and  exempted  from  the  payment  of  public  and  county  levi,.^  for 
the  space  of  aeven  years  next,  ensuing  from  the  pablication  of  this  act. 
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Owing  to  such  liberal  treatment  the  colonists  were 
enabled  to  have  a  church  of  their  own,  and  at  the  first 
division  of  land  a  choice  plot  of  the  best  glebe  was  set 
apart  for  the  use  of  the  pastor.  The  church  which  was 
immediately  organized  (as  a  matter  of  fact  the  colonists 
had  come  as  one  united  church)  prospered  with  the 
growth  of  the  settlement.  According  to  Bishop  Meade, 
the  life  of  this  old  church  lasted  down  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  services  being  held  in  the 
name  of  the  original  organization  until  1857.  Where 
harmony  and  quiet  prosperity  are  the  rule,  there  is  apt 
to  bi;  a  dearth  of  material  in  the  shape  of  records  and 
docimients.  Such  is  the  ca.se  with  the  church  at  Manakin 
Town.  The  peace  was  broken,  however,  in  the  year 
1707,  when  there  was  an  altercation  between  the  pastor 
and  the  vestry.    Abram  Halle,  vestryman,  deposeth : 
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When  Mr.  riiilipe  hwl  fInUhed  the  Msrvice  of  the  ...  the 
flnt  thing  he  did  wae  to  denumd  the  Register  of  Ctiriittenin){«  to  tte  de- 
li*- <  u  ap  to  him  .  .  .  and  ic  oaae  he  ((telle  )  retuHe  to  do  it  he 
would  pxooroinunioate  bini ;  he  wm  pleaoed  to  wy  thin  with  a  nge 
very  nulx.  ..oming  the  place,  which  made  me  intreat  hiai  to  have  a  UU 
tie  patience  ,  .  .  upon  thin  he  flew  cut  into  a  gn-ater  poMion 
than  before  and  frankly  told  ns  that  be  acknowlrdged  no  Vestry  tber« 
was,  neither  would  he  have  the  people  acknowledge  any.  Immedi- 
ately upon  his  naroeing  the  People,  sevarol  of  his  itnrty  ,  . 
stood  np  .  .  .  and  took  the  liberty  to  utter  many  injurious 
things  againvt  me  .  .  .  and  Michael  .  .  .  presc  thro'  the 
whole  congregation  to  get  np  to  where  I  was,  and  then  catching  me  by 
the  coat  he  threatened  me  very  hardly,  and  by  \m  Example  ftevarol  of 
the  crowd  were  heard  to  say,  we  mtiat  assaasinate  that  fellow  with  the 
black  beard.    The  said  Philipe  was— lowder  than  anybody. 


VI 

Rev.  W.  H.  Foote  writes  of  the  colonists  in  Virginia  as  snttrpHM 
follows :  "  The  colonists  that  remained  at  Manakin  town,  •"'*  °""**'' 
disappointed  in  their  efforts  to  introduce  the  manufac- 
tures and  productions  of  France,  conformed  their  labours 
to  the  soil  and  climate  and  conditions  of  a  frontier  set- 
tlement ;  and  went  on  increasing  and  multiplying,  and 
subduing  the  earth,  according  to  the  command  of  God  in 
Eden.  The  ten  thousand  acres  were  soon  too  few  for  this 
enterprising  people.  They  lengthened  their  cords  and 
strengthened  their  stakes,  and  soon  began  to  emigrate  to 
portions  of  the  unoccupied  wilderness  of  Virginia. 
Goochland,  and  Fluvanna,  and  Louisa,  and  Alberuiarle, 
and  Buckingham,  and  Powhatan,  and  Chesterfield,  and 
Prince  Edward,  and  Cumberland,  and  Charlotte,  and 
Appomattox,  and  Campbell,  and  Pittsylvania,  and  Hali- 
fax, and  Mecklinburg,  all  gave  these  euiigranta  a  home. 
And  then  county  after  county  to  tho  wi'st  and  south 
beckoned  them  on;  and  they  went  on  and  grew  and 
multiplied  according  to  the  blessing  of  Jacob  on  Joseph's 
children.  Gk>  over  Virginia  and  ask  for  the  descendants 
of  those  Huguenot  families,  that  cast  their  lot^  on  their 
first  landing,  among  the  English  neighbourhoods,  and  its 
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speedily  as  possible  conform<!d  to  the  political  usages  of 
the  colony,  and  adopted  the  English  language,  and  by 
intermarriage  were  soon  commingled  with  English  society  ; 
and  then  follow  the  colonists  of  Manakin  town,  as  they 
more  slowly  assimilated  with  the  English ;  and  number 
those  that  by  direct  descent,  or  by  intermarriage  have 
Huguenot  blood  in  their  veins,  and  the  list  will  swell  to 
an  immense  multitude.  The  influence  which  these  de- 
scendants of  the  French  refugees  have  had,  and  still  exer- 
cise, in  the  formation  and  preservation  of  the  character 
of  the  state  and  the  nation,  has  unostentatiously  and 
widely  extended." 

Happily  settled,  indeed,  were  the  French  refugees  in 
what  they  made  one  of  the  garden  spots  of  the  country. 
They  were  not  far  from  the  home  of  Pocahontas,  the  In- 
dian princess,  where,  a  little  more  than  a  century  before, 
Captain  John  Smith  had  found  his  brave  rescuer,  and  put 
a  touch  of  enduring  romance  into  the  first  days  of  the 
white  foreigner  on  American  soil.    The  Indians  were  not 
yet  gone,  and  sometimes  the  French  were  made  to  feel  a 
spirit    of  vengeance   that  classed  all  whites  as   alike 
enemies  of  the  red  men.    To  the  English  Cavaliers  and 
the  French  gentlemen  Virginia  owes  its  peculiar  type 
of  cultivation,  which  made  the  plantations  the  scene  of  a 
gallantry  and   courtliness  and  grace  not  yet  extinct. 
Where  other  nations  often  sent  their  poorest  classes  as 
emigrants,  France  had  driven  away  her  best  to  enrich 
the  life  of  another  and  freer  land. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Huguenot  fomilies 
of  Virginis^  was  that  of  the  Bufords,  a  corruption  of  the 
original  name  of  Beaufort,  meaning  "  beautiful  fort,"  or 
castle.  The  name  was  variously  spelled,  as  Beauford, 
Buflford,  and  Buford,  the  form  finally  common.  Some 
members  of  this  family,  which  was  royal  and  allied  to 
Henry  IV,  wen  Huguenots,  and  emigrated  to  England 
after  the  Revocation.  From  England  some  came  to 
America,  and  in  both  countries  the  descendants  are  found 
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to-day.  The  Virginia  ancestor  was  John  Beaufurd,  of 
Christchurch  Parish,  Middlesex  CJounty.  From  him  came 
a  distinguished  line  of  soldiers,  who  served  their  co'intry 
well,  some  of  them  conspicuously.  The  Third  Virginia 
Raiment  in  the  Revolution  had  Colonel  Buford  at  its 
head  ;  and  two  other  military  members  of  the  family  were 
Major-General  Napoleon  B.  Buford,  and  Major-General 
John  Buford.  (Jeneral  James  H.  Wilson  unhesitatingly 
ascribes  to  General  John  Buford  the  distinction  of  mak- 
ing Gettysburg  possible.  General  Buford  fired  the  first 
gun  at  (jettysburg,  and  in  the  address  at  the  unveiling  of 
his  statue  General  Wilson  said:  "Strong,  courageous, 
and  generous,  as  they  (the  Bufords)  were  through  many 
generations,  the  very  flower  and  jewel  of  this  family  was 
the  gentleman  in  whose  name  we  gathered  to-day.  He 
selected  (Gettysburg  for  the  field  of  battle." 

General  Buford  was  called  by  the  soldiers  "Old 
Steadfast."  He  himself  said  of  Gettysburg :  "A  heavy 
task  was  before  us.  We  were  equal  to  it,  and  shall  remem- 
ber with  pride  that  at  (Jettysburg  we  did  our  country 
much  servii  1 ."  He  was  of  the  true  tjT)e  of  French  gen- 
tleman and  loyal  citizen. 


CHAPTER  VII 
JOHN  SEVIER  AND  HIS  BRAVE  WIFE 
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JOHN  SEVIER,  "The  Commonwealth  builder,"  is 
among  the  notable  descendants  of  the  Huguenot 
stock  in  Virginia,  His  father,  Valentine  Xavier, 
came  from  London  in  1740  and  settled  in  Rockingham 
County  where  Sevier  was  born  in  1745.  John  received  a 
fair  education  until  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  married  and  founded  the  village  of  New- 
market, in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  thus  early  showing  his 
propensity.  He  was  a  young  man  of  exceptional  dash  and 
courage  and  soon  became  known  throughout  the  region 
as  an  invincible  Indian  fighter.  In  1772  he  waa  made  a 
captain  in  the  Virginia  line  for  the  services  he  had  ren- 
dered in  the  Indian  wars,  and  that  same  year,  he  moved 
out  to  Watauga,  a  new  and  rude  settlement  on  the  west 
slope  of  the  Alleghanies,  now  eastern  Tennessee.  Through 
his  courage,  popular  address,  and  ability  aa  a  commander, 
he  became  the  undisputed  leader  throughout  the  whole  of 
that  fertile  wilderness.  Space  does  not  permit  the  recital 
of  all  the  Indian  campaigns  he  engaged  in,  or  a  list  of  the 
victories  he  won.  In  this  manner  his  years  were  occupied 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  when  we  find 
him  petitioning  the  North  C^uvlina  legislature  on  behalf 
of  the  settlers  at  Watauga,  asking  to  be  annexed  to  that 
province  that  "they  might  aid  in  the  unhappy  contest 
and  bear  their  full  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the 
war,"  The  request  was  granted,  and  under  the  title  of 
Washington  District  the  whole  of  that  territory  which  is 
now  Tennessee  was  added  to  North  Carolina  as  a  county. 
Sevier  was  active  in  the  local  government  of  this  vast  new 
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county  and  under  the  title  of  *'  clerk  of  the  county  "  he 
held  in  reality  entire  control  of  the  administration  of  the 
district 

In  1784  North  Carolina  ceded  the  territory  to  the  Fed-  J^^l*'* 
eral  government  in  order  to  lighten  the  debts  of  the  state. 
When  the  settlers  heard  of  this  they  determined  to  found 
a  government  of  their  own  and  apply  to  the  Union  for 
admission.      Sevier  was  elected  governor  of  this  new 
state,  known  as  the  State  of  Franklin,  and  for  two  years 
— as  long  as  the  commonwealth  lasted, — retained  his  diffi- 
cult position.     Within  sixty  days  after  taking  office, 
Sevier  organized  a  court,  a  militia,  and  founded  Wash- 
ington College,  thn  first  school  of  a  liberal  nature  which 
was  established  west  of  the  AUeghanies.     At  last,  how- 
ever, a  proclamation  from  Governor  Caswell,  of  North 
Carolina,  pronounced  the  new  government  a  revolt  and 
ordered  it  to  be  abandoned.     In  the  face  of  superior  forces 
the  infant  state  was  compelled  to  submit,  and  Sevier  was 
captured  and  thrown  into  prison.     He  was  rescued  shortly  saviar 
afterwards,  however,  by  his  incensed  followers,  took  the  Rabai 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United   States,  and  was  made 
brigadier-general  of  the  territory.     As  a  delegate  to  Con- 
gress he  was  the  first  representative  to  that  body  from  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.     When  Tennessee  was  made  a 
state  Sevier  was  elected  its  first  governor,  serving  for 
three  terms,  and  then  after  a  short  period,  serving  three 
more.     In  1811  he  served  in  Congress,  and  in  1815  he 
was  again  elected,  but  died  before  he  could  take  his  seat  Unique  Ruier 
His  biographer  says  of  him  :    "A  rule  like  his  was  never 
before  nor  since  known  in  this  country." 
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Captain  Sevier's  wife  was  a  remarkable  woman,  a  her- 
oine of  the  pioneer  days,  whose  story  is  a  romance. 
Catherine  Sherrill  was  the  daughter  of  a  North  Carolinian 
who  pushed  his  way  into  Tennessee  in  the  Revolutionary 
days.    Samuel  Sherrill  and  his  family  were  in  that  com- 
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pany  of  pioneers  which  halted  in  the  Watauga  Valley, 
where  the  king  of  the  Cherokees  planned  to  exterminate 
them.  He  brought  his  whole  fighting  strength  against 
the  fort  defended  by  Captain  Sevier.  In  the  confusion 
of  the  battle,  it  is  told  that  the  French  captain  saw  a  tall, 
graceful  girl  running  towards  the  fort  pursued  by  a  pack 
of  savages.  Exposing  himself  above  the  walls,  heedless 
of  the  peril,  the  gallant  captain  shot  down  more  than  one 
Indian  who  had  raised  his  tomahawk  to  brain  the  girl, 
who  succeeded  in  leaping  the  palisades  and  fell  into  his 
arms.  It  was  in  that  exciting  manner  that  the  brave 
Frenchman  first  met  the  woman  who  was  to  be  for  forty 
years  his  companion  in  adventure,  hardship  and  success. 
They  were  married  in  1780,  four  years  after  that  Indian 
attack.  From  captain,  "Nolichucky  Jack,"  the  idol  of 
the  pioneers,  had  risen  to  colonel  by  that  time,  and  his 
whole  regiment  rode  with  him  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Sherrill, 
and  held  a  "barbecue"  in  honour  of  the  great  event  of 
their  leader's  wedding.  Not  long  afterwards  came  the 
stress  of  the  struggle  for  liberty,  with  its  demands  upon 
John  Sevier  and  his  wife.  The  few  steadfast  patriots  of 
North  Carolina  were  hard  oppressed  by  the  soldiers  of 
Tarleton  and  Ferguson,  and  appealed  to  Sevier  to  help 
them.  He  had  but  a  small  command  and  no  means  to 
equip  a  large  one ;  but  in  this  extremity  the  wife  under- 
took to  provide  the  equipment,  while  he  immediately 
took  the  field.  The  result  was  that  when  Colonel  Sevier 
rode  away  at  the  head  of  his  famous  regiment,  the  "  ten 
hundred  and  forty,"  it  was  perhaps  the  best  equipped 
regiment  of  the  war.  It  was  with  that  regiment  Sevier 
stormed  King's  Mountain,  and  signally  aided  in  turning 
the  tide  of  the  Revolution.  And  through  all  the  time  that 
he  was  kept  in  the  field,  his  wife  provided  the  resources. 
She  had,  besides,  to  manage  the  large  estate  and  be  financier 
and  quartermaster;  and  that  in  a  region  infected  by 
hostile  savages  and  equally  hostile  Tories,  many  o^  whom 
she  met,  rifle  in  hand,  awing  them  by  her  determination. 
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It  is  said  that  once  she  rode  boldly  into  a  camp  of  out- 
laws who  had  stolen  her  horses,  told  the  leader  that  the 
penalty  of  his  crime  was  hanging,  and  promising  him 
speedy  execution  at  the  hands  of  her  husband  if  the 
property  was  not  returned.  The  horses  were  restored  to 
her.  Yet  this  woman,  who  knew  no  fear  and  could  be 
as  stern  as  her  husband,  was  all  gentleness  and  kindness 
to  those  in  distress,  a  model  housewife  when  peace  came 
and  she  was  mistress  of  her  happy  home. 

When  John  Sevier  was  induced,  by  his  loyalty  to  his 
Watauga  people,  to  become  governor  of  "the  Free  and 
Independent  State  of  Franklin,"  the  result  of  a  secession 
from  North  Carolina,  his  wife  supported  him,  though 
she  did  not  believe  in  the  futile  project  She  kept  an 
open  "Governor's  House,"  from  which  no  one  was  turned  Governor** 
away,  and  the  people  were  as  proud  of  the  "Governor's  ' 
lady  "  as  of  him.  Major  Elholm,  an  officer  of  Pulaski's 
Legion,  writing  to  the  governor  of  Georgia  at  this  time, 
said  :  "If  Colonel  Sevier  is  king  here,  his  gracious  lady 
is  certainly  queen  of  the  Franks.  She  is  gifted  with  great  Q»««n  of  th« 
besiuty  and  the  art  of  hospitality,  but  above  all  is  to  be 
esteemed  her  discreet  understanding."  After  stirring 
scenes,  including  the  kidnapping  of  Colonel  and  Governor 
Sevier  and  his  rescue  by  his  wife's  ingenious  plan,  Ten- 
nessee emerged  from  the  governmental  chaos,  the  charge 
of  treason  made  against  the  French  leader  was  dismissed, 
and  in  recognition  of  his  many  services  to  his  country  he 
was  ar  pointed  general.  Near  Knoxville,  the  first  and 
new  capital  of  the  state,  he  built  another  home  ;  and  a 
little  later  his  wife  rode  with  him  to  witness  his  inaugura- 
tion as  the  first  governor  of  Tennessee.  Six  terms  was  Pirit 
this  Huguenot  descendant  elected  governor,  and  his  wife  TtnneaMc* 
was  noted  for  her  hospitality  as  much  as  for  her  beauty. 
It  is  an  interesting  sidelight  on  the  times  that  during  the 
first  term  as  governor  some  eastern  friend  presented  Mrs. 
Sevier  with  a  brace  of  silver  candlesticks  and  an  im- 
ported carpet — the  first  ever  spread  on  the  puncheon 
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floor  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  never  used  save  on 
state  occasions.  Then  the  candles  were  lighted  and  the 
carpet  was  laid  in  the  reception-room,  and  there  Louis 
Philippe  and  his  brother,  Andrew  Jackson  and  many 
other  notables,  had  the  honour  to  rest  their  feet  upon  it. 

General  Sevier  died  in  1815,  while  engaged  as  com- 
missioner in  establishing  the  boundaries  between  Georgia 
and  the  Creek  Nation,  and  all  Tennessee  was  m  mourn- 
ing for  the  most  distinguished  leader  in  a  trying  period, 
one  of  the  truly  great  pioneers  and  commonwealth  build- 
ers of  America,  where  his  perscnnited  forebears  had 
found  refuge.  And  ever  assoi-iated  with  him  in  memory 
is  his  heroic  and  accomplished  wife. 


CHAPTER  Vm 

THE  THEILLING  EXPERIENCES  OF  AN  EXILED 
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THE  Memoirs  of  a  Hugiienot  Family,  by  Ann 
Maury,  one  of  its  descendants,  throw  an  inter- 
esting sidelight  upon  the  sufferings  and  triumphs 
of  a  Huguenot  family  in  entering  upon  their  life  in  the 
New  "World.  When  all  the  manuscripts  in  the  possession 
of  Huguenot  descendants  in  America  shall  have  been 
brought  equally  into  the  light,  the  history  of  the  French 
blood  in  this  country  can  be  written  from  a  far  more  in- 
timate point  of  view  than  this  present  history  can  hope 
to  take.  The  extracts  we  make  from  this  most  interest- 
ing but  not  generally  accessible  volume  begin  with  the 
autobiographical  introduction  by  the  head  of  the  Fon- 
taine family,  who  reveals  at  once  his  deep  piety. 

*'  I,  James  Fontaine,  have  commenced  writing  this  his-  introduction 
tory,  for  the  use  of  all  my  children,  on  the  26th  day  of 
March,  1722  ;  being  sixty-four  years  old. 

"  My  dear  Children— Wlienever  I  have  related  my  own 
adventures  to  you,  or  given  you  details  of  the  incidents 
that  befell  your  ancestors,  you  have  evinced  so  deep  an 
interest  in  them,  that  I  feel  I  ought  not  to  neglect  mak- 
ing a  record  of  the  past  for  your  use  ;  &  I  am  determined 
to  employ  my  leisure  time  in  this  way.  I  would  fain 
hope  that  the  pious  examples  of  those  from  whom  we  are 
descended  may  warm  your  hearts  and  inflnence  your 
lives.  I  hope  you  will  resolve  to  dedicate  yourselves 
wholly  and  unreservedly  to  the  service  of  that  God  whom 
they  worshipped  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  and  that  you, 
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and  those  who  come  after  you  will  be  stedfast  iu  the  pro- 
fession of  that  pure  reformed  religion  for  which  they  en- 
dured, with  unshaken  constancy,  the  most  severe  trials. 
You  cannot  fail  to  notice,  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  the 
■watchful  hand  of  God's  Providence,  supporting  and  pre- 
Borving  them  thro  hardship  and  suffering. 

"For  my  own  part,  I  trust  that,  while  recording  the  past 
mercies  of  God  for  the  benefit  of  my  descendants,  I 
may  derive  personal  advantage  from  the  review.    The 
frailties  and  sins  of  the  different  periods  of  my  life,  thus 
brought  to  min»^,  ought  to  cause  me  to  humble  myself  be- 
fore the  throne  of  f.race,  and  tremblingly  implore  pardon 
for   the   past  thvongh    the  mediation  of  my    blessed 
Saviour  ;  and  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  make 
-:ie  watchful  and  circumspect    for   the  time  to  come. 
WTien  I  look  back  upon  the  numberless,  uncommo     and 
unmerited  mercies  bestowed  upon  me  during  the  whole 
course  of  my  life,  I  hope  that  my  gratitude  will  be  in- 
Oftitud.  and  creased  towards  my  Almighty  Benefactor,  and  my  con- 
fidence  in  Him  so  strengthened  that  I  may  be  enabled 
for  the  future  to  cast  all  my  care  upon  Him.    Great  as  is 
my  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  things  of  this  life,  its  mani- 
fold comforts  and  conveniences,  how  incalculably  greater 
is  it  for  the  mercy  to  my  immortal  soul,  in  God  having 
shed  the  blood  of  His  only  begotten  Son  to  redeem  it ! 
Oh,  ray  God !    I  entreat  Thee  to  continue  Thy  fatherly 
protection  to  me  during  the  few  days  I  have  yet  to  Uve, 
and,  at  last,  to  receive  my  soul  into  Thine  everlasting 
arms.    Ajren." 

This  is  like  looking  through  an  opened  window  mto 
the  soul  of  the  good  man  :Uid  seeing  his  beautiful  charac- 
ter. The  following  synopsis  of  the  story  is  given  because 
it  discloses  both  the  Huguenot  character  and  the  suffer- 
ings for  faith's  sake,  at  the  s-Muetime  proving  the  care  of 
God  for  His  children. 

n 

De  la  Fontaine  was  the  original  name,  as  on  record  in 
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Rochplle,  where  Jsuiups  de  la  Fontaine,  grandfatluT  of   srui^^Wga 
James  the  autobiographer,  held  some  command  in  the 
Tower.     From  motives  of  humility  the  father  of  James 
cut  oflf  De  la,  the  indication  of  the  an'  3nt  nobility  of  the 
family.     This  commonly  happeneil  among  the  French 
refugees  in  the  foreign  parts.    John  de  la  Fontaine,  gn  at- 
grandfather  of  James,  was  born  in  1500  in  the  province 
of  Maine,  near  the  borders  of  Normandy.     His  father 
procured  him  a  commission  in  the  household  of  Francis 
I,  and  he  became  conspicuous  in  the  king's  service.     He 
became  a  convert  to  Protestantism  on  the  first  preaching 
of  the  Reformed  religion  in  France,  about  1535.     He  re- 
mained in  royal  service  for  a  time  because  this  was  a  safe- 
guard from  persecution  on  account  of  his  religion.    Be- 
sides, he  was  thus  able  to  show  much  kindness  to  his 
Protestant  brethren,  whom  he  often  shielded  from  op- 
pression.    He  had  four  sons.     When  Charles  IX  issued 
the  Edict  of  Pacification  in  1661,  the  Protestants,  believ- 
ing this  to  be  in  good  fiiith,  generally  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  at  this  time  John  de  la  Fontaine  resigned  his 
commission,  thinking  himself  protected  by  the  Edict  in 
the  exercise  of  his  religion.     He  retired  to  his  paternal 
estates,  hoping  to  end  his  days  peacefully  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family,  worshipping  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  conscience. 

But  the  change  was  for  the  worse,  instead  of  better, 
after  the  Edict ;  now  all  was  secrecy,  and  any  wretched 
vagabond,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  bigotry,  could  at 
once  exercise  the  functions  of  judge  and  executioner. 
Armed  miscreants  broke  into  the  houses  of  the  Protes- 
tants at  midnight,  robbed  and  murdered  their  inmates  p,„ecuUoii 
with  a  cruelty  at  which  humanity  shudders,  and  were  en- 
couraged in  their  atrocities  by  priests,  monks  and  bigots. 
The  Protestants  were  again  driven  to  recourse  to  arms. 
John  de  la  Fontaine  was  hated  because  of  his  piety  and 
zeal  for  the  pure  worship  of  God.  In  1563  his  house  was 
attacked  at  night,  be  was  surprised,  dragged  out  of  doors, 
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juid  his  throat  cut.     His  wife,  rushing  after  him  iu  hopes 
to  soften  the  hearts  of  their  midnight  aasamins,  was  also 
murdered.     The  lives  of  the  three  younger  boys  were 
preserved— the   oldest,   about  eighteen,    perished.     The 
second  son,  James,  grandfather  of  our  autobiographer, 
was  about    fourteen,   Abraham    about  twelve,  and  the 
youngest  nine.     They  tied  from  the  sox'ne  of  horror,  with 
no  other  guide  save  Providence,  and  found  their  way  to 
Bochelle,  then  the  stronghold  of  Protestantism  iu  France. 
These  poor  boys,  deprived  at  one  blow  of  parents  and 
property,   plunged    from  affluence    into  poverty,   were 
taken  in  by  the  inhabitants,  who  gave  them  food  and 
shelter  for  little  services  they  could  render.      A  shoe- 
maker, a  charitable.  God-fearing  man,  received  James  into 
his  own  house,  treated  him  with  aff"ection,  and  taught  him 
his  trade.     Before  long  he  was  earning  wages  which  en- 
abled him  to  support  his  younger  brothers.     When  he 
reached  manhood  he  engaged  in  commerce  and  was  com- 
paratively prosperous.     He  had  three  children  who  grew 
to  maturity,  two  daughters  and  one  son.     The  latter, 
father  of  James,  was  born   in  1603.     Henry  IV  called 
the  grandfather  the  handsomest  man  in  his  kingdom. 

His  son  James,  delicate,  fond  of  books,  early  evinced  an 
inclination  for  the  ministry,  was  afforded  college  advan- 
tages, and  became  a  Protestant  pastor  over  the  churches 
of  Vaux  and  Royan.  He  married  an  English  lady  named 
Thompson,  in  1628,  and  they  had  five  children,  two  of 
whom  became  ministers.  By  a  second  wife  he  had  five 
children  more,  two  of  whom  were  sons  and  both  became 
ministers,  so  that  this  was  emphatically  a  ministerial 
fkmily,  and  we  do  not  wonder  to  find  descendants  contin- 
uing to  follow  in  the  clerical  line. 

James,  our  author,  was  the  youngest  child  of  alL  He 
says  his  father  was  a  man  of  fine  figure,  pure  red  and 
white  complexion,  of  very  dignified  deportment,  com- 
manding the  respect  of  all.  He  was  remarkably  abste- 
mious, living  chiefly  upon  milk,  fruit  and  vegetables. 
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He  was  never  seen  among  his  flock  at  fwwtH  or  entertain- 
menta,  but  made  it  an  invariable  rule  to  visit  each  family 
twice  in  the  year.  He  haute ned  to  the  sick  and  afflicted 
an  800U  as  \  "xeir  sorrows  were  made  known  to  him.  Wher 
it  was  known  he  was  praying  with  any  sick  person  crowaii 
would  flock  to  hear  him.  He  was  zealous  and  affection- 
ate, of  unusual  attainments,  having  great  learning,  quick 
and  ready  wit,  clear  and  sonorous  voice,  and  always  used 
the  most  chaste,  elegant  and  appropriate  languag-  He 
was  invitetl  to  take  charge  of  a  church  at  Kochel'  ,  with 
Biliary  twice  as  large  as  that  he  was  receiving,  but  refused 
decidedly.     He  had  not  the  heart  to  abandon  a  flock  w'lo 

loved  him  so  much. 

Ill 

James  was  born  April  7,  1686.     A  nurse's  carelessness  te^ 
lamed  him  for  life.     When  only  four  he  was  so  taken  E«riy  uf. 
with  hearing  his  father  read  the  Scriptures  and  pray  with 
the  family,  that  he  called  together  the  servants  and  his 
sisters  and  made  them  kneel  while  he  prayed.    He  was 
rather  precocious,  and  early  at  six  was  placed  in  school. 
When  he  came  of  age  at  twenty-five,  after  many  trying 
school  experiences,  he  was  possessed  of  the  family  estate, 
and  had  an  apparently  prosperous  outlook.     First  came  Protptrity 
the  tribulations  of  his  ministerial  brother-in-law,  who 
was  thrown  into  prison  on  a  false  charge  of  proselyting, 
and  was  persecuted  until  finally  he  made  his  escape  to 
England.    Then  bis  brother  Peter,  who  had  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  pastorate  at  Vaux,  was  seized  and  con- 
fined in  a  prison,  without  charge  or  trial,  while  the 
church  was  levelled  to  the  ground.     James  now  was  sur- 
rounded by  neighbours  who  had  no  church  privilegea, 
and  he  invited  them  to  join  him  in  his  family  devotions. 
They  came  until  the  number  reached  150.     Then  they  a  Benefactor 
came  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  he  preached  and 
expounded  the  Scriptures  to  them.     All  possible  was 
done  to  escape  observation  which  should  draw  persecu- 
tion upon  the  people  ;  but  at  length  a  rumour  got  abroad 
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that  meetings  were  held  in  the  parish  and  that  he  wan  the 
preacher.  He  waa  adviM>d  by  friends  to  stop  the  meet- 
ings, but  believed  he  was  in  the  path  of  duty  and  kept  on 
leading  the  serviees. 

In  1«84  at  Eaater  tl»o  open  attacks  began.  On  ik  posi- 
tion of  a  lawyer  M.  de  la  Fontaine  wiw  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  leading  in  unlawful  luwemblies.  He  advised 
all  the  Protestant*!  to  remain  Ht«adfaHt,  and  willingly  went 
to  jail  to  test  the  rights  of  citizens.  In  prison  he  offentl 
prayer  aloud,  and  established  a  daily  prayer  circle,  by 
this  meauH  confirming  in  their  faith  the  many  Protestants 
who  were  brought  there  for  no  other  crime  than  meeting 
together  quietly  to  worship.  The  people  had  become  so 
determined  through  this  bold  stand  of  their  leader  an<l 
his  willingness  to  sufiTer  imprisonment  for  tht  truth,  that 
they  no  longer  fled  from  the  provost  and  his  su-chers  who 
were  sent  out  to  arrest  them,  but  indeinl  seemed  to  be 
eager  to  show  their  courage.  When  M.  de  la  Fontaine 
came  to  ♦  ial,  chargtnl  with  having  taught  in  prison, 
given  offense  to  the  Roman  Catholics  who  were  in  prison, 
and  interrupted  the  priest  in  his  celebration  of  divine 
worship,  suborned  evidence  was  produced  ;  but  acting  in 
his  own  defense,  the  able  minister  turned  the  tables  on  his 
persecutors,  and  was  triumphantly  acquitted  in  the  end 
by  Parliament,  to  which  he  appealed  his  case. 

But  the  spirit  of  persecution  became  more  and  more 
bitter,  and  in  1685  the  dragoons  apjn  ared.  Then  James 
de  la  Fontaine  left  the  home  of  his  childhood,  never  to 
return  to  it.  He  had  500  francs,  two  good  horses,  on  t>iie 
of  which  his  valet  was  mounted,  and  was  well  armed. 
From  his  amply  furnished  house  he  removed  nothing, 
and  within  two  hours  after  he  quitted  :t  the  dragoons 
came  and  lived  there  till  they  had  consumed  or  sold 
everything  they  could  lay  hands  on,  even  to  the  locks 
and  bolts  of  the  doors.  If  one  would  abjure  his  religion 
he  would  be  let  alone,  if  not,  death  or  torture  was  his 
fate.    Biding  rapidly  forward,  he  v.sited  the  homes  of 
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his  relatives,  and  foand  many  of  them  had  recanted,  to 

escape  the  dragoons ;  but  as  soon  us  possible  they  lefb 

France  for  countries  where  they  could  be  free  to  worship 

according  to  their  faith.     He  di<l  all  he  could  to  stem  the 

tide  of  abjuration,  and  failure  to  do  so  made  him  sick 

ar  .      ""-jless  of  life.     For  three  months  did  this  heroic 

mi,"        ".'el  about  the  country  endeavouring  to  encxmmge 

the  Protestants.     He  rode  by  night,  resting  by  day,  to  Htroie  Effort 

avoid  detection  ;  and  would  be  six  and  seven  days  at  a 

time  without  chance  to  undress.     And  his  anxiety  was 

increjused  by  fear  lest  evil  befall  "  that  worthy  and  pious 

woman  whom  God  gave  to  me  afterwards  for  my  l)cloved 

partner  and  helpmate,  and  my  greatest  earthly  comfort 

—your  dear  mother.'' 

The  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (October,  1685), 
left  no  hope  save  in  flighty  and  M.  de  la  Fontaine  made  5J^"'°« 
preparations  in  good  earnest.  His  escape  was  most 
thrilling.  He  arranged  with  an  English  captain  to  take 
him  and  four  or  five  persons  to  England,  but  aa  the  coast 
was  guarded  to  prevent  emign  on,  which  was  made  a 
crime,  it  was  only  after  several  days  of  distressing  experi- 
ences that  the  party  waa  able  to  t)oard  the  ship  and  leave 
forever  the  shore  of  France.  It  should  be  realizf'd  here 
that  this  jeopardy  of  life  and  this  loss  of  a  comfortable 
fortune  ana  pleasant  home,  together  with  an  influential 
position  as  country  nobleman,  was  undergone  without  a 
murmur  all  for  the  sake  of  religion,  for  the  right  to 
worship  God  according  to  conscience,  when  a  word  of 
recantation  would  have  made  exile  and  hardship  unneceti- 
sary.     Of  such  stuff  were  these  Huguenots  made. 

Beiui  his  brave  wo/ds :    "A  blessed  and  ever-memo- 
rable day  for  us,  who  then  eff"octed  our  escape  from  our  £^•5'?"' 
cruel  enemies,  who  were  not  so  much  to  i>e  feared  because 
they  had  power  to  kill  the  bodv       i~  n-  .i  v  from  the 
pains  they  took  to  destroy  the  :*>  '  I^i  r  w  tims.     I 

bless  God  for  the  multitude  of  His  >•  ;•       ■-, ,-,  ■     thly  en- 
joyments also.     He  allowe<l  me  U    -"in  t<     ,,. gland  the 
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dear  one  whom  I  loved  better  than  myself,  and  she  Will- 
ingly gave  up  relations,  friends,  and  wealth  to  be  the 
sharer  of  my  poverty  in  a  strange  land.  I  here  testify  that 
we  have  fully  experienced  the  truth  of  the  promise  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  to  give  a  himdredfold  more,  even  in  this 
present  life,  to  those  who  leave  all  and  follow  Him. 
Certain  it  is  that  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abun- 
dance of  the  things  that  he  possesseth,  but  in  the  enjoy- 
ment he  has  of  them  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  I  would 
be  understood,  when  I  say  that  we  have  received  the  hun- 
dredfold promised  in  the  Gospel ;  for  we  have  had  in- 
finitely more  joy  and  satisfaction  in  having  abandoned 
our  property  for  the  glory  of  God,  than  they  can  have 
had  who  took  possession  of  it." 

IV 
Few  stories  are  more  interesting  in  detail  than  that  of 
this  French  family,  as  they  sought  to  make  a  Uving  in 
England,  where  ready  hospitality  was  afforded.    When, 
however,  through  his  superior  commercial  ability,  he  be- 
came a  uianufacturer  of  worsteds,  jealousy  was  aroused 
that  led  him  to  give  up  business  and  leave  Taunton  and 
England.     He  also  discovered  that  while,  if  he  would 
join  the  Church  of  England  he  could  secure  ready  pre- 
ferment, as  a  Presbyterian  he  had  no  hope  of  favour. 
He  felt  that  the  Episcopalians  were  not  much  different  in 
spirit  in  England  from  the  Roman  Catholics  in  France, 
though  the  persecution  was  not  of  the  same  outrageous 
character.    And  as  he  held  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Re- 
formed worship  in  which  he  had  been  trained  from  boy- 
hood, he  preferred  exile  again  to  further  persecution  of 
New  8t.rt  in     any  sort.     He  gave  up  once  more  his  means  of  livelihood 
and  went  to  Ireland,  where  he  expected  to  become  pastor  of 
a  church  of  French  refugees.     He  had  now  six  children, 
five  sons  and  one  daughter.    In  1694  he  became  pastor  in 
Cork,  aud  started  another  manufactory,  making  broad- 
cloth.   Here  he  was  happy  aud  prosperous,  and  the  church 
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increased  daily.  Bat  his  cup  of  happiness  was  daahed 
to  the  earth  through  the  coming  to  the  church  of  one 
Isaac  de  la  Groiz,  who  had  already  caused  dissensions  in 
two  other  churches,  and  now  did  the  same  thing  at  Cork. 
As  a  result  the  pastor  resigned,  to  the  great  grief  of  tis 
people.  "Thus  you  see,"  says  he,  "how  much  injury 
may  be  done  by  one  quarrelsome,  malicious  individual  in 
a  church.  The  poor  minister  is  under  the  necessity  of 
sacrificing  his  own  comfort  for  the  peace  of  the  church. 
I  was  certain  that  if  I  did  not  resign  a  schism  would  be 
created,  and  did  my  best  to  prevent  it." 

After  this  M.  Fontaine  was  ready  to  leave  Cork,  and 
made  a  venture  in  the  fishery  line,  which  led  him  to  be- 
come famous  as  a  defender  of  an  exposed  point  on  the 
Irish  coast  against  French  privateers.  For  his  services, 
which  were  of  a  most  romantic  character,  recalling  the 
most  exciting  pirate  stories,  he  received  recognition  and 
a  pension  from  the  British  government  He  finally 
settled  in  Dublin,  establishing  a  school  there,  and  main- 
taining relations  with  many  notable  people. 

In  1714  his  sons  visited  Virginia  and  became  owners  of 
a  plantation,  and  gradually  the  children  settled  on  this  y^f *^°,*° 
continent.  The  daughter  married  a  Frenchman  named 
Maury,  and  the  editor  of  this  Memoir  is  a  great-grand- 
daughter of  that  branch  of  the  family ;  while  the 
Fontaines  are  among  the  honoured  names  of  the 
South. 

V 


John  Fontaine,  son  of  James,  who  wrote  the  Memoir, 
desired  to  be  a  soldier  and  saw  service  in  Spain.     Plan- 
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ning  for  the  good  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  he  took  ship  jou°rn*i°*  ' 


at  Cork  for  Virginia,  sailing  December  3,  1714. 
notes  are  taken  from  his  Journal : 


These  "^ 


Struck  by  a  tempest,  for  days  there  seemed  little  hope,  the  vemel  toss- 
ing at  the  meroy  of  wind  aud  overwhelming  waves.  In  these  condi- 
tions this  prayer,  recorded  in  the  jom-nal,  most  be  regarded  as  remark- 
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able,  indicating  the  .trength  of  character  and  faith  that  marked  thii 

We  are  almost  wasted  by  the  violent  motion  of  the  ehip,  being  with- 
out maeto;  but  we  stUl  trust  in  Thee,  O  God.  and  wait  patiently  for 
our  deliverance  by  Thy  almighty  hand.    Stretch  forth  Thine  arm  to  n% 
O  Lord,  and  bear  us  up  in  this  our  distress,  lest  we  sink  and  fall  un- 
der  the  weiRht  of  our  sins.     Suffer  us  not  to  repine  against  Thee  in  our 
trouble,  but  let  us  confess  that  we  merit  to  be  afflicted.    Thou  hart,  O 
Lord,  given  for  us  Thy  only  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  to  His  meriti 
we  fly,  and  through  Him  we  hope  for  salvation.    Do  Thou  pardon  ns, 
O  Lord,  and  accept  of  these  our  imperfect  prayens  and  if  Thou  seeet  fit 
to  ti.Ue  us  to  Thyself,  do  Thou  also  cleanse  us,  that  we  may  be  worthy 
of  ai.i)eariiig  before  Thee.    All  these  thoughts  came  now  before  us,  be- 
cause we  see  death  as  if  it  were  playing  before  our  eyes,  waiting  for 
the  sentence  of  Almighty  God  to  destroy  us.     Nothing  makes  this 
Bight  so  terrible  as  our  sins,  and  it  is  our  weakness  and  ignorance  that 
makes  us  think  more  of  C  »th  now  than  when  we  are  at  our  homei^ 
and  in  our  accounted  places  of  security.     If  we  rightly  considered,  we 
should  think  ourselves  safer  here  than  if  we  were  in  prospenty  at 
home,  for  it  is  the  devil's  greatest  cunning  to  put  in  our  heari»  that  we 
are  in  a  safe  place,  that  we  have  long  to  live,  and  that  a  final  repent- 
ance will  be  sufficient  for  our  salv    .on.    O  God,  give  us  grace  that 
while  we  live,  we  may  live  ur 
our  eyes,  which  most  certainly 
take  us  out  of  this  troublesom 
then  shall  we  have  our  recompe.1 
us  cast  off  this  world,  so  far  as  it  may  be  preiudioial  to  our  everlasting 
inheritance,  and  seek  after  Thy  laws,  expecting  merqy  through  the 
merits  of  our  blessed  Saviour  and  Redeemer.    Amen. 

For  six  weeks  the  ship  was  tossed  about  in  almost  con- 
tinuous storms,  before  she  could  again  make  the  English 
coast,  the  idea  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  having  been 
abandoned  on  account  of  the  loss  of  sails  and  masts.  In 
another  month  the  vessel  was  repaired  and  sailed  again, 
and  this  time  the  voyage  was  made  in  three  months. 

At  nine  of  the  morning  on  May  26,  1716,  they  saw 
land,  and  that  night  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Potcmac 
River.  Here  is  the  record  of  his  first  Sunday  on  shore 
of  the  new  world  : 

29th,8unday.-About  8  of  the  dock  we  came  adiore,  and  went  to 


ind  have  death  always  before 

.neat  us,  but  come  at  last  and 

«ad  if  we  are  prepared  for  it, 

,>ast  watchfulness ;  therefore,  let 
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ohoroh,  which  is  about  four  milcB  from  the  place  where  we  landed. 
The  day  was  very  hot,  and  the  roada  very  dosty.  We  got  to  ohnrob  u 
little  late,  bat  bad  part  of  the  wrmon.  The  people  seemed  to  me  pale 
and  yellow.  After  the  minister  had  made  an  end,  eveiy  one  of  the 
men  pulled  out  his  pipe,  and  smoked  a  pipe  ol  tobaooo.  I  informed 
myself  more  about  my  own  buaineas,  and  found  that  Williamsbnig  was 
tiie  only  place  for  my  design. 

This  d^ign  yraa  to  establish  a  plantation  for  the  family. 
He  made  a  horseback  jom-ney  to  Williamsburg,  became 
acquainted  with  Governor  Spotswood,  and  later  formed  a 
solid  friendship  with  that  functionary,  going  in  his  com- 
pany on  a  number  of  long  journeys  of  inspection  through 
the  unsettled  country.  His  journal  of  their  experiences 
is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  as  historical  material 
valuable.  He  proves  how  carefully  the  Lord's  day  was 
observed  by  the  statement  that  on  Sunday  they  saw  a 
number  of  deer  and  two  bears,  but  did  not  shoot  them 
because  it  was  the  Sabbath.  While  out  in  the  forest  on 
their  travels,  they  never  omitted  at  least  having  prayers 
read  on  Sunday.  He  decided  to  take  up  3,000  acres  of 
land,  and  thus  Virginia  became  the  home  of  the  Fontaine 
and  Maury  families— Miss  Fontaine,  the  only  daughter, 
having  married  M.  Maury. 

VI 

Before  returning  to  England,  John  Fontaine  sailed 
from  Hampton  for  New  York,  landing  on  Staten  Island, 
of  which  he  says  :  "There  are  some  good  improvements 
here  ;  the  inhabitants  are  mostly  Dutch ;  the  houses  are 
all  built  with  stone  and  lime  ;  there  are  some  hedges  as  in 
England."  From  Staten  Island  they  went  by  the  ferry 
to  Long  Island,  and  then  had  an  eight  mile  horseback 
ride  to  reach  Brooklyn  and  the  ferry  to  New  York.  "  As 
soon  as  we  landed  we  went  and  agreed  for  our  lodgings 
with  a  Dutch  woman  named  Schuyler,  and  then  I  went  to 
see  Mr.  Andrew  Freneau  at  his  house,  and  he  received 
me  very  well,  after  which  I  went  to  the  tavern,  and  about 
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ten  at  night  to  my  lodgings  and  to  bed."  Next  day  he 
waited  upon  (Jovemor  Hunter,  who  invited  him  to  dine ; 
thence  to  see  the  mayor,  who  kindly  received  him. 
Next  day  he  rode  about  seven  miles  out  of  town  to 
Colonel  Morris's,  "Who  lives  in  th«  country,  and  is 
judge  or  chief  justice  of  this  province,  a  very  sensible 
and  good  man."  Next  day  he  saw  the  town.  "There 
are  three  churches,  the  English,  the  French,  and  the 
Dutch  Church ;  there  is  also  a  place  for  the  Assembly  to 
sit,  which  is  not  very  fine,  and  where  they  judge  all 
matters.  The  town  is  compact,  the  houses  for  the  most 
part  built  after  the  Dutch  manner,  with  the  table  ends 
towards  the  street."  "The  French  have  all  the  privi- 
leges that  can  be,  and  are  the  most  in  number  here,  they 
are  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Parliament,  and  are  in  all 
other  employments."  He  was  dined  and  wined  with 
true  hospitality  by  the  Irish  Club,  the  French  Club,  and 
various  friends  he  made,  including  Mr.  Hamilton,  the 
postmaster-general. 

From  New  York  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  going  to 
church  in  Amboy,  New  Jersey,  on  the  way.  Philadelphia 
he  found  built  very  regularly  upon  rising  ground  on  the 
Delaware  Eiver.  "The  inhabitants  are  most  part  Qua- 
kers, and  they  have  several  good  meetings,  and  there  are 
also  some  English  churches."  He  had  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Samuel  Perez,  but  says  "He  had  no  service  for  me." 
Then  they  continued  the  overland  journey  to  Vii^nia, 
much  of  the  way  through  wild  territory,  in  which  they 
had  some  exciting  experiences  with  robbers. 

Then  Peter  his  brother  arrived  from  England,  and  the 
work  of  «>stablishing  the  plantation  in  King  WiUiam 
County  proceeded.  Peter  was  a  preacher,  and  was  soon 
presented  to  Boanoke  parish.  Another  brother,  James, 
with  his  family,  arrived  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
1717,  and  the  next  year  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Matthew 
Maury,  with  his  family,  completed  the  party.  All  had 
to  go  through  chills  and  fever  in  the  process  of  acclima- 
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tization,  and  Peter  euflfered  greatly  from  this  cause.    He 
returned  to  England  in  1719  for  a  visit 

vn 

After  the  Fontaines  emigrated  to  Virginia,  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  meeting  annually,  to  hold  a  solemn  re-  ^^^ 
ligiouM  thanksgiving,  in  commemoratiou  of  their  remark- 
able preservation  when  attacked  by  French  privateers  in 
the  south  of  Ireland.     A  sermon  preached  by  Rev.  Peter 
Fontaine,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  is  preserved,  bearing 
date  of  Ist  June,  1723,  text^  Rom.  15 : 5,  6.     His  three 
points  are :    Firstly,  The  duty  here  enjoined,  that  is,  to 
glorify  God.     Secondly,   The  manner  of  performing  it^ 
that  is,  with  one  mind  and  one  mouth.     And  Thirdly, 
Put  you  in  mind  of  your  high  obligations  to  comply  with 
this  duty,  not  only  because  of  the  signal  deliverance 
which  we  are  met  to  celebrate,  but  by  reason  of  that 
infinite  number  which  God  hath  vouchsafed  to  favour  us 
with  at  other  times,  no  less  worthy  of  our  remembrance 
and  thanks. 

A  distinguished  son  of  this  famous  family  was  Matthew 
Fontaine  Maury,  "The  Pathfinder  of  the  Seas."  He 
was  bom  in  Spottsylvania  Ck)unty  in  1806.  He  became  a 
midshipman  in  the  navy  at  nineteen,  but  his  career  as  an 
active  ofiftcer  was  cut  short  by  an  accident  which  lamed 
him  for  life.  After  that  he  devoted  himself  to  study,  and 
his  contributions  to  useful  knowledge  have  been  excelled 
by  those  of  no  man  of  his  time.  He  was  the  founder  of 
'he  modern  science  of  hydrography.  His  great  work, 
"The  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,"  published  in  g^^^^'^y 
1856,  made  him  at  once  world  famous  ;  it  was  the  pio- 
neer venture  in  a  new  field,  and  though  new  facts  have 
been  and  will  be  added  to  our  store  of  knowledge  of  ocean 
winds  and  currents,  it  will  always  be  remen\bered  that 
Maury  "  blazed  the  trail."  He  was  the  first  to  plot  out 
the  path  of  the  Gulf  Stream ;  he  originated  the  system  of  o^*— 
deep  sea  sounding  ;  he  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  laying      "°  "■ 
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ocMo  Cables  of  oceaoic  cables ;  he  organized  the  system  of  crop  obser- 
vation which  has  proved  of  such  countless  value  ;  and  in 
a  hundred  other  ways  that  are  not  sensational  did  he 
labour  to  benefit  mankind.  If  sheer  usefulness  were  the 
universal  test  applied  to  greatness,  Matthew  Fontaine 
Maury,  next  to  George  Washington,  would  be  the  great- 
est Virginian. 


PART  POUB 
THE  FRENCH  IN  VARIOUS  RELATIONS 


CHAPTER  I 


AMERICA'S    DEBT   TO    FRANCE    DURING   THE 
REVOLUTION 


A  Most 

Valuablt  Ally 


WHILE  in  one  sense  not  strictly  germane  to  our 
snbject,  it  is  certainly  fitting  to  recognize  here 
the  immeasnrable  debt  of  gratitude  which 
America  owes  to  France  for  the  aid  given  to  the  young 
Republic  in  its  War  for  Independence.  This  aid  it  was 
that  undoubtedly  enabled  us  to  gain  the  victory  that  put 
a  new  nation  on  the  world's  map  ;  a  nation  that  was  to 
be  the  first  to  set  the  example  of  true  democracy,  and  to 
start  that  great  idea  of  political  equality  which  during 
the  nineteenth  century  brought  the  people  of  nearly  every 
nation  in  Europe  to  a  consciousness  of  their  power,  and 
largely  to  their  rightful  place  in  government  It  is  the 
judgment  of  most  historians  that  France  turned  the  scale 
in  favour  of  the  colonies  in  their  unequal  struggle.  It 
was  when  the  American  cause  was  seemingly  hopeless, 
when  there  was  no  national  credit,  that  France  gave 
recognition  and  espousal  to  our  cause.  It  matters  not 
what  were  the  controlling  motives  which  led  the  French 
government  to  take  the  American  side.  The  result  was 
in  the  interest  of  humanity  and  of  right. 

Not  only  did  the  French  government  give  recognition  LiUkyatt*  ths 
and  financial  aid  at  a  time  when  these  were  invaluable,  ubmty' 
but  some  of  the  best  blood  of  France  came  over  to  render 
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personal  aasi-^nce  in  the  field.     As  for  the  motives  that 
Impelled  the  jremost  among  them,  the  young  and  gallant 
Marquis  de  •  \fayette,  to  leave  courtly  luxury  and  ease 
for  camp  lil      n  a  strange  land,  no  one  questions  their 
pmity  and  unselfishness.     He  is  taken  at  his  own  words 
when  he  tells  us  his  "heart  was  enlisted"  when  he 
"heard  of  American  independence."    We  shall  not  for- 
get what  a  comfort  this  young  French  nobleman  was  to 
Washington,  who  needed  just  such  inspiration  and  com- 
panionship as  Lafayette  could  give.    Washington,  who 
was  not  given  to  overpraise,  said  of  him,  "This  noble 
soldier  combines  all  the  military  fire  of  youth  with  an 
unusual  maturity  of  judgment."     The  American  com- 
mander-in-chief relied  upon  this  French  oflBcer  as  upon 
few  men,  and  the  friendship  between  them  was  one  of  the 
fine  outgrowths  of  the  war.     On  Lafayette's  side  there 
was  the  deference  and  courtesy  not  only  bom  of  his  ex- 
quisite breeding,  but  of  an  intense  admiration  for  a  char- 
acter wh-vie  greatness  he  appreciated  from  the  first ;  while 
Washing^od  also  found  much  to  admire  in  the  brilliant 
young  soldier  and  true  gentleman  who  was  as  devoted  as 
himself  to  the  cause  of  human  freedom.    More  than  once 
the  American  commander  had  reason  to  be  out  of  humour 
with  some  of  the  French  oflBcers,  who  assumed  too  much 
by  reason  of  their  rank  at  home ;  but  Lafayette  was  his 
comfort  and  dependencr,  always  to  be  counted  upon  in 
an  emergency. 

After  the  war  Lafayette  continued  to  render  all  the  aid 
in  his  power  to  ihe  Republic  he  had  helped  establish.  A 
man  of  influence  in  his  own  country,  he  co-operated  with 
the  American  diplomats,  and  was  a  steadfast  friend  uutil 
France  came  to  her  Revolution,  and  his  hopes  for  such 
liberty  there  as  the  American  Republic  knew  seemed  for- 
ever blasted.  A  recent  writer'  gives  an  account  of  the 
later  years  of  Lafayette's  life,  and  of  the  honours  paid  to 

'  AngnrtuB  E.  Ingnwn,  deputy  oonsnl  of  the  United  States  in  Paris. 
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his  memory  by  Americans.  "  When  we  visit  the  grave 
of  Lafoyette  in  the  remote  and  obscare  little  burying 
ground  of  the  Dames  Blanches,  in  the  eastern  fringe  of 
Paris,"  he  says,  "we  are  reminded  of  the  sad,  dark 
years  that  came  later  in  his  life,  and  the  anpretentions 
tomb  of  his  wife,  close  beside  her  husliaud's,  tells  of  her 
heroic  share  in  his  sufferings." 

n 

Soon  aftCT  Lafayette's  return  to  France,  the  Revolution 
broke  forth,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  it  But  he 
was  too  republican  to  suit  the  aristocrats  and  too  moder- 
ate to  suit  the  revolutionists.  Denounced  by  the  Jacobins, 
he  was  obliged  to  flee  from  France,  but  was  captured  by 
the  Anstrians,  and  confined  in  the  damp,  dark  dungeons 
of  Olmutz.  Meanwhile  in  Paris  the  Reign  of  Terror  was 
running  its  course.  Among  its  victims  was  Madame  de  Haroism  of 
Lafayette,  who  was  thrown  into  prison,  partly  because  uTfayTtt*  * 
she  was  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  d' Ayen,  partly  because 
she  refused  to  disown  her  husband.  Still  more  terrible 
was  the  fate  of  her  mother  and  sister,  who  perished  under 
the  guillotine.  The  scene  of  their  execution  is  not  tai 
from  the  spot  where  Laf&yette  lies  buried. 

After  the  downfall  and  death  of  Robespierre,  Madame 
de  Lafayette  was  released  and  soon  succeeded  in  finding 
her  husband's  Austrian  prison.  Refused  permission  to 
see  him  unless  she  shared  his  captivity,  she  accepted 
heroically  these  harsh  terms.  The  damp,  unwholesome 
dungeon  soon  seriously  affected  her  health,  but  as  she 
could  only  csca{)e  at  the  cost  of  separation  from  her  hus- 
baud,  she  declined  to  leave,  preferring  to  sacrifice  her 
life.  When  the  devoted  pair  had  endured  five  years 
of  imprisonment,  Napoleon  secured  their  release,  but 
Madame  de  La&yette  was  liberated  only  in  time  to  die  a 
free  woman.  In  1815  Louis  XVIII  granted  to  the 
families  of  the  victims  of  the  Revolution  the  right  to  be 
buried  near  their  martyred  relatives.    Thus  the  little 
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*  *i.    nnnwj,  RUinchfa  came  into  existence,  since 
It  ».  r^  '^•, "'^^'S  M^-ne  de  Lrf.y«W.  body 

'°Cr  i  not  forget  La^yett.    «•  .J« U,«in 
rolls  *^«""^,rfif  J  ;^e^'an^  place  flowers  upon  the 

the  World,"  which  graces  New  York  harDOur,  r«p 

j^Janc  a  to  t;;';^"  „„^„^,t,„„  „f  x^  generous  »id 
JS-Z;^.e'i?tb;  ll';:^  ^  V..U^  ^  tor  >«■ 
dependence  and  liberty.) 
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the  summer  of  the  exposiUou  of  1900  the  uuveiung 
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xjsed  statue  wa«  made  the  occaoion 
the  manifestation  of  friendsuip 
l)Uc8.  Paul  Wayland  Bartlett, 
was  commiasioned  to  design  the 

ivfly  ho  has  exwuted  his  \»  >rk. 

I^irfayt'tte  wb-s  by  no  means  the  only  Frenchman 
ved  in  the  Itebellion,  hin  ihthecouspi'  uousnamp, 


uiff  model  of  the  pnt 
of  great  rfjjoicing 
the  sister 
■rican  sculpto 
id  mofrti  effe< 


as  his  was  the  mon*  consecrated  spirit,  and  it  is  not  nec- 


essary to  parti,  nlar 
brave  and  compet*' 
quality  of  mar^   " 
half  equipped 
the  spirit  of  i 
own  initiative  w 

puppets  like  the  o, 
It  is  one  of  the  » 

nation  which  thrust 


.'  conceminK  others.     They  were  all 
men,  who  were  astonished  at  the 
ht     found  in  the  little-trained  and 
Ih,  every  one  of  whom  had  imbibed 
ice,  and  was  able  to  fight  on  his 
■Hsary,  instead  of  being  military 
European  soldier, 
providences  <  f  history  that  the 
.,Hiu  its  Protestant  citizens  and  thus 
weakened  itself  immeasurably  among  the  world  powers, 
should  have  been  the  means  of  materially  assisting  in  the 
establishment  of  the  greatest  Protestant  nation  and  one 
of  the  foremost  world  powers.     Roman  Catholicism  could 
'irive  out  of  France  her  best  peoi).f,  but  it  could  not 
plant  successful  and  permau.  at  colonies  in  America,  nor 
long  keep  advantages  momtiitarily  gained.    Nor  is  the 
day  far  distant,  if  the  sigus  of  the  times  count  for  any- 
thing, when  France  will  read  the  lessons  of  !it.r  own  his- 
tory, and  secure  her  own  future  by  becoming  a  land 
where  religious  liberty  shall  be  as  deariy  priz.  '1  as  in  our 
own.     That  will  mean  a  Protestant  nation  as  the  only 
progressive  one. 

While  the  noble  Lafeyttte,  who  rendered  such  inee- 
timable  service  to  the  f  ause  of  American  liberty,  was  not 
of  Huguenot  blood  or  cree<l,  he  was  nevertheless  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  cause  of  religi'^us  liberty,  and  became  if** 
advocate  at  a  critical  period.  When  he  had  returned  lo 
France,  crowned  with  the  1;.  irels  ho  had  \^<>T!  in  the 
American  struggle  for  indcjjendence,  and  =,mbued  with 
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the  spirit  of  the  Americau  people,  he  was  stirred  at  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  homeland,  and  at  once  became 
a  zealous  pleader  for  the  oppressed  Hoguenota  He  ar- 
gued with  all  his  eloquence  the  right  of  the  Protestants 
at  least  to  be  permitted  to  marry  and  to  die  according  to 
their  faith.  His  efforts  were  not  successful  at  that  time, 
but,  true  to  his  high  character,  he  cared  nothing  for  the 
obloquy  which  his  stand  brought  upon  him  frrin  the  ec- 
clesiastics. It  is  probable  that  he  would  have  gained  the 
amount  of  liberty  he  sought  for  the  Protestants  had  not 
the  clergy  exhorted  the  king  in  opposition.  Not  daunted 
at  this  failure,  Lafayette  again  in  the  Assembly  of  Nota- 
bles pleaded  for  the  heretics,  and  was  now  more  favourably 
listened  to.  He  was  even  seconded  in  his  just  and  fair 
propositions  by  the  Bishop  de  Laugres,  and  a  petition  was 
presented  to  the  king.  As  a  result  an  edict  was  rois- 
tered which  secured  the  Protestants  in  their  civil  rela- 
tions, after  nearly  two  centuries  of  bloodshed.  The  bigota 
of  course  denounced  the  bishop  as  anti-Christ,  and  spared 
no  abuse  or  defamation  of  Lafayette  for  using  his  domi- 
nant influence  to  secure  this  act  of  simple  justice.  After 
the  Revolution,  which  was  the  inevitable  outcome  of  con- 
ditions that  had  made  such  continued  persecution  of  the 
Huguenots  possible  in  France,  Napoleon  granted  religions 
toleration,  although  Roman  Catholicism  remained  as  the 
State  Church.  After  another  century,  in  which  the 
church  has  been  as  of  old  the  enemy  of  political  and  re- 
ligious liberty,  the  French  government  has  broken  w'th 
Rome,  and  the  Republic  will  probably  see  to  it  that  re- 
ligious liberty  shall  henceforth  be  actual,  and  every  form 
of  religious  persecution  cease. 


N 


CHAPTER  n 

THE  LOUISIANA  PURCHASE 

EXT  to  the  debt  America  owes  France  for  her  a  Rich  and 
aid  in  the  Revolution  is  the  gratitude  due  her  jr^tory 


Emperor  Napoleon  for  the  sale  of  the  Louisiana 
territory  to  the  United  States.  WTiile  the  first  aid  helped 
us  put  a  new  nation  on  the  map,  it  was  the  second  that 
enabled  us  to  own  territory  that  was  indispensable  to  the 
United  States  if  she  was  to  be  the  predominant  power  on 
the  American  continent  Until  that  purchase  our  gov- 
ernment was  hemmed  in  on  all  sides-  England  had  Can- 
ada on  the  north,  and  was  likely  very  soon  to  take  from 
France  the  Louisiana  t^erritory  just  as  she  had  taken 
from  France  her  Canadian  possessions.  With  England 
in  possession  of  this  great  section  on  our  western  boun- 
dary, with  Spain  still  on  the  south  and  in  the  far  west,  it 
would  have  been  easy  for  England  to  gain  the  ascendancy 
on  the  continent  after  all,  and  the  United  States  would 
have  covered  but  a  small  portion  of  the  North  American 
continent. 

We  must  realize  this  in  order  to  estimate  what  vast 
service  Napoleon  rendered  us  when  for  his  own  selflsh 
purposes  he  consummated  the  Louisiana  Purchase  for  a 
sum  amsutingly  small  in  comparison  with  the  value  of  the 
territory.  He  needed  money,  it  is  true,  and  twenty-two 
millions  were  something.  The  amount  indeed  loomed 
large  to  the  American  commissioners,  who  were  not  uu- 
thorized  to  enter  into  any  such  financial  engagement 
But  it  was  not  the  money  that  chiefly  influenced  Napo- 
leon. He  had  goo<l  reason  to  believe  that  England  would 
soon  drive  out  the  French  and  seize  the  territory,  and  he 
desired  to  have  the  United  States  rather  than  England 
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enter  into  possession  of  it  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
he  was  doubtless  influenced  in  his  decision  by  Marbois, 
one  of  the  two  commissioners  whom  he  appointed  to  treat 
with  the  American  representatives.  Marbois  had  an 
American  wife,  and  he  radically  favoured  the  sale  ;  while 
Talleyrand  as  vigorously  opposed  it. 

By  this  purchase,  the  most  stupendous  land  transfer  in 
history,  the  UniUnl  States  was  placed  in  position  subse- 
quently to  acquire  the  Spanish  region,  and  thus  to  gain 
its  present  territorial  proportions.     There  are  now  four- 
teen populous  and  prosperous  states  of  the  Union  com- 
prised within  this  section,  which  includes  a  large  part  of 
the  world's  granary.     JefiFerson  C<d  buy  a  wilderness,  but 
it  has  been  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose.    Prosperous  and 
populous  cities  and  towns  exist  where  in  1803  nature  and 
the  savage  held  sway,  and  the  "wilderness"  contains 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  80,000,000  of  our  people.     There 
are  three  times  as  many  people  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
now  as  there  were  in  the  whole  United  States  when  the 
sale  was  completed,  and  the  centre  of  population  as  of  po- 
litical and  industrial  power  is  fast  moving  towards  the 
Mississippi.    The  state  of  Missouri  alone  has  more  peo- 
ple than  the  thirteen  colonies  had  when  they  won  their 
independence.     St.  Louis,  a  single  city,  has  more  inhab- 
itants to-day  than  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and 
all  other  cities  of  the  country  put  Her  in  1800.     Then 

think  of  such  centres  of  wealth  try  and  culture  as 

Denver,  Omaha,  St.  Paul  and  IV^  oapolis,  Sioux  City, 
Kansas  City,  with  the  host  of  smaller  but  not  leas  pro- 
gressive cities  and  towns. 

Such  has  been  the  field  opened  up  to  commerce  and  in- 
dustry. Under  the  homestead  laws  a  vast  number  of 
immigrants  swept  into  this  r^ion,  in  addition  to  the 
thousands  attracted  from  the  eastern  section.  When  we 
realize  that  other  nations  have  furnished  us  with  22,000,- 
000  of  their  people  since  1820,  and  16,000,000  of  those 
since  1862,  the  year  in  which  President  Lincoln  signed 
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the  significant  homestead  act,  we  shall  w^  what  a  complex 
population  has  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase, as  well  as  in  the  great  cities  of  our  lard.  But  for- 
tunately, the  assimilation  of  for-iign  elements  is  far  easier 
and  quicker  on  the  prairies  than  in  the  cities.  While  it 
is  true  that  in  the  Louisian"  Purchase  there  is  the  great- 
est number  of  languages  heard  anywhere,  and  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  population  in  the  various  states  had  its 
nativity  in  other  countries,  it  is  also  true  that  nowhere 
else  could  be  found  such  rapid  Americanization  of  all 
these  diverse  elements. 

And  here  once  more  we  note  the  overrulings  of  Provi- 
dence. This  Louisiana  Purchase  was  opened  up  to  civ- 
ilization by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  who  made  their  way 
down  the  Mississippi,  bent  on  converting  the  Indians  and 
establishing  a  new  France,  Roman  Catholic  and  free  from 
any  Protestant  taint,  in  America.  Many  of  these  pioneers 
were  brave  and  self-sacrificing  men,  who  gave  their  lives 
for  the  cause.  But  every  attempt  to  keep  out  the  Protes- 
tants failed  :  and  it  was  with  the  opening  of  the  region  to 
the  same  religious  light  and  liberty  enjoyed  in  the  older 
states  that  progress  came  and  a  new  civilization.  As 
with  Roman  Catholic  France,  so  with  Roman  Catholic 
Spain.  Neither  nation  found  it  possible  to  keep  the 
advantage  gained  by  priority  of  possession ;  both  were 
gradually  conquered  and  compelled  to  withdraw  before 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  who  represented  in  religion  the  very 
antipodes  of  the  spirit  of  the  Latin  and  Roman  Catholic 
peoples.  In  this  he  who  will  may  see  the  hand  of  God, 
working  out  human  destiny  along  the  lines  of  true  relig- 
ious and  political  liberty.  Since  Protestantism  is  demo- 
cratic in  its  essential  principles,  it  must  prevail  in  a 
democracy.  Autocracy  in  America  is  no  more  possible 
in  religion  than  in  government. 
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■  T  was  perhaps  natural  that  the  French  Protestants 
who  came  to  America  should  be  favourable  to  Free- 

masonry,  this  being  an  institution  that  bad  been  put 

under  the  ban  by  the  same  Roman  Catholic  Church  which 
had  so  bitterly  oppressed  them  and  driven  them  into 
exile.  Aside  from  this,  there  Wcus  everything  in  the  spirit 
of  the  ancient  fraternity  that  would  appeal  to  them. 
Hence  there  are  many  names  of  distinguished  Huguenot 
fiunilies  in  the  Masonic  rolls  of  the  period  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, as  in  the  rolls  of  later  days. 

Freemasonry  in  this  country  early  took  high  rank  from 
the  character  of  the  leaders  who  wore  the  lambskin  apron. 
It  was  enough  to  establish  its  worth  in  the  estimation  of 
multitudes  that  George  Washington  was  a  Freemason  and 
was  proud  of  the  fact  He  was  not  alone  in  this  r^ard 
among  the  leaders  during  the  Revolutionary  period. 
Albert  Gallatin,  Paul  lievere,  the  Boston  patriot.  General 
Joseph  Warren,  who  fell  at  Bunker  Hill,  Francis  Marion, 
the  intrepid  South  Carolina  cavalryman,  DeSaussure,  and 
many  others  of  equal  patriotism  and  loyalty,  were  mem- 
bers of  the  order.  The  French  officers,  who  came  to  aid 
in  our  struggle  for  Independence,  under  the  lead  of  the 
noble  Lafayette,  in  most  instances  became  Freemasons 
while  here.  General  Lafayette,  with  his  son,  George 
Washington  Lafayette,  and  his  companion.  Colonel  La 
VasBcur,  all  Freemasons,  visited  Fredericksburg,  Vir- 
ginia, November  27,  1824.  This  visit  was  made  the  oc- 
casion of  a  grand  reception.  The  general  was  escorted 
into  the  town  by  hundreds  of  mounted  militia,  with  mar- 
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tial  miudc,  amid  the  greatest  display  and  wildest  euthusi- 
asm  OQ  the  part  of  the  people.  On  the  following  day, 
Lafayette  was  made  an  honoorary  member  of  the  Freder- 
icksburg Lodge,  which  was  organized  in  1752.  This 
lodge  has  the  honour  of  being  General  Oeorge  Washiug- 
ton's  ''  Parent  Lodge,"  and  the  records  state  that  on  the 
fourth  day  of  November,  A.  L.,  5752,  the  "light  of 
Freemasonry "'  first  burst  upon  his  sight.  Visitors  to  the 
library  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  A.  F.  & 
A.  M.,  in  the  Masonic  Temple,  Boston,  look  with  deep 
int«rest  upon  the  Masonic  relics  treasured  there.  Among 
them  is  a  Masonic  apron  worn  by  the  Marquis  de  Lafay- 
ette at  the  laying  of  the  comer-stone  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
Monument,  June  17,  1.^.  Thus,  among  the  other  at- 
tachments which  bound  the  gallant  Frenchman  so  closely 
to  Washington  were  the  ties  of  Masonic  brotherhood. 
Another  npron  to  be  seen  in  the  Temple,  is  one  that  was 
worn  by  General  Oliver,  of  Boston,  at  a  lodge  meeting 
when  General  Washington  was  present. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  French  Lodge, 
L'AmeniU,  in  Philadelphia,  was  the  first  to  hold  a  lodge 
of  sorrow  in  this  country,  and  did  so  upon  the  death  of 
Washington  in  December,  1799.  This  French  Lodge  was 
chartered  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in- 
cluded in  its  membership  a  large  number  of  Hugp  not 
descendantu,  one  of  whom,  Simon  C^audron,  deFvered 
before  the  lodge  a  funeral  oration  on  George  Washington, 
on  JaCvAry  1,  1800.    He  said  in  part : 


Lodf* 

L'Amenite, 

Philadelphia 


A  new  speotaole  bonte  on  the  eye  of  philoaopby.  The  whole  nni- 
vene  perbape,  (or  the  flnt  time,  will  nnite  in  offering  a  tribate  of 
gratitade  to  the  memoiy  of  a  mortal  ...  the  modest  Hero, 
whom  impartial  Unth  this  day  proclaima  the  defender  of  the  haman 
race.  ...  He  took  np  arms  only  for  the  defense  of  the  aoil  that 
gave  him  b'sth,  and  only  to  prevent  ita  devastation.  It  waa  withonk 
doabt  that,  then  fighting  against  Frenchmen,  he  learnt  what  powerful 
aid  might  be  derived  from  that  brave  and  generons  nation  for  the  ea- 
tablishmeni  of  liberty  in  the  new  world.    .     .    .    To  na  Frenchmen, 
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who  have  been  m>  kindly  received  on  these  peaceful  sborea,  it  belong, 
to  pay  distinguished  respect  to  the  wisdom  o«  the  Hero  whom  we  de- 
plore-  we  whom  cruel  fate  has  torn  from  our  homes,  without  suffer- 
ina  us  to  carry  away  anything  hut  tears  and  our  innocence,  to  interert 
the  pity  of  mankind,  should  ever  hold  him  in  grateful  remembrance. 

n 

Modern  Freemasonry  owes  more  than  is  commonly 
known  to  the  Huguenot  blood.     The  records  show  that 
the  four  "  Immemorial  Lodges,"  which  established  the 
Grand  Lcxlge  of  England,  June  24,  1717,  had  for  their 
leading  spirits  James  Anderson,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian 
minister  of  London,  and  John  Theophilus  Desaguliers, 
LL.  D    of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  a  French  Huguenot,  and 
the  son  of  a  clergyman.     He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  engaged  so  earnestly  in  the  "revival'   and 
promotion  of  Fn-emasonry  that  he  deserves  the  title  of 
"  The  father  of  modern  speculative  Freemasonry."     The 
present  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  which  was  instituted  in 
London  in  1717,  is  largely  indebted  to  him  for  its  exist- 
ence    In  1719  Desaguliers  was  elevated  to  the  throne  of 
the  Grand  Lodge.     He  did  much  to  make  Freemasonry  a 
Uving  institution  for  the  good  of  humanity,  and  his  learn- 
ing and  social  position  gave  a  prominence  to  the  order 
which  brought  to  its  support  noblemen  and  other  men  of 
influence.     With    others   he    instituted    the   "Plan   of 
Charity,"  which  was  subsequently  developed  into  what  is 
now  known  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  as  the  "Fund 
of  Benevolence."     It  was  from  the  union  of  these  four 
lodges  that  the  Fraternity  spread  into  Scotland  ana  Ire- 
land and  then  to  the  Continent-France,  Germany  and 
Italy.     In  Germany,  Frederick  the  Great  became  Grand 
Master  and  constituted  lodges.     In  Italy,  the  affiliation 
with  Freemasonry  of  the  great  leaders.  Garibaldi,  Cavonr, 
Mazzini  an<l  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  were  active  in  the 
abolition  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  papacy  and  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  was  one  of  the 
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facte  which  caused  a  renewal  of  the  attacks  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  upon  Freemasonry. 

in 

America  was  frontiered  and  bulwarked  with  the  spirit  Th«  ord«r  in 
of  Freemasonry.  A  recent  writer  says :  "Out  from  its  *"•'*'* 
living  heart  sprung  those  principles  and  sentimeute  of 
true  liberty  and  impartial  laws  which  led  to  the  formula- 
tion of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Our  Revolu- 
tionary fathers  held  Freemasonry  as  their  Egeria.  Its 
tires  purified  their  patriotic  hearts.  Franklin  shed  the 
luster  of  his  glowing  name  upon  it.  It  actuated  the 
spirit  of  Paul  Revere  on  his  midnight  ride,  and  ite  im- 
])assioned  voice  swelled  from  Bunker  Hill  to  Mount 
Vernon  in  links  of  fraternal  patriotism.  Very  nuuiy  of 
the  generals  of  the  Americiin  Revolution  were  Brotiirs  of 
the  Mystic  Tie.  Many  of  those  distinguished  men  who 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  were  members  of  the  Fraternity. 
The  important  part  Freemasonry  played  in  the  struggle 
for  liberty,  and  the  debt  of  gratitude  our  glorious  Re- 
public owes  to  the  Fraternity,  are  to-day  little  known  out- 
side the  Craft,  and  but  vaguely  comprehended  by  the 
rank  and  file  within  it.  Its  principles  were  woven  into 
the  warp  and  woof  of  our  Constitution.  The  name  of 
Washington  stands  out  in  bold  relief  on  the  Masonic 
roster  of  the  United  States.  He  was  a  type  of  the  order 
which  numbers  among  ite  members  the  best  and  noblest 
in  the  world." 

One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Freemasonry  is  PrMmatonry 
that  of  religious  liberty.  Out  of  this  principie  grows  the  "'•'*"* 
absolute  separation  of  Chureh  and  State  which  Ls  a  fun- 
damental principle  of  our  government.  It  is  this  prin- 
ciple which  has  called  down  upon  Freemasonry  the  papal 
decrees,  which  forbid  any  Roman  Catholic  to  join  this 
Fraternity  on  penalty  of  excommunication.  The  spirit  of 
Freemaaonry  is  exactly  that  of  the  French  Protestants  and 
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the  English  Puritans  and  Pilgrims— the  spiri*  that 
founded  our  fn*  Republic,  in  which  freedom  of  conscience 
is  recognize<l.  Here  there  is  not  merely  toleration  for  the 
varying  religious  views,  but  in  matters  of  opinion  all  are 
free  and  equal.  Hence  there  has  been  a  close  union  be- 
tween Protestantism  and  Freemasonry— both  standing  for 
civil  and  religious  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man. 

One  of  the  strong  defenses  of  Freemasonry  was  called 
forth  by  the  Encyclical  Letter  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  against 
''Freemasonry  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Age,'-  dated  April 
20,  1884.  The  unwarranted  charges  ma«le  in  this  official 
letter  against  Freemasonry  were  answered  by  "A  Reply 
of  Freemasonry  in  behalf  of  Humanity,"  from  the  Su- 
preme Council,  thirty-third  degree,  of  the  Ancient 
Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Freemasonry,  for  the  Southern 
Juri^ction  of  the  United  States  of  America,  through 
Albert  Pike,  Grand  Commander.  We  quote  from  his 
Allocution  these  forcible  words  : 

If  tbe  Encyclical  Letter  ol  Leo  XIII,  entitled,  fron,  ita  opening 
words,  Hutnanui  Gentu,  had  been  nothing  more  than  a  dennnoiation  o! 
Freemasonry,  I  should  not  have  thought  it  Torth  replying  to.  But 
under  the  guise  of  a  condemnation  of  Freemasonry,  and  a  recital  of 
the  enonnitic-  "-id  immoralities  of  the  order,  in  some  respects  so  «b 
■urdly  false  as  be  ludicrous,  notwithstanding  its  malignity,  !t 
proved  to  be  a  declaration  of  war,  and  the  signal  for  u  crusade,  against 
the  rights  of  men  individually  and  of  oommnnitiee  of  men  as  organ- 
isms ;  against  the  separaiion  of  Church  and  State,  and  the  confinement 
of  the  church  within  the  limits  of  its  legitimate  functions ;  against 
education  free  from  sectarian  influences ;  against  the  great  doctrine 
upon  which,  as  upon  a  rock  not  to  be  shaken,  the  foundations  of  our 
Republic  rest,  that  "men  are  superior  to  institutions  and  not  institu- 
tions to  men  "  j  against  the  right  of  the  people  to  depose  oppresslTe, 
cruel  and  worthless  rulers  ;  against  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  free 
thought  and  free  speech,  and  against,  not  only  republican,  but  all  con- 
stitutional government. 

In  the  eye  of  the  Papacy  i*^^  is  6  ( rime  « .  belong  to  an  Order  thus 
oonstituted"  requiring  only  belief  in  God  aud  immortality,  and  allow- 
ing full  liberty  of  conscience  in  n  ligious  belief ;  and  this  the  letter  of 
Pope  Leo  preaches  to  Roman  Catholina  living  In  a  Republic,  the  very 
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eomer-atone  of  wbiob  ia  religiona  toleration,  aod  which  was  peopled  in 
Urge  meaaore,  at  flrat,  by  Paritans,  Qnakeri,  Chorch  of  England  men, 
and  Hngnenota. 

The  gist  of  the  Pope's  oharge,  and  the  resMn  tor  chief  dread  of  ita 
spread  among  Roman  Catholics,  may  be  tonnd  in  the  statement  of  the 
Encyolioal,  that  Freemasonry  exerts  itself  for  this  purpose,  that  the 
rule  of  the  Church  should  be  of  uo  weight,  that  its  authority  should  be 
as  nothing  in  the  State ;  and  for  this  reason  they  everywhere  assert 
and  insist  that  sacred  and  civil  onght  to  be  wholly  distinct.  By  this 
they  ezolnde  the  most  wholesome  virtue  of  the  Roman  Catholic  relig- 
ion from  the  laws  and  administration  of  a  country ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  they  think  whole  States  onght  to  be  constituted  ontaida 
of  the  institutes  and  precepts  of  the  ohnrch. 

In  other  words,  the  Roman  Church  protests  against  that  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  constitutional  government,  dear  above  almost  all  else 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  that  Chunib  and  State  should  act 
each  within  its  proper  sphere,  and  that  with  the  civil  government  and 
political  administration  of  aflairs  the  Chnrch  should  have  nothing  to 
do.  The  people  of  the  United  States  do  not  propose  to  ai^gue  that  with 
the  Church  of  Borne. 

IV 

The  first  i)ermanent  foothold  of  Freemasonry  in  North  nr*t  L«dc<  in 
America  was  made  in  the  town  of  Boston,  Mass.,  in  the      **'°  '"* 
year  1733.     It  was  then  that  under  a  dispensation  issued 
by  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  to 
Henry  Price,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  the  Fiist  Lod       )f  Boston 
and  the  Saint  John's  Grand  Lodge  were  instituted. 

The  records  of  the  First  Lodge — now  called  St.  John's 
Lodge— and  of  the  other  early  lodges  in  Boston,  disclosit 
a  large  number  of  Huguenot  names.  The  following 
names  of  brethren,  evidently  of  Huguenot  blood,  are 
drawn  from  the  lists  of  members  of  St.  John's  lodge,  with 
the  year  of  taking  membership  affixed. 


I 


Philip  Andibert, 

1741. 

Nicholas  Fauoon, 

1806. 

Beltbaiar  Bayard, 

1748. 

Thomas  J.  Omchy, 

1742, 

Francis  Beteiihe, 

1734. 

Franda  Johonot, 

1742. 

Nathaniel  Bethnne, 

1738. 

William  Joy, 

1748. 

John  Boutin, 

1743. 

Gabriel  Johonot, 

1780. 

Surael  Ouenean, 

ItWO. 

John  Joy, 

1762. 
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Lawia  DeBloia, 

1763. 

Lonia  A.  Laariat, 

1819 

8tepb<sn  DeBloi% 

1737. 

James  Montier, 

1739. 

Alexandpf  DeUvonx, 

1739. 

John  Nappier, 

1739 

Lewis  Dolohartz, 

1744. 

John  Odin, 

1760 

Philip  Dnmttre«|ue, 

17tt4. 

Andrew  Oliver, 

1740 

TbomM  Uurfey, 

1740. 

Francis  J.  Oliver, 

18U0 

Peter  Fabre, 

1780. 

Peter  Oliver, 

1748 

Nicliolc*  Farritoe, 

1748. 

Tbomaa  Vavaaoor, 

1748. 

Lake  Vardy, 

1734. 

'  i 


»t 


I  » 

•  f 


Lodct  of 
8t.  Andrtw 
Botton  ITSA 


Andraw 
Bifournay 


Fran''i.s  J.  Oliver,  1800,  wu.s  a  Hanard  gra<luat«>.  an 
eminent  nuTchiiut  and  banker,  a  member  of  the  ijegisla- 
ture,  and  president  of  the  American  Insunmce  Company 
and  of  the  City  Bank.  He  was  M.  W.  Grand  Master  of 
Masoas  in  MiwsacLusetts  during  thrw  years,  18171819. 

The  Lodge  of  Rt.  Andrew,  in  Ronton,  was  chartered  by 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  in  1756.  The  lists  of  mem- 
bers of  this  Lodge  prtaent  the  names  of  many  members 
of  Huguenot  blood,  among  whom  are  the  following  : 


laaiah  Andibert,  1777. 

John  Boit,  1780 

Gibbons  Bonv<,  1773. 

Edward  Cailleteau,  1783. 

Isaac  UeCosta,  1766. 

John  DeCoeta,  1768. 

William  Darracott,  1706. 

Moaea  Dertion,  1761. 

George  DeFrance,  1782. 

Philip  Lewis,  1757. 

Philip  Marett,  1762. 

Beniamin  Mayhew,  1769. 

Robert  Molineoz,  17«»3. 


Peter  Nognea,  Jr.,  1766. 
Israel  Obear,  1761. 

Jamca  Oliver,  1782. 

Thomas  Oliver.  1778. 

WlllUm  Palfrey,  1761. 
8t.  DeMertino  I^,  1779. 
Col.  Henry  Pnrkltt 

(Purniqnet),  1799. 

Paul  Revere,  1761. 

Kev.  Jamea  Sabine,  1823. 
Andrew  Sigonmey,  1766. 
Andrew  Sigonmey,  1794. 
Elisha  Sigoomey,  l*i89. 


In  this  Lodge's  records  appears  the  name  of  Fosdick, 
1768,  which  links  the  author's  family  with  the  Huguenot 
exiles,  and  in  some  measure  explains  his  personal  interest 
in  the  subject  of  which  this  volume  treats. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  Andrew  Sigourney,  1794, 
was  the  founder  of  the  first  benevolent  fund  of  its  kind 
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establiMbed  by  FrcenuwouM.  When  he  wiw  Qrand  Treas- 
urer of  the  (trand  Lodge  of  MaHaachofiettfi,  1810-19,  ho 
gitve  his  laMt  yi-ur's  H»lary,  amounting  to  one  hundred 
ami  aeveuty  dolioni,  to  found  a  Charity  Fund  for  the 
Frat^;rnity,  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  its  members,  or 
of  widows  and  orphaus,  in  case  of  need. 


The  name  of  Paul  Revere  is  as  familiar  to  the  PauiRavan 
present  generation  as  household  words.  His  Masonic 
career  began  in  the  Lcxlge  of  St.  Andrew  in  1761.  In 
1782  he  was  a  charter  niemlHT  of  a  new  Lodge  which 
took  the  name  of  "  Rising  States."  He  was  Grand  Mas- 
ter oS"  MuMtms  in  Miu«ac-husettM  for  three  years,  1795-1797, 
during  which  tiiin!  li«  signed  the  charters  of  twenty- 
three  new  Lodges,  all  of  which  are  now  in  existence  ex- 
cept two. 

Of  Paul  Revere  as  a  Freemason,  this  is  said  by  Charles 
Ferris  Qettemy,  in  The  True  8tory  of  Paul  Revere,  just 
issued  :  "In  none  of  the  civic  activities  of  the  time  was 
he  more  prominent  than  in  the  affairs  of  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity. One  of  the  most  eminent  and  widely  known 
Masons  of  the  Revoi.itionary  era,  he,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  Masonic  eulogist  (G.  Ellis  Tleed,  W.  M.  of 
Revere  Lodge),  'servjd  his  country  and  his  beloved  Fra- 
ternity with  a  spirit  that  should  inspire  every  Brother ; 
a  spirit  comix>sed  of  the  three  great  essentials,  freedom, 
fervency,  and  zeal.'  '  In  the  Green  Dragon  Tavern,'  says 
R  Bentley  Young  in  his  oration  at  the  C«-ntennial  cele- 
bration of  Columbian  Ijodge  in  1895,  *  where  he  first  saw 
Masonic  light,  he  met  his  patriotic  Brethren  in  secrecy  to 
devise  means  for  impeding  the  operations  of  the  British, 
then  in  possession  of  the  city.  Masonry  and  patriotism 
were  identified  in  his  person  and  in  those  of  his  compa- 
triots who  met  him  in  retirement' 

"EiDtering  Masonry  through  St.  Andrew's  Lodge,  Sep- 
tember 4,  1760,  he  maintained  a  zeuluus  interest  in  the 
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jiffairs  of  {\w  fraternity  for  the  n'liiaiiuler  of  his  life,  fill 
ing  the  high  offltw  of  Grand  Miwter  of  the  MaHttat^huHetts 
Grand  Lodge  in  1795,  171M5,  and  1707.     One  of  the  most 
pictureMiue  ceremouialH  of  l»i»  iiirtvi,  an*'  indeed  of  the 
early  years  of  the  couMtitutional  history  of     assachusetta, 
occurriHl  during  the  tirnt  term  of  his  gniud  masterithip  : 
the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  th<'  new  State  House — 
the  'Bullfinch  front'  iw  it  was  calltni  in  later  years— on 
Beacon    Hill.     The    authorities    liaving    rtHjuest^d   the 
Masouif  Onler  to  jKirticipaUi  iu  the  ■liKlication  cxerciseit 
the  vari«)iw  lodges  usseiuliUnl  in  the  1,   tiresentativt's'  Hall 
of  the  Old  State  H  )ust'    >n  State  Sti   "t,  and,  with  the 
state  officials,  nianhetl  to  the  Old  Soutli  Meetiu,,  House, 
where  an  oratii»n  appropriate  U-  the  occasion  was  deliv- 
ered by  George  Blake.     These  ext  rciw.^  ove-,  the  proces- 
sion reformed  and  march.  1  to  Beacon  Hill.     Ai  riving 
at  the  site  of  the  new  eapitol,  the  stone,  being  duly 
squared,  levelled,  aud  plumbed,  Governor  Samuel  Adams 
made  a  brief  address,  to  which  Grand  Master  Revere  for 
the  Masons  responded : 

"  '  Worstiipf all  Brethren.  I  oongratuUte  yon  on  th id  anapiciona  day ; 
—when  the  Arts  and  Soienoea  are  establishing  thenn-ilves  in  our  happy 
country,  a  Country  dintlngulshed  from  the  rest  of  the  World,  by  beioK 
a  Government  of  Law^  where  Liberty  has  found  a  oafe  and  spcnra 
abode,  and  where  her  aona  are  detenniiiwi  to  eni.iiort  and  protect  her. 
Brethren,  we  are  called  this  day  by  our  honourable  &  patriotic  Gov- 
ernor, his  Excellency  Samuel  Adanw,  to  aaaist  in  laying  th  oorner- 
Btone  of  a  building  to  be  erected  for  the  use  of  the  Legislative  and 
Executive  branches  of  Government  of  this  Commonwealth.  May  we, 
my  Brethren,  so  square  our  actions  thro  life  as  to  show  t.  the  World 
H  Mankind,  that  we  mean  to  live  within  the  compass  of  0(mk1  Citi- 
aenfi,  that  we  widi  io  stand  upon  a  level  with  them,  that  when  ve 
part' we  may  be  adxuitted  into  the  Temple  where  Reigns  Silence  and 
Peace.' " 

"  It  is  utterly  impossible,"  commented  the  nnenterpris 
ing  Columbian  Centinel,  "  to  do  justice  to  the  scene  wLich 
presented  itself  on  tliis  brilliant  occasion." 

When  Washington  retired  to  private  life  the  Grand 
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Lodge  of  MaoHachiMctte  sent  him  a  fraternal  i^rpf^ting 
signed  by  Grand  Master  Revere,  and  upon  IiIh  death  Ihe 
M»asacha8«'?t8  Masons  arranged  a  mock  fiinoral  parade, 
Revere  being  one  of  the  pallbearers.  A  memorial  am 
carried  in  the  procession  was  cared  for  many  yvnn  by 
lt<!vore  at  his  houu'.  Hoven;,  with  John  Warr<ri  and 
J'tsiah  liirtlett,  stint  a  letter  on  iK'half  of  the  Ciraud 
Lodge  dated  January  11,  1800,  to  the  widow  of  Washing- 
ton, rwiuestiug  a  lock  of  the  dead  statesman's  hair,  to  bv 
kept  ari  an  "  iuvaloable  relique  of  the  Hero  and  Patriot." 
Tlie  request  7as  granted,  and  the  memento  has  remained 
t<»  thi.s  day  oae  of  the  cherished  posscsMioiis  of  the  Grand 
'  re,  preserved  in  a  goltu  ii  nrn  made  by  Paul  R»'vere. 
endship  Lodge,  institutiMi  in  Boston  in  1793,  con- 
'  li  /L-d  a  considerable  Fr.-Lch  <'l«ruent.  One  of  the  Mas- 
i^tH  of  the  Lodge  wa^;  t^,  i^.h'  sr  Da  Plessis,  whose  name 
revives  memories  of  th  g«  ut  Huguenot  Prime  Minister 
who  would  have  "^wed  France  from  shame  and  loss  had 
the  King  but  fo>l',>»'i:d  his  advice  instead  of  that  given  by 
t*'^  « cclesiasticf .  Other  oj  mbers  of  Friendship  Lodge 
vt  i  Le  Charles  Dcscard,  Preslin  Janeaa,  George  de 
Fiunce,  M.  D.,  8y.  Prea,  John  Beteau,  and  Messrs. 
Truene,  D' Amour  and  Jeaoreau. 

John  Tntau  became  the  Master  of  Perfect  Union 
Lodge,  ns+ituted  in  1781,  whirh  was  distinctively  a 
French  Lod-  In  1785,  Mr.  Jutau  was  Senior  Grand 
Warden  of  ie  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  in  which 
were  earoHed  also  the  names  of  W'illiam  Truan,  Andrew 
Demarepi'^  Dr.  St.  Medard,  Peter  La  Meroier,  aud  others. 

There  was  still  another  Lodge,  the  Harmonic,  institated 
December  8,  1792,  but  it  was  not  exclusively  French. 
The  first  Master  was  George  Gideon. 

I«wi8  Frederick  Delesdemier  was  a  member  of  Warren 
Lodge  in  Machias,  Maine.  The  Lodge  was  instituted 
Septemlier  10,  1778.  His  parents  were  Huguenots.  He 
was  visited  by  Albert  Gallatin  in  1780. 

The  Huguenots  who  settled  in  Boston,  as  earl  ier  chapters 
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have  nmde  clear,  became  -itizeiis  of  influon<«  and  much 
resiectability.  Some  of  taem  were  leaders  in  the  mercan 
tile,8odal  and  religiooB  circles.  Here  they  entered  into 
an  atmosphere  of  liberty  and  opportunity  which  they 
wisely  used.  They  establiflhed  themselves  so  firmly  and 
well  in  this  community  that  their  descendants-men  of 
inteiri  i-  -  .And  influence-remain  to  this  day.  In  the  town 
of  F  sto.1,  and  later  in  the  city,  as  well  as  in  the  Masonic 
I^MlKcs,  to  which  so  many  of  them  belongwl,  they  w«re 
active  and  useful,  being  ever  outapoken  aud  salons  on 
the  side  o<"  'oleration,  liberty  and  equality. 

L'AMEXiTfe  Lodge,  No.  73,  Philadelphia 
February  2'i,  1800,  was  a  day  set  apart  by  Congress  as 
a  ♦' WuHhiugton  I>ay  "  throughout  the  United  StaU*.  It 
was  observed  in  Philadelphia  by  the  Freemasons.  Nine 
lodge*  participated  in  the  exercises  at  Philadelphia. 
L' Amenity  Lodge,  No.  73,  held  a  special  open  lodge  of  its 
own  and  Brother  Simon  Chaudrou  was  the  orator.  The 
lodge  was  approi,riiVt  ay  draped,  aud  a  catafalque  n  the 
centre  of  the  lodge  room  was  surrounded  by  300  lights. 

L' Amenity  Lodge  was  organized  by  French  refugees, 
and  charteml  May   20,   1797.     Its  first  officers  were : 
W   M— Tanguy  de  la  Beissiere;  8.  W. -Gabriel  De- 
combaz  ;  J.  W.-Armaud  Caignet     Among  the  members 
were    Abbe    La   Grange,   Belin  Oardette,   and    Simou 
Chaudron,  the  orator  of  February  22,  1800.     Chaudrou 
delivered  his  address  in  the  presence  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Pennsylvania.  »Md  it  was  the  first  Masonic  enXogy,  in 
the  French  language,  that  wasever  spoken  upon  Washing- 
ton    The  address  was  printed  in  the  French  and  English 
lauguain*     In  view  of  the  strained  relations  at  the  tune 
between  France  and  the  United  8ta»«s  Chaodion's  ad- 
dress  had  much  political  significance.     U.unenit^  went 
out  of  existeuoe  in  182'^. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
THE  ORDER  OP  THE  CINCINNATI 

IT  was  at  a  critical  janctnre  in  affaire  that  the  Order 
of  the  Cincinnati  was  formed  for  a  specific  and  patri- 
otic purpose.  Washington  himself  was  a  leader  iu 
the  movement  When  the  Revolutionary  War  was  finally 
over  and  the  army  was  aboat  to  be  disbanded,  Washiur;- 
ton  had  his  hcadqnartera  at  Newbnrgl  in  the  building  <^^^**'<"' 
which  is  now  preserved  and  occupied  as  a  museum. 
General  Knox,  one  of  his  favourite  officers,  was  in  com- 
mand of  West  Point,  a  few  miles  below  on  the  Hudson. 
At  Newburgh  Washington  made  his  farewell  addrem  to 
the  army.  ^Vlien  it  came  to  disbanding,  however,  there 
was  trouble,  because  Congress  had  left  the  officcre  and 
men  without  pay,  and  the  spirit  of  mutiny  was  rife.  In- 
flamm.-\tory  speeches  were  made  at  Newburgh,  and  the 
mntineere  threatened  to  band  themselves  together  and  go 
about  the  country  overawing  the  people,  as  a  means  of 
gaining  their  dues.  This  situation,  which  was  serious, 
led  Washington,  Knox  and  othera  to  conceive  the  Order 
of  the  Cincinnati  as  a  means  of  checking  this  mutinous 
movement  A  meeting  was  held  at  the  headquarters  of 
General  Steuben,  at  the  VerPlanck  homestead.  Mount 
Gnlian— a  houiestead  founded,  by  the  way,  by  the  Hugue- 
not Romboud,  of  "^hom  we  shall  speak  t*lBewhere.  At  Mar  is.  tin 
this  meeting  the  new  society  was  born.  May  13,  1783. 

From  an  interesting  history  of  the  Order,  written  b> 
William  R  VerPlac  *k,  a  descendant  of  an  ancient  family, 
we  derive  the  fiicts  which  follow.  Preliminary  meetings 
were  held  near  New  Windsor,  a  suburb  of  Newburgh,  by 
the  American  officera  who  were  in  sympathy  with  the 
principles  of  the  Order.     Knox  was  perbuim  I'hiefly  in- 
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Htrumeutal  in  the  organization-    Tho  original  articles  are 
still  preserved.     The  object  of  the  society  was  "  to  com- 
memorate the  success  of  the  war  apr'  jst  Great  Britain 
and  the  reciprocal  advantages  whic;.  ./ould  ensue  to  the 
colonies,  thereby  establishing  themselves  as  sovereign  and 
independent  states,  to  perpetuate  sentiments  of  patriot- 
ism, benevolence  and  brotherly  love  and  the  memory  of 
the  hardships  of  the  war  experienced  in  common."    The 
articles  also  declare  that  "  the  officers  of  the  American 
Army  do  hereby  in  the  most  solemn  manner  associate 
themselves  into  one  Socuety  of  Friends  to  endure  as  long 
as  they  shall  endure,  or  any  of  their  oldest  male  posterity, 
and  in  failure  thereof  the  collateral  branches  who  may  be 
judged  worthy  of  becoming  its  supporters  and  members." 
"  The  officers  of  the  American  army  having  been  taken 
from  the  citizeuH  of  America  possess  high  veneration  for 
the  chanicter  of  that  illustrious  Roman,  Lucius  Quintus 
Cincinuatus,  and  being  resolved  to  follow  his  example  by 
returning  to  their  citizenship,  they  think  they  may  with 
propriety  denominate  themselves  the  Society  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati." 

Then  follows  a  statement  of  their  principles  which  are 
of  an  exalted  and  pjitriotic  character.     Provision  was 
made  for  the  establishment  of  state  societies,  and  also  of 
district  or  hwal  societies.     In  order  that  relief  might  be 
mmediately  extended,  it  was  provided  that  "  each  officer 
shall  deliver  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Htate  Society  one 
month's  pay,  which  shall  remain  forever  to  the  use  of  the 
Htate  Societj',  the  interest  only  of  which,  if  necessary,  to 
be  appn)priat*'d  to  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate."     It  was 
alst>  provided  that  "  all  officers  of  the  American  army— 
as  well  :w  those  who  have  resigned  with  honour  after 
three  years'  service  in  the  capacity  of  officers,  have  the 
right ''  to  membership.     Provision  was  made  also  for  an 
Order  "  by  wliieh  it«  members  shall  be  known  and  dis- 
tinguished, which  shall  be  a  medal  of  gold  of  a  proper 
size  to  re«eive  the  emblems  and  suspended  by  a  deep 
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blae  ribbon  two  inches  wide  edged  with  white  descriptive 
of  the  Union  of  America  and  France ;  the  principal  figure : 
CincinnatuB — three  senators  presenting  him  with  a  sword. ' ' 

The  French  connection  came  from  the  bet  that  honoor- 
ary  membership  in  the  new  Order  was  conferred  on  Lafoy- 
ette  and  the  other  French  officers  both  of  the  army  and 
navy  who  had  so  nobiy  aided  in  the  straggle  for  Inde- 
pendent*.  This  number  included  "  His  Excellency,  The 
Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne,  Minister  Plenipotentiary,"  the 
Counts  I^Estaing,  De  Grasse,  De  Barras,  and  ''  His  Ex- 
(•••llency,  the  Count  De  Roohambeau." 

The  first  to  sign  the  sirticles  was  Washington,  the  sec- 
ond G  -ueral  Heath,  the  third  General  Lincoln,  and  the 
fourth  General  Greene,  with  Generals  Knox,  Putnam, 
and  thirty  other  officers  following.  Thus  b^an  an  Order 
that  has  survived,  and  bei'n  not  only  a  benevolent  or- 
ganization, but  one  deeply  interested  in  public  affiiirs. 
Wiishington  was  the  first  president-general  of  the  Soci^y, 
and  held  the  office  until  his  death,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Hamilton.  Thus  the  second  president  was  of  Hugue- 
not blood.  Naturally  the  Society  was  a  warm  supporter 
of  Washington  in  his  terms  as  president,  and  in  conse- 
quence became  identified  politically  with  the  Federal 
party.  It  was  six  years  after  the  organization  of  the 
Cincinnati  that  the  Society  of  Tammany,  or  the  Colum- 
bian Order,  was  formed  in  New  York,  this  being  at  first 
a  benevolent  society,  but  soon  becoming  political,  and 
antagonizing  the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati. 

In  May,  1883,  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  celebrated  Ctotannui 
its  centennial  at  the  old  Gulian  man^on  where  it  was  ^m 
born  a  hundred  years  before.  The  mansion  had  been 
enlarged,  but  the  original  part  remains,  and  the  room  in 
which  the  Order  v<  u^  organized  has  been  carefully  pre- 
served and  is  known  as  the  Cincinnati  room.  Newbnrgh 
and  West  Point  were  also  visited  by  the  celebrating  party. 
Five  or  six  of  the  original  state  societies  survive,  though 
the  work  of  the  Order  was  long  since  accomplished. 
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How  the  Huguenot  blood  has  diffused  itself 
through  the  country  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
Robert  Marion  LsiFoilette  of  Wisconsin,  one  of 
the  political  reformers,  who  conceived  it  to  "ve  his  mis- 
sioD  to  break  up  a  grt^t  political  machine,  and  as  a  result 
met  and  defeated  an  imposing  array  of  hostile  forces  in 
his  party.  It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  enter  into  his 
campaigns  or  decide  as  to  merit  in  disputed  cases.  But 
it  is  in  point  that  we  find  in  this  champion  of  the  people 
against  monopoly  a  descendant  of  the  same  refugee  stock 
that  in  almost  every  instance  was  on  the  side  of  liberty 

and  right  . 

Governor  LaFollette  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Dane 
County,  Wisconsin,  June   14,  1855.     His  father  was  a 
Kentucky  bred  French  Huguenot ;  his  mother  Scoteh- 
Irish.     Again  and  again  we  have  met  that  strong  combi- 
nation, the  same  that  shone  out  in  Alexander  Hamilton. 
The  family  moved  to  the  West,  where  the  8r)n  was  to  find 
his  opportunity  and  make  his  mark  in  public  life.     The 
death  of  the  father  occurred  when  Robert  was  less  than  a 
year  old,  but  the  resolute  mother  kept  her  little  family  of 
four  children  together,  and  at  fourteen  "Little  Bob,"  as 
his  followers  call  him,  became  the  working  head.     He 
remained  on  the  farm  till  he  was  nineteen,  then  sold  it 
and  moved  to  Madison,  where  Uie  State  University  at- 
tracted   him.    Tlie  French  blood   iu  him   "stirred  to 
■entiment  and  the  boy  thrilled  for  glory."     He  had  a 
decided  gift  of  oratory,  and  won  the  college  coutesta  and 
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debates  with  ease.  After  gradaation  he  went  to  work  in 
a  law  office,  and  in  five  months  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
which  indicates  his  remarkable  mental  focility  and  grasp. 
In  1880  he  began  to  practice,  bat  very  soon  was  mnning  la  Pnuu  uh 
for  office.  Public  life  seemed  to  possess  for  him  irresist- 
ible attraction.  He  won  the  office — that  of  district  at- 
torney—and a  wife,  a  college  classmate,  one  reeolt  of 
co-education  and  a  not  uncommon  one.  He  made  an 
excellent  record  in  his  first  office,  but  already  the  ma- 
chine politicians  did  not  like  him,  because  his  methods 
differed  fh)m  theirs,  and  he  had  broken  into  politics 
without  asking  the  consent  of  the  party  powers.  He  de- 
veloped a  remarkable  talent  for  getting  at  and  getting  a 
hold  on  the  people,  so  that  they  would  vote  for  him 
whether  he  had  the  machine  endorsement  or  not.  By 
and  by  LaFoUette  clashed  decidedly  with  the  State  party 
**  boss,"  and  then  he  determined  to  stand  or  fall  for  him- 
self, and  to  stand.  That  was  the  Scotch  pertinacity,  and 
with  the  French  frankness  and  geniality  it  gained  the 
day  for  him.  The  story  of  his  successes  has  much  of  ro- 
mance and  strenuousness  in  it,  but  always  LaFollette 
won,  and  in  office  was  what  he  promised  the  people  he 
would  be,  their  friend,  honest  and  true.  He  went  to 
Congress,  because  he  made  up  his  Scotch  mind  and  set 
his  French  wit  to  work  to  do  it ;  and  then  he  determined 
to  be  governor  of  Wisconsin,  and  governor  he  became, 
although  the  machine  said  he  never  could  be  elected. 
From  that  high  place  he  passed  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  Whatever  his  ftitnre  may  be,  this  western  de- 
scendant of  the  Huguenots  has  made  his  name  known 
far  and  wide,  and  honourably  known  as  a  public  man 
engaged  in  doing  his  duty  in  every  office  to  which  the 
people,  who  believe  in  him,  called  him.  Certainly  the 
qimlity  of  reform  runs  in  the  Huguenot  blood  to  the  latest 
generation. 

II 

While  less  noted  publicly  than  the  statesmen  and  sol- 
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(Here  of  French  blood  who  rendered  soch  signal  service 
to  America,  none  of  them  all  deserve  to  rank  higher  in 
the  scale  of  usefiilness  and  benefaction  than  Thomas 
Blanchard.     His  ancestors  were  among  the  exiles,  known 
as  Gabriel  Bernon's  colony,  who  undertook  to  found  Ox- 
ford, in  what  is  now  Worcester  County.     This  county  is 
distinguished,  as  the  late  Senator  Hoar  wrote,  as  the 
very  home  and  centre  of  invention.     "  I  do  not  think  any 
other  place  in  the  world,  of  the  same  size,  can  boast  of  so 
many  great  inventions  as  the  region  covered  by  a  circle 
within  a  radius  of  twelve  miles,  of  which  the  centre  is  the 
city  of  Worcester."     To  name  but  three  of  many,  in  that 
circle  were  Iwrn  Eli  Whitney,  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin 
that  doubled  the  value  of  every  acre  of  cotton  producing 
land  at  once,  and  revolutionized  one  of  the  leading  indus- 
tries of  the  world  ;  Elias  Howe,  inventor  of  the  sowing 
machine,  one  of  the  greatest  boons  evt.  known  to  woman, 
which  made  a  new  household  economy  possible;   and 
Thomas  Blanchard,  subject  of  this  sket«>h,  inv«>ntor  of 
the  machine  for  the  turning  of  irregular  forma     Sena 
tor  Hoar  r^arded  this  as  the  most  important  and  difficult 
of  all  the  inventions  named,  notwithstanding  the  vast 
valac  of  the  other  two. 

The  story  of  Thomas  Blanchard,  Huguenot  descendant, 
has  recently  been  told  by  Hon.  Alfred  8.  Roe,  author  of 
many  historical  monographs.  We  make  free  use  of  it  in 
this  connection,  glad  that  a  man  of  such  inventive  ability 
as  Thomas  Blanchard  can  find  the  wider  recognition  he 
deserves.  He  should  have  place  among  the  first  in- 
ventors because  he  is  credited  with  the  discovery  of  a  new 
principle  in  motion,  that  of  the  eccentric.  There  is 
scarcely  a  machine  shop  in  the  world  today  that  does 
not  in  some  shape  have  instances  of  this  French  Ameri- 
can's genius. 

After  the  disastrous  ending  of  the  colonizing  attempt 
at  Oxford,  a  branch  of  the  Blanchard  family  settled 
finally  in  Sutton,  where  on  a  farm  Thomas  was  born, 
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June  24,  17P3.  Bat  he  had  no  liking  for  faminir  He 
was  a  born  mechanic,  and  the  despair  of  his  industrious, 
plodding  father.  Owing  to  an  unfortunate  impediment 
of  speech,  which  in  later  years  he  overcame,  the  Jad  was 
thrown  much  upon  his  own  resources  as  a  child  His 
ingenuity  was  early  shown,  as  when  he  secured  charcoal 

IZTl^^^  ****"'^  ^^^-  ^""^  ^"  ^*P«"°»«"t«,  and  at  (hir-  App..-P.rtn, 
teen  made  an  apple-panng  machine  which  revolutionizwl     """" 
the  drying  of  that  much-valued  fruit     At  eighteen,  a 
brother  having  established  a  tack  factory  in  Millburv 
Thomas  was  transferred  from  the  farm  vo  help  in  f  he  ex- 
tremely monotonous  occupation  of  heading  each  object 
by  the  blow  of  a  hammer.     It  did  not  take  his  ingenioiw 
mind  long  to  elaborate  a  machine  which  made  tacks 
inore  rapidly  than  the  ticking  of  a  watch,  and  also  made 
thjm  better  than  those  made  by  hand-a  machine  in 
which  no  essential  improvements  were  made  in  more 
than  twenty  years.     Experts  declared  it  almost  perfect  T.ck  ...ch... 
from  the  start.     This  was  pretty  good  for  a  stuJTering 
schoo  boy,    so  long  the   butt  of  his  Sutton  associated 
This  tack  machine  was  sold  for  $5,000,  only  a  fraction  of 
ita  real  value  ;  and  from  the  proceeds  Thomas  established 
a  shop  in  which  he  was  able  to  continue  his  inventive 
work  unhindered. 

Up  to  this  time,  during  scores  of  years  there  had  been 
no  advance  in  the  polishing  of  gun  barrels.  The  rounded 
part  cou  d  be  readily  reached,  but  the  flattened  portions, 
those  at  the  breech  where  the  stock  was  added,  had  tote 

finiri.  them  There  was  an  armory  in  Millbury,  and  the 
proprietor  learning  of  the  genius  in  the  confines  of  that 
very  town,  sent  for  him  and  let  him  know  the  necils  of 
the  occasion.  Glancing  along  the  lathe  and  btginning  a 
monotonous  whistle,  as  was  his  wont  when  in  a  sto-'y,  he  ou„  b.„^ 
soon  evolved  a  simple  impreveraent  in  the  shape  of  a  ^- 
Z^TJ'  "'  "**  -akingof  gun-barrels  was  simpli- 
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"  Well  done,"  says  Mr.  Waters.     "  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  you  yet  invented  a  machine  for  turning  gun-Btocka." 

♦*  Ww-ell,  I'll  t  try,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

A  train  of  thought  had  been  set  in  motion  which  in 
time  brought  out  the  machine  for  tiwning  irregular 
forms.  His  succeas  in  the  Millbury  armory  w>on  Hecnred 
a  call  for  him  to  the  governmeut  establishiiM  ut  in  Spring- 
fleUl,  where  he  s<!t  the  lathes  in  order,  all  tl  e  time  appar- 
tatly  dwelling  on  the  words  of  Coloml  Waters.  When 
his  work  in  Springfield  wiw  done  aiul  he  was  driving 
bsuk  to  his  Woi-cester  County  home,  he  much  sur- 
priw*!  certain  people  l)v  exclaimin>;,  as  he  drove  along, 
"  I've  got  it !  r vt  Kot  it !  V  ve  {;ot  it ! "  They  at  once 
pronounced  him  cnizy,  M  no  .l.ubt  if  ose  Syracusans  did 
who  saw  the  naked  philosopher  coursing  through  their 
streets,  Hhonti.i«  "  Eureka  ' " 

For  two  yearH  the  world  ssvw  little  of  the  young  me- 
chanic, for  he  shut  himself  in  his  shop  and  there  pur- 
sued his  experimejits  until  he  was  able  to  toll  Colonel 
Waters  that  what  the  latter  in  pleasantry  had  hirud  at, 
hiui  become  an  actuality.     To  be  sure,  it  was  only  a 
miniature  machine,  but  it  was  so  evidenUy  practical  that 
other  workmen  were  called  in  and  a  complete  lathe  was 
erecUnl,  thus  giving  to  his  native  county  and  to  the  town 
of  Millbury  the  credit  of  the  first  machine  for  the  turning 
of  irregular  forms.     Meanwhile,  Wasliington  had  heard 
of  his  success,  and  he  was  requested  to  set  his  lathe  up  in 
the  Springfield  Arsenal,  a  request  with  which  he  cora- 
pliwl,  and  it  remained  there  long  enough  to  have  another 
similar  one  made,  when  the  original  was  returned  to  Mill- 
bury, where  it  continued  in  constant  use  for  more  than 

twenty  years. 

England  heanl  of  the  invention,  and  sent  over  repre- 
sentatives to  examine  and  report.  They  were  astonished 
at  what  they  saw.  and  reported  accordingly,  but  John 
Bull  could  not  be  convince<l  so  easily,  and  a  second  mes- 
senger was  sent  with  tough  pieces  of  oak,  thinking  them 
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too  hard  for  any  mere  nuwibine.     Much  to  the  astouiah- 
ment  of  the  EngliHhman,  the  specimens  of  hard  wood 
were  transformed  at  once  into  the  moHt  perfect  of  stocks. 
The  report  was  accepted,  and  $40,000  worth  of  the  latbt-H 
were  forthwith  ordered.     As  is  usual  with  all  great  in- 
ventions, there  was  litUe  disposition  to  allow  Blanchard 
to  eiyoy  any  great  results  from  his  labours,  and  he  hlM 
self  stated  in  Washington,  before  a  Cougresiional  cou 
mittee,  when  he  applit-d  for  the  second  renewal  of  his 
patent,  that  thus  far  h«  had  nweived  little  more  than  his 
board  and  clothes  for  what  he  had  done,  while  litigation 
had  cost  him  mon^  tlian  $100,000.     Fortunately  for  the  Conwncn, 
inventor,  Rnfus  (^hoate  was  then  in  Congress,  uiid  Iuh  wit  '^°•'•'' 
and  wisdom  coming  to  the  rescue  of  the  genius,  he  secmtnl 
a  renewal  of  the  patent.     To  show  the  possibilities  of  his 
machine  to  turn  irregular  fonus,  he  actually  set  up  iu  the 
national  capitol  one  of  the  lathes,  and  there  iu  the  prt«- 
enoe  of  all  who  car«d  to  look,  using  plaster  figures  sia 
models,  he  turned  in  marble  the  heads  of  Webster,  Clay, 
and  others,  far  more  exactly  than  the  haud  of  an  artist 
could  fashion  them.     The  witty  Choate  said  Blanchani. 
had  "turned  the  heads  of  congressmen,"  and  so  he  had, 
and  they  were  sufficiently  appreciative  to  grant  him  what 
he  asked. 

The  forgoing  invention  alone  would  have  given  Blau- 
chard  immortality,  but  he  did  not  stop  hei-e.  He  made 
steamboats  of  such  light  draught  that  they  could  ruu 
over  rapids  and  shoals,  and  he  invented  methods  of  bend- 
ing wood  so  as  not  to  impair  in  the  leust  its  native  strength. 
He  could  bend  a  shingle  at  right  angles  and  leave  it  as 
strong  as  before.  His  invention  was  particularly  valua 
ble  in  the  bending  of  timber  for  the  knees  of  vessels.  Be- 
ginning to  realize  on  the  many  inventions  he  had  made, 
he  took  a  house  in  Boston,  and  there,  in  comfort  and  dig- 
nity, spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life.  Middle-aged 
people  can  remember  when  the  old-fashioned  right  angled 
shite  frames  gave  way  to  a  continuous  frame  with  rounded 
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comen.  Muiiy  Hucb  p4H)ple  may  now  learu  for  the  flrtt 
time  that  eai'h  and  every  fruiii<-  thus  employed  had  paid 
a  small  royalty  to  Thomas  Blanchard,  a  royalty,  how- 
ever, in  the  aggregate  tuuounting  to  many  thousands  of 
dollars.  It  is  said  that  the  mauufaeturer  for  whom  the 
invention  was  made  refused  to  pay  lilanthard  two  thou- 
sand doUarM  outriKht  for  the  invention,  preferring  to  pay 
him  a  royalty  ol  fre  per  rent  His  feelings  may  be 
imagined  when  he  paid  over  to  the  genius  more  than  two 
thousand  dollars  the  first  year. 

He  improved  the  manner  of  making  the  handle*  of 
shovels,  Siiv lug  material  and  making  a  strongtT  handle. 
The  principle  of  his  inventions  was  applied  in  so  many 
ways  that  to-day  the  world  is  full  of  what  Blanchard  did. 
Millions  of  boot  and  shoe  lasts  are  made  every  year,  and 
every  one  is  a  tribute  to  the  Button  boy.  To  drop  out  for 
a  single  day,  from  the  factories  and  machine  shops  of  the 
world,  the  inventions  and  applications  of  Thomas  Blan- 
chard, would  throw  the  mechanical  world  into  inextricable 
confusion.  When  the  nation  gets  tired  of  erecting  statues 
to  soldiers,  perhaps  it  will  remember  the  men  who  helped 
to  make  life  worth  living. 

Blanchard  lived  till  April  16,  1864,  when  he  ceiised 
from  earth,  and  his  mortal  remains  were  borne  to  Mount 
Auburn,  where  hero- worshippers  may  find  his  grave  on 
Hpruve  Avenue ;  his  monument  being  surmounted  by  a 
bust  ot  the  great  inventor,  while  upon  the  base  is  a  medal- 
lion or  iftiet'  of  the  lathe  which  gave  him  his  world-wide 
repJtutii<u. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

HUGUENOT  HOME  LIFE  IN  AMERICA 

I 

THIS  subject  is  treated  in  a  very  iDtorasting  man-  xn.  .^  ., 
ner  by  Helen  Evertson  Smith  in  a  volume  en-  fc"'"!? 
titled  Colonial  Day,  and  Way,.    We  make  such 
use  of  her  work  as  will  give  our  readen  a  picture  of 
the  home  life,  customs,  and  amusements  of  the  French 
in  New  RooheUe  and  at  other  points.    This  will  also  show 
the  influence  which  the  French  had  upon  their  neighbours. 
The  art  of  living  happily  Hoems  to  be  a  native  possession 
of  the  French,  while  it  is  not  so  with  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
His  disposition  is  to  take  himself  and  life  too  seriously. 
That  was  the  fault  and  defect  of  the  Puritan ;  though  it 
must  be  said  that  this  is  a  fault  far  less  grave  in  itTcon- 
Hequenoes  than  the  modem  one  of  not  taking  life  seriously 
enough.    The  Hugoenota  hit  a  happy  mean  for  the  mort 
part,  and  infused  joy  into  their  environment 

Whether  they  had  been  rich  or  poor  in  Fmnoe,  there  o«iu.«- 
were  few  of  the  Huguenot  refugees  who  were  not  pT  ^^^ 
when  they  reached  America.  Notable  exceptiomi  have 
been  cited,  like  those  of  Gabriel  Bernon,  but  they  were 
the  exceptions.  Whatever  their  fortunes,  however,  the 
reftigees  were  gentle,  trained  in  many  art»,  and  possnsed 
H  .f?^  \T  P*"*P««n«.  the  courtesy,  and  the  easy  adapta- 
bility of  their  race.  Home  life  among  them  was  different 
from  that  of  any  of  the  other  ooloniste,  because  they  came 

H  n  V*°l°»o™  advanced  in  some  things  than  either 
Holland  or  England. 

mnT!r.^'^  r^  keen-witted,  with  rigid  notions  of  Thr-  tuc^ 
morality,  and  a  harsh  spirit  towards  those  who  disagreed  ^"'•"•* 
with  him,  particularly  in  religion.    The  conditions  of  his 
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life  were  hard,  but  full  of  mental,  moral  and  physical 
health  He  despised  no  handicraft,  neglected  no  means 
of  cultivation,  shirked  no  duty  (nor  did  he  permit  any 
one  else  to  do  so,  if  he  could  help  it),  and  fought  his  way 
upward,  unhasting,  unresting,  honestly,  persistently. 
The  Dutchman  was  milder  than  the  Puritan,  but  as  stiff- 
necked,  and  an  inborn  republican  as  well  as  an  educated 
Calvinist.  Slower,  narrower,  more  prejudiced,  he  was 
less  agressive.  To  his  commercial  and  industrial  in- 
stincts our  country  owes  much  of  its  prosperity. 

The  Huguenot-to  complete  the  comparison  between 
these  three  races  which  came  together  in  the  formation  of 
thp  colonial  life  and  character— was  devout,  less  ambi- 
tious, affectionate  of  heart,  artistic,  cultivated,  adaptable 
and  also  highly  endowed  with  the  commercial  instincts 
ch.r.ct.ri.tic  and  skiUed  capacities.     He  brought  to  America  the  arts, 
ch..,fu.ne..     ^^^^piishn^ents  and  graces  of  the  highest  civilization 
then  known,  together  with  a  sweet  cheerfulness  all  his 
own.    Not  a  colony  or  a  class  but  was  ameliorated  by  his 
influence,  and  consciously  or  unconsciously,  we  all  love 
him     His  was,  indeed,  essentially  a  lovable  nature.    No 
character  could  be  truer  or  nobler  or  at  bottom  prob- 
ably more  affectionate  than  the  Puritan,  but  the  mani- 
festation of  qualities  was  very  different    The  French  did 
not  think  it  a  shame  or  crime  to  show  freely  the  love  they 
felt     They  were  natural  where  others  were  restrained. 

It  is  certain,  from  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  home 
lives  of  all  these  different  bands  of  colonists  must  have 
differed  widely.  None  had  luxuries  and  few  had  com- 
forts, as  we  now  understand  these  terms,  but  each  had 
some  possessions,  some  ways,  some  deficiencies,  and  some 
attainments  which  belonged  to  none  of  the  others.  Im- 
proved conditions  came  rapidly,  and  in  improvements 
one  would  be  sure  to  find  the  French  in  the  lead. 
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Huguenots  had  been  prosperous  in  Prance,  and  not  a  few  atron. 
had  been  wealthy  and  influential  noblemen  and  citizens,  **"•""'• 
not  many  had  been  able  to  take  much  money  away  with 
them— the  circumstances  of  their  flight  precluded  that ; 
but  they  had  all  brought  energy,  industrv,  thrift,  and 
power  of  endurance,  as  well  as  that  truly  delightful 
birthright  of  their  nation,  an  invincible  lightness  of 
heart,  while  many  of  them  also  possessed  skill  in  some 
hitherto  peculiarly  French  handicraft,  or  in  mechanical 
methods  of  unusual  scope ;  and  others  had  equally  high 
talent  in  the  professions,  in  trade,  and  in  civil  affairs. 

Like  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims,  the  Huguenots  came  with- 
out any  backing  of  national  trade  or  class  interest ;  but  a  Mind 
while  the  first  came  t»  preserve  civil  and  religious  rights, 
the  latter  were  exiles  who  had  lost  their  rights  and  fled 
for  life,  and  were  of  all  social  grades,  embracing  a  few 
noblemen,  a  larger  number  of  the  class  of  gentlemen,  or 
the  lesser  nobility,  and  professional  men,  mei  chants, 
bankers,  manufacturers  and  artisans.  In  spite  of  previ- 
ous social  conditions,  the  oneness  of  the  French  was  a 
wonder  to  the  English  and  Dutch,  who  kindly  welcomed 
them.  The  persecuted  were  bound  together  by  a  com- 
mon blood,  language,  peril  and  faith.  In  their  little 
settlement  at  New  Rochelle  there  was  for  many  years  as 
near  an  approach  to  apostolic  ways  of  living  as  has  been 
seen,  probably,  since  apostolic  days.  They  had  all  things 
in  common,  cared  for  their  own  poor,  and  formed  a 
brotherhood  such  as  Christianity  was  intended  to  produce 
the  world  over.  Every  household  became  a  little  indus- 
trial colony.  Those  who  had  never  before  laboured 
now  learned  to  do  so,  and  hardships  were  cheerfully 
borne. 

Daily  life  in  the  Huguenot  household  was  probably  less 
toilsome  than  was  common  among  other  colonists.  In- 
telligent, industrial  and  resourceful,  there  was  a  kind  of 
co-operation  among  the  French.  Equality  of  living  anu 
enjoyment   prevailed.    The   conditions  were  naturally 
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trying  for  many  years  to  those  who  had  been  gently  born 
and  nurtured  in  Prance,  but  the  best  was  made  of  exist- 
ing circumstances,  and  the  people  of  New  Rochelle  soon 
were  distinguished  by  the  amount  of  comforts  and  even 
luxuries  they  gathered  about  them.     Their  homw,  to 
judge  by  the  specimens  which  remain  in  New  Rochelle, 
were  neither  large  nor  fine,  but  they  were  substantial  and 
as  comfortable  as  was  then  possible.    Tradition  says  that 
the  first  to  utilize  the  remnants  of  worn  out  garments  by 
cutting  them  into  strips  and  weaving  them  into  carpets 
were  the  French.    The  rag  carpet  was  in  its  day  an  ad- 
vance agent  of  comfort  and  culture ;  and  one  may  recaU 
the  Connecticut  deacon  who  asked  Mrs.  Lyman  Beecher, 
who  was  the  first  to  introduce  a  carpet  into  Litchfield,  if 
she  thought  she  could  "  have  all  thet  an'  heaven  t»o  !  " 
Among  the  earliest  importations  of  the  French  settlers 
were   the  spinning  wheels  and  looms  of  better  quality 
than  were  previously  known  here.     Immigrants  from 
fruit-growing  and  wine-making  districts  of  France  brought 
grafts  and  roots,  and  naturalized  most  of  the  hardier  va- 
rieties.    A  few  were  able  t»  import  hangings,  mirrors, 
china  and  furniture  of  rare  beauty  ;  but  in  general  they 
possessed  only  those  articles  of  furniture  which  could  be 
made  here.    However  humble  these  might  be  in  them- 
selves, they  would  surely  be  made  decorative  by  little 
touches  which  only  the  French  hand  could  give,  just  as 
the  same  delicate  touches  would  be  seen  in  the  toilets  of 

the  women.  . 

Where  the  English  and  Dutch  dyed  linen  yarn  of 
heavy  quality  and  wove  it  into  ugly  stripes  and  checks 
for  bed  and  window  curtains,  the  French  used  either 
white  linen  or  that  with  but  one  colour,  dainty  shades  of 
light  blue  or  dusky  green  or  a  subdued  gold  colour  made 
by  dyes  of  which  they  had  brought  the  secret  with  them 
being  preferred.  These  linens,  made  into  hangings 
bordered  by  an  embroidered  vine  or  arabesque  design  in 
white  upon  the  gold,  or  of  varied  colours  upon  the  all 
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"The  bedroom  of  my  mother's  grandmother  L'Es-  xr™   s 
trange^  says  the  author,  "has  often  been  de«Sb^  to  ¥P' 

and  Bide  walls  were  whitewashed  with  lime.     The  wif 
dows  and  dressing-tables  were  hung  with  tastefully^ 

broidw^  xn  white,  and  farther  trimmed  at  the  edgTwUh 
aknitt^  fringe  of  white  linen  yam.  The  tall  foS  ZtS 
bestead  of  carved  mahogany  was  provided  with^  SLf 
with  ^ng  draw-curtains.  Over  the  high  and  downTted 
lay  a  fringed  and  embroidered  coverlet  of  the  ZI  Len 
An  immense  stuffed  chair,  running  easily  upon  woodTn 

o?'^  ™L^'°''""^'^'^^«'  whifhwerethrpre^u^'^ 
of  t^e  modern  caster,  had  a  veiy  high  back  and  aid" 

Tffo^^d  "'"'-^  *^^  ^^  "^^^*  '^'-  Tbe  linen 
yarn  for  the  drapenes  of  this  room  was  all  said  to  have 

t^^ZV'  '\^^  """^  ^'^*-»««  -d  heritor 
te«,  and  It  was  afterwards  woven  under  their  dimS 
and  embroidered  by  themselves."  aimition 

The  cultivated  taste  and  the  dainty  arts  brought  from  Ho«. 

attracfave  in  appearance  than  those  of  the  other  coloni^ 
^n  though  the  latter  might  have  far  mox.  wealth  rte 
same   difference  was  manifest  in  dress.    The  French 

ZT'Jr  '^:''''  ^"^«"^'  --^  ber  delicate  skmwRh 

ive"«^t^\T^n:'?"'  r*^  *"  P-iucemoi.attrl' 
ive  results.  SimUar  touches  of  taste  o,nd  skill  aoDeared 
everywhere,  and  gave  distinction  to  the  HuguenoTh^ 

metfrS  f'^*^^  "f«l»b«°«.  they  devised  labour-saving 

Slaves  to  iti  As  liben^l  a*  the  English,  thev  were  far 
more  economical,  a.d  by  their  skill  ^  coikinJ  tTeTrer 
dered  palatoble  and  Oigeaabl..  the  coarsest  Jam    They 
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could  not  equal  tbo  Dutch  women  in  rich  diahes,  sweet 
Lkes  and  preserves,  nor  the  English  in  roaste  and  pas- 
ses, but  in  wholesome  dishes  for  daily  conn-  mption  they 
far  excelled  both,  and  particularly  in  breud  making. 
They  were  the  first  to  intro^  ce  yeast,  where  l^ven  was 
toe  common  resort.  Weo.  .  them  delicately  flavour^ 
soups,  the  light  omelettes,  and  the  deliciouB  entries,  be- 
sides the  rolls  and  buns. 

Ill 
In  spite  of  temperamental  light-heart«dnefis,  the  Hugue- 
not h^  a  peculiarly  hard  lot.     He  wa«  not  a  vdunt^ry 
colonist,  but  a  refugee.    Now  there  is  no  more  patriotic 
people  than  the  French.     They  love  their  count- 
homes  and  customs.    The  Huguenot  was  ready  I 
fice  everything  but  his  religion  in  order  to  remain 
own  land.     An  exile,  his  feeling  towards  the  govecniue.-.t 
and  Church  which  had  made  him  an  outcast  was  bittei. 
It  was  due  to  this  that  the  Huguenot  refugee  ceased  to 
speak  his  own  language  as  speedily  as  Poasib  e,  and 
^Sht  to  forget  France  and  the  past.    To  the  land  of 
S  adoption  the  Huguenots  tmnsferred  to  the  full  al 
the  inborn  loyalty  of  their  characte^    ^Th  Jl"? 
Britain's  long  wars  with  France  the  Huguenot  descend- 
ants, in  England  or  the  colonies,  bore  their  part  in  the 
L™  service     Many  of  the  best  families  in  New  BocheUe 
sent  representatives  to  fight  the  French  and  Indians 
The  Huguenots  made  loyal  and  noble  American  citizens. 
The  abandomnent  of  connection  with  France  is  shown 
clearly  in  the  change  of  namea,  to  which  reference  has 
elsewhere  been  made.    The  spelling  was  apt  to  follow  the 
pronunciation  of  the  new  friends  and  neighbours.    Thus 
Bomie  Passe  (Good  Thrust,  a  name  of  honour  when  ^c^ 
swordsmen  were  valued)  became  shortened  to  Bon  m 
then  changed  to  Bunpa«,  followed  by  Bumpus,  and  finally 
contracted  to  Bump.    L'Estrange  was  known  as  Streing, 
Strange,  Strang,  and  sometimes  Strong. 
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Doctrinally  the  Hngnenota  and  Paritang  were  the  same    xh.  „ 
but  m  practice  they  diflFered  not  a  little.     The  ^n  »»— "««-•"» 
was  a  veiy  strict  keeper  of  the  Sabbath,  beginX  at 
sunset  of  Saturday  a  twenty-four  hours'  abstin'Sn^  from 
any  avo  dable  work,  as  weU  aa  from  anr  pleasure  ^^ 
that  which  his  devout^ess  found  in  rellgio^^vi^ 
The  Huguenot  Sunday  began  and  ended  Is  now.     S 
Calvin  himself,  the  refugees  did  not  think  it  n^^  to 
avoid  all  pleasant  things  on  Sunday  more  tha^T^her 
days,  and  all  who  had  friends  living  near  the  waysSe 
Stopped  xn  to  visit  them  as  they  retLed  from  c  Jrch  ^ 
for  the  Sunday  time  that  was  not  devoted  to  church  serv 
ices  and  to  an  hour  of  catechizing  at  home  was  notX 
«dered  as  m  spent  in  cheerful  Lai  interc^u^     in 
Odvinistic  Switeerland,  as  in  Roman  Catholic  France,  it 

fol^fV'"*'"^^  "^  ^"''"^^^  ^^  "^"^"h  hours,  in  any 
form  of  innocent  amusement  The  Huguenots  sUm  tl 
have  drawn  the  line  just  short  of  this.  But  ontSayt 
f^lT^^i-i^r""""*  ^^  light-heartedness  was  bound 
^rm  f  Xl^^' '°  ""  "^"°y  ^"y«  ««  circumstances  wo^d 
permit    Tableaux  and  little  comedies  were  frequent! 

r'li^hoirLt' ""  *'^  ^^^^  ^-"— *  -  "- 

Households  at  every  evening  gathering,  and  these  took 
place  as  often  as  possible.  Th^made  fClealurof  tte 
home  life  m  marked  contrast  to  much  of  the^vereV  We 
around  them,  and  drew  upon  the  Huguenots  ma^l^ 
pi^hes.  Children  were  instructed  ^th  a  d^^  ^f 
gentleness  and  consideration  quite  in  contrast  wSTthe 

^venlir"'*?.'^"^"^"^^^"*^'^-  CheeifuCanI 
ZIT^^"^  ^^^  '^''  ^  e^^'^y  Huguenot  was  an 
anomaly  to  be  pitied  and  apologized  for.^  Such  hTppy 
dispositions  as  were  common  among  the  French  product 
IZ7T  ^•"P^ion,  and  «ieir  customs  did  much  to 
break  down  an  unnatural  restraint  that  could  not  exiS 

zealous  and  godly  people.  <=«  »niy 

The  French  boarding  and  day  schools  for  young  ladies 
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which  were  established  in  New  Rochelle  were  eagerly  pat- 
ronized by  the  English  and  Dutch,   whose  daughters 
hitherto    had    possessed   few    educational    advantages. 
These  schools  were  the  originals  of  the  young  ladies' 
seminar    h   and    fitting   schools,   or   finishing   schools, 
which  held  the  field  until  the  day  of  women's  colleges, 
which  was  ushered  in  by  a  Huguenot  descendant— Mat- 
thew Vassar,  founder  of  Vassar  College.     From  the  first 
the  French  language  waa  taught,  and  all  thr  "  ladylike 
accoinplishmenth"  of  the  time  were  imparted.     English 
teachers  were  employed  to  teach  the  grammatical  use  of 
their  own  tongue,  written  and  spoken  ;  but  it  may  be 
imagined  that  this  was  not  considered  as  of  nearly  as  high 
imjiortance  as  the  more  showy  accomplishments,  which 
could  be  acquired  a.  these  schools  only.     These  accom- 
plishments included  onough  of  music  to  enabiC  a  young 
woman  to  play  a  little  for  dancing,  or  to  warble  a  few 
songs  in  her  fresh  swtet  tones  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  spinet ;  enough  of  French  to  read  it  easily,  write  it 
fairly  well,  and  hold  a  not  too  monosyllabic  conversation. 
Then  much  was  made  of  instruction  in  the  arts  of  paint- 
ing and  embroidery,  and  more  of  that  truly  high  art, 
gentle  manners— the  manners  not  only  of  persons  of  gentle 
birth,  but  of  those  so  early  taught  by  precept  and  example 
that  their  graces  seem  to  have  been  born  with  them,  a  part 
of  their  very  selves.    The  pupils  were  taught  how  to  avoid 
all  awkwardness  of  movement  or  carriage  ;  how  to  bear 
themselves  gracefully  erect ;  how  to  enter  and  leave  a 
room,    o  greet  properly  all  ages  and  conditions,  to  ar- 
range and  preside  at  a  dinner  table  wirh  elegance,  to 
dress  with  taste  and  effect,  and  to  dance  gracefully.    In- 
cidentally with  all  these  things,  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
instruction  was  given  in  the  finer  graces  of  courtesy  and 
courteous  speech,  and  all  that  gentle  consideration  for 
others  which  is  at  once  the  flower  and  )  oot  of  good  breed- 
ing.    Who  shall  say  that  this  education  was  not  fitting, 
and  that  the  colleges  of  to-day,  with  their  mannishneas, 
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home  queen.  "*  '°**c  woman  « 

manners  were  tnZht     \^   ^  """^  aransements  good  ^'— ""''.d 

have  persL^VZJ^li'^^Z  ""^/"^  ''^'''« 
notable  in  the  fine  Ziiillwh-  ^^^''^  ^lood,  and  are 
our  land.  ^  ''^'*''*  perpetuate  the  stock  in 
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CHAPTER  VII 

AN  EARLY  FRENCH  ESTIMATE  OF  AMERICAN 
CHARACTER 

THE  American  character  is  a  rompoBite,  repre- 
senting many  nationalities.  In  the  early  blend 
there  were  four  distinct  types— English,  Scotch, 
French  and  Dutch.  What  we  commonly  call  the  Amer- 
icans, with  reference  to  the  early  colonists  and  their  de- 
scendants—using  the  term  thus  in  a  restricted  sense- 
came  from  the  intermixture  of  these  stocks  or  from  the 
unmixed  blood.  It  will  be  interesting  to  read  the  esti- 
mate which  a  French- American  colonist  gives  of  America 
and  the  Americans  in  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  Letter$ 
from  an  American  Fanner,  published  in  London  in  1782, 
the  author  being  J.  Hector  St  John  de  Cr6vec<Bur : 

"I  wish  I  could  be  acquainted  with  the  feelings  and 
thoughts  which  must  agitate  the  heart  and  present  them- 
aelves  to  the  mind  of  an  enlightened  Englishman,  when 
he  first  lands  on  this  continent  (America).    .    .     .    Here 
he  s(H^  the  industry  of  his  native  country  displayed  in  a 
uew  manner.    .    .    .    Here  he  beholds  fair  cities,  sub- 
stantial villages,  extensive  fields,  an  immense  country 
filled  with  decent  houses,  good  roads,  orchards,  meadows, 
and  bridges,  where  an  hundred  years  ago  all  was  wild, 
woody  and  uncultivated !    ...    He  is  arrived  on  a 
uew  continent ;  a  modern  society  offers  itself  to  his  con- 
templation, different  from  what  he  had  hitherto  seen.    It 
.   is  not  composed,  as  in  Europe,  of  great  lords  who  possess 
everything,  and  of  a  herd  of  people  who  have  nothing. 
Here  are  no  aristocratical  families,  no  courts,  no  kings, 
no    bishops,   no    ecclesiastical    dominion,  no  invisible 
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power  giving  to  a  few  a  very  visible  on« 
uActuroTB  employing  thoi^^Tn?^/  Z  '^  °^- 
'ixory.     Thericli  id  the  noorri^    ^"^'^^''^^o' 
ft-m  each  other  a.  4 IJ^^  iSI^^^^^Jfr  "T"^"^ 
excepted,   we  are  all  UUei,  of^e  «irf^   1?*  ^^"^ 
Scotia  1«  We«t  Florida.     We  a^  a  IT  V  ^"?  ^°^* 
■cattered  over  an  linm«n-«  f    "7  **  P*"l^'«  of  cultivators,   *•»»<««« 
each  other  b/i^Jron^';^'  conununicating  wiS  «"• 
united  by  the  ^  b^oT^ld  1"""^''*^^^"' 
-pectlng  the  laws,  witho^l^^ng  thdr  Z^'^l!!'  "" 
they  are  equitable.     We  *nB^     •  ^*®''  because 

of  an  industry  wWchr,^.^  t?'""*.*^  "^^^  ^'  "PWt 

cau*  ^h  zZutLi^:^  ^,r  """^r '  ^ 

ing  uniformity  of  decent  comne    .  1 -«*     *     "     ^  P^«»- 
our  habitations.    ThTmf^Tnf         f^*^  throughout 

and  comfortable  ha^iUMoJ     ?lZ  '^'""'^  " * '^'^ 
thefai^stUti    ourtolJ:  !:^,J^3''J -^"'hant  «« 

3fK  T  ,  ^         *°®  ^***^  of  our  ereatlakfti  r««i«„7irJ 
with  inhind  nations,  nor  fi,«  ««i,  ir^    ^P'®°^*^ed 

America  entii*ly^°,°L  *^«°^°own  bounds  of  North 

Swede..'  Proa  thiT^^^J^^"*"^  '^'*'  '^°'«^  "d  "'"^ 
«««•  A^n^Z^Z^"""  b^ed,  that  ^  .„, 

adoption  ;  they^L^S  ^^  °°  ^^'^  «»«  «ymboI  of 
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lands  confer  on  them  the  title  of  freemen,  and  to  that 
title  every  benefit  is  aifixed  which  man  can  possibly  re- 
quire. This  is  the  great  operation  daily  performed  by 
our  laws.  From  whence  proceed  these  laws  T  From  our 
government.  Whence  that  government!  It  is  derived 
from  the  original  genius  and  strong  desire  of  the  people 
ratified  and  confirmed  by  the  crown.  This  is  the  great 
chain  which  links  us  all,  this  is  the  picture  which  every 
province  exhibits.     .     .     . 

"He  is  an  American,  who  leaving  behind  him  all  his 
ancient  prejudices  and  manners,  receives  new  ones  from 
the  new  mode  of  life  he  has  embraced,  the  new  govern- 
ment he  obeys  and  the  new  rank  he  holds.  He  becomes 
an  American  by  being  received  in  the  broad  lap  of  our 
great  Alma  Mater.  Here  individuals  of  all  nations  are 
melted  into  a  new  race  of  men,  whose  labours  and  poster- 
ity will  one  day  cause  great  changes  in  the  world.  Amer- 
ica us  are  the  western  pilgrims,  who  are  carrying  along 
with  them  that  great  mass  of  arts,  sciences,  vigour,  and 
industry  which  began  long  since  in  the  east ;  they  will 
finish  the  great  circle.  The  Americans  were  once  scat- 
tered all  over  Europe ;  here  they  ai-e  incorporated  into 
one  of  the  finest  systems  of  population  which  has  ever 
appeared,  and  which  will  hereafter  become  distinct  by 
the  power  of  the  different  climates  they  inhabit.  The 
American  ought  therefore  to  love  this  country  much  bet- 
ter than  that  wherein  either  he  or  his  forefathers  were 
born.  Here  the  rewards  of  his  industry  follow  with 
equal  steps  the  progress  of  his  labour ;  his  labour  is 
founded  on  the  basis  of  nature,  self-interest ;  can  it  want 
a  stronger  allurement !  Wives  and  children,  who  before 
iu  vain  demanded  of  him  a  morsel  of  bread,  now,  fat  and 
frolicsome,  gladly  help  their  father  to  clear  those  fields 
whence  exuberant  crops  are  to  arise  to  feed  and  to  clothe 
them  all ;  without  any  part  being  claimed,  either  by  a 
despotic  prince,  a  rich  abbot,  or  a  mighty  lord.  Here 
religion  demands  but  little  of  him ;  a  small  voluntary 
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salary  to  the  minister,  and  gratitude  to  God  ;  can  lie  re- 
fuse these  1  The  American  is  a  new  man,  who  acts  upon 
new  principles ;  he  must  therefore  entertain  new  ideas, 
and  form  new  opinions.  From  involuntary  idleness, 
servile  dependence,  penury,  and  useless  labour,  he  has 
passed  to  toils  of  a  very  different  nature,  rewai-ded  by 
ample  subsistence.    This  is  an  American." 
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N  attempting  to  estimate  the  influence  of  the  Eogue- 
nota  in  America,  three  facts  must  be  taken  mtoac- 
^  count :  first,  that  they  were  Frenchmen ;  second,  that 
thev  were  Frenchmen  of  marked  ability ;  and  third,  that 
they  had  been  fitted  by  long  and  severe  persecution  for 
exceptional  influence. 

The  characteristic  Frenchman  is  a  marked  man  in  any 
zone     In  physique  he  is  slender  and  supple ;  in  intellect 
imaginative,  ingenious,  artistic.    As  a  man  he  is  remark- 
ably light-hearted,  incUned  to  hopefulness,  loving  mental 
and  moral  sunshine ;  and  has,  withal,  a  passionate  devo- 
tion to  his  native  land  and  its  institutions.    In  addition, 
he  possesses  fine  moral  fibre,  together  with  an  intensely 
religious  nature.    The  Huguenots  who  came  to  Aioenca 
were  French  through  and  through.    The  national  blood 
flowed  strongly  in  their  veins;  they  loved  France,  and 
because  they  loved  her  deeply  they  soon  became  intensely 
loval  to  their  adopted  country.     In  suffering,  in  peril,  m 
the  face  of  death,  in  the  darkest  hours,  they  sang  songs 
and  ever  turned  their  faces  towards  the  brighter  side  of 
things.     Yet  they  did  not  lack  seriousness,  D^V'f;^ 
thoroughly  religious  and  were  ready  to  die,  if  need  be, 
for  their  religious  cou.ictions. 

The  Huguenots  were  Frenchmen  of  marked  ability. 
They  were  drawn  from  aU  classes  and  from  all  occupa- 
tions, but  were  the  best  of  their  various  ranks  and  cai\ 
ings?    It  is  the  uniform  testimony  of  unprejudiced  his- 
torv  that  the  Protestants  of  France  were  her   trength  in 
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agricultare,   in  manufactoring,  and  in  commerce,  and 
that  the  insane  policy  of  the  crown  in  lending  itself  to 
the  yapal  determination  to  extenriaate  t»   i^  bespoiled 
France  of  mnch  of  her  material  wealth  and  glory  and 
sank  her  into  the  depths  of  moral  degeneration.    And  of 
this  Protestant  body,  the  brain  and  heart  of  a  whole  race, 
it  was  the  exceptionally  strong,  vigorous  and  purposefnl 
soul  who  succeeded  in  eluding  the  clutch  of  the  emissaries 
of  Rome  and  in  reaching  America.    Those  lacking  in 
physical   strength,  or   financial  resources,  or  unusual 
tenacity  of  purpose,  t)ecame  the  victin^  of  their  tJ^lentless 
persecutors.     An  elect  race,  men  of  remarkable  ability, 
of  exceptional  mental  and  moral  worth,  of  deathless  alle- 
giance to  their  faith  and  to  the  rights  of  man,  were  the 
French    Protestants  who    shared   with    their    Englifib 
brethren  the  perils  and  joys  of  founding  the  American 
Republic. 

Further  than  this,  the  long  years  of  harrowing  and  strong  ^n 
terrible  persecute  m  had  given  to  the  Huguenots  a  charac- 
ter of  peculiar  fibre  aui  force.    The  close  surveillance 
which  their  persecutors  held  over  them  was  so  exacting 
and  minute  that  they  were  forced  into  the  most  '•^refol 
scrutiny  of  their  every  act  and  of  the  whole  ma         of 
their  lives.    Thus  did  their  tormentors  instil  int      tern 
foresight  and  prudence  and  a  deep  wisdom  in  the  conduct 
of  life.     In  addition,   persecution  drove  them  to  the 
Word  of  God  and  they  became  the  "direct  offspring  of 
the  Bible.'*    Its  study  was  their  consolation,  and  came  to 
be  their  strength — proving  in  this  case,  as  it  has  proved 
in  countless  other  cases,  to  be  an  inspirer  of  vigorous 
minds  and  sturdy  moral  natur*.^    In  the  early  days  of 
the  persecution,  Clement  Marot  had  translated  the  Psalms 
of  David  into  French  rhythm,  and  the  singing  of  these  Marof. 
psalms  became  a  Huguenot  characteristic    They  chanted     ' 
them  at  their  services,  in  their  homes,  at  their  work,  at 
jAcial  gatherings,  on  the  streets,  in  dungeons,  on  board 
the  galleys,  at  the  stake  or  the  scaffold :  and  the  influence 
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of  thest!  hymns  in  giving  the  Huguenots  comfort  and 
courage  and  strength  was  remarkable.  Engi  rafted  upon 
their  natures  as  Frenchmen  was  a  biblical  breadth  and 
depth,  and  a  manly  gentleness  of  character. 

II 

It  was,  then,  a  high  and  peculir  r  type  of  French  blood 
that  was  infused  into   the  English  colonial  life;  and 
marked    results    followed.     First    of  all,    it  quickened 
material  prosperity.     By  the  addition  of  these  skilled 
artisans,  agriculture  and  commerce  and  the  mechanical 
arts  received  a  new  impulse.     They  brought  to  perfection 
the  cultivation  of  rice  and  tobacco,  improved  the  native 
vines,  introduced  new  fruits  such  as  the  quince  and  pear, 
and  added  greatly  to  the  variety  and  quality  of  American 
garden  products.     In  commercial  enterprise  they  were 
unequalled,  aud  such  merchants  as  the  Faneuils,  the  Lis- 
penards,  the  AUaires,  the  Marquands,  the  De  Lanceys, 
the  Manigaults,  were  names  to  conjure  with.     The  share 
of  the  colonial  wealth  held  by  the  Huguenots  was  out  of 
all  proportion  to  their  numbers,  for  of  all  the  peoples 
who  enjoyed  the  bounties  of  the  New  World  they  were 
the  most  prosperous.    The  same  enterprise  which  caused 
the  settlers  of  the  Narragansett  colony  to  set  out  mul- 
berry trees,  for  the  purpose  of  silk  culture,  at  the  same 
time  they  planted  the  crops  which  were  to  serve  their 
immediate  needs,  found  an  outlet  in  the  improvement  of 
settled  manufactures  and  in  the  introduction  of  new  ones. 
In  the  weaving  aud  dyeing  of  cloth,  in  the  manufacture 
of  felt,  gunpowder,   sugar,  etc.,  they  were  pioneers,  as 
they  were  likewise  in  the  development  of  American  min- 
eral resources. 

The  infusion  of  the  Huguenot  blood  had  a  second 
marked  result— it  produced  a  higher  type  of  moral  and 
religious  life.  It  modified  and  softened  the  harsher  and 
more  austere  views  of  the  Puritans  in  New  England  and 
thus  helped  to  produce  a  higher  and  more  efficient  type 
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of  religious  manhood.  In  the  province  of  New  Nether- 
liind  the  Huguenot  influence  wjis  felt  in  lending  a  greater 
spirituality  to  the  solid  worthfulness  of  the  Dutch,  and 
in  Pennsylvania  the  result  was  the  same.  While  the 
fervour  of  the  Southerner,  outside  of  ii«  climatic  causes, 
is  directly  traceable  to  the  intermingling  of  the  Huguenot 
and  Cavalier. 

The  facility  and  adaptability  which  characterized  the  Americnii.. 
Huguenot  emigrants  was  a  factor  of  great  strength  in  giv-  **°° 
ing  the  :jew  race  its  peculiar  ability  to  work  out  the 
whole  scheire  of  American  government.     The  basis  and 
body  of  the  colonial  life  was  predominantly  English— a 
life  of  remarkable  vigour,  strength  and  genius.     But  the 
Englishman  after  several  years  on  American  soil  was  no 
longer  an  Englishman,  but  an  Englishman  Americanized. 
He  had  been  changed  into  a  radically  different  and  su- 
perior man.     In  producing  this  change  climate  and  en- 
vironment had  their  effects ;  the  colonial  life  wrought 
out   its  disciplinary  and    modifying  results.     But  the 
change  in  character,  efflcieucy,  genius  and  power  were 
too  deep  and  radical  to  be  explained  in  this  way.     It  can 
be  understood  only  by  remembering  that  a  continuous 
stream  of  French  life  was  poured  into  the  larger  English 
current,  sweetening  and  purifying  ita  watera  and  making 
them  more  healthy  and  life-giving.    This  commingling 
of  two  powerful  nations  produced  a  race  of  men  that 
neither  France  nor  England  could  possibly  have  pro- 
duced had  either  been  the  sole  possessor  of  American 
soil.     It  needed  both    Huguenot  and  Englishman   to 
make  the  American.    This  new  race,  the  offspring  of  two 
great  nations,  faced  tremendous  responsibilities  and  as- 
sumed a  herculean  task.     It  undertook  to  transmute  into 
practical  and  enduring  shape  the  dream  of  statesmen  of 
all  ages.     It  undertook  to  build  a  nation  unlike  any  na- 
tion of  the  past  in  all  its  deeper  features ;   to  erect  e 
structure  that  should  not  only  endure  but  become  stronger 
with  the  passing  of  the  years.    Civil  and  religious  liberty 
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was  to  be  the  foundation  stone.  The  essential  thing  in  its 
accomplishment  was  the  race  of  men  who  were  to  onder- 
take  the  mighty  task.  The  foundation  was  laid  and 
steadily  the  building  went  up.  It  took  on  form  and 
beauty  and  realized  the  dream  of  sage  and  prophet 
Time  has  tested  its  foundations;  uulooked  for  strains 
have  come  to  its  walls,  but  foundations  and  supertitructure 
endure,  so  wise  and  successful  was  the  work  of  the  build- 
ers. All  honour,  then,  to  the  persecuted  reftigees  who 
leut  their  influence  and  their  lives  to  the  building  of  the 
Bepnblic. 

ni 

America's  debt  to  France  is  not  likely  to  be  fully  recog- 
nised, so  deep  below  the  surface  does  it  reach.     Pointing 

•  how  Providence  deduces  the  greatest  events  from  the 
least  considered  causes,  Bancroft  instances  how  "a (Geno- 
ese adventurer,  discovering  America,  changed  the  com- 
merce of  the  world ;  an  obscure  German,  inventing  the 
printing  press,  rendered  possible  the  universal  dlfliision 
of  increased,  intelligence ;  an  Augustine  monk,  denoun- 
cing indulgences,  introduced  a  schism  in  religion,  and 
changed  the  foundations  of  European  politics  ;  a  >oung 
French  refugee,  skilled  alike  in  theology  and  civil  law, 
in  the  duties  of  magistrate  and  the  dialectics  of  religious 
controversy,  entering  the  republic  of  Geneva,  and  con- 
forming its  ecclesiastical  discipline  to  the  principles  of 
republican  simplicity,  established  a  party,  of  which  Eng- 
lishmen became  members,  and  New  England  the  asylum." 
There  is  the  chain.  Not  only  the  Huguenots,  but  also 
the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans,  with  their  incalculable  influ- 
ence upon  the  life  of  the  nation,  are  under  deepest  obli- 
gations to  that  Frenchman,  John  Calvin. 

It  is  to  Calvin,  indeed,  far  more  than  to  Luther,  that 
America  owes  the  Protestantism  that  is  the  foundation 
of  its  liberties  and  life.  The  Duteh  brought  in  the  Luth- 
eran element,  bat  their  influence  religiously  was  much 
less  in  the  development  of  the  national  character  than 
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that  of  tbu  New  England  Paritanti,  who  were  the  spiritual 
o£Bspring  of  C'ulvinism.  It  miut  be  remembered  that 
Henry  VIII  did  not  free  England  from  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church  by  substituting  a  reformed  religion  or  a  radical 
reform  in  morals.  He  only  set  himself  up  as  a  spiritual 
head  instead  of  the  Pope  at  Rome.  He  simply  "  became 
p^'pe  in  his  own  dominions,  and  heresy  was  still  accounted 
the  foulest  of  crimes.  Almost  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
doctrines  were  ajaserted,  except  the  snpremacy  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome.  The  Pope  could  praise  Henry  VIII  for 
orthodoxy  while  he  excommunicated  him  for  disobedi- 
ence. It  was  Henry's  pride  to  defy  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  bishop,  and  yet  to  enforce  the  doctrines  of  the 
Roman  church."  Thus  Luther  would  very  likely  have 
perished  by  fire  had  ho  been  an  Englishman  instead  of 
German.  Henry  limited  the  privilege  of  reading  the 
Bible  to  merchants  and  nobles.  It  was  under  Edward  VI, 
England's  only  Puritan  king,  that  the  way  was  opened  >dward  vi 
to  changes  within  the  church  in  England ;  and  these 
changes  were  wrought  through  Calvinism.  In  the  regency 
the  reforming  party  had  the  majority,  and  Calvin,  burn- 
ing with  zeal  to  include  England  with  the  Reformers  of 
the  continent,  urged  a  uniform  confession  of  Christian 
doctrine.  "  As  for  me,"  wrote  Calvin  to  Cranmer,  *'  if  I 
can  be  made  use  of,  I  will  sail  through  ten  seas  to  bring 
this  about"  The  forty-two  articles  promulgated  as  the  xh*  foi 
creed  of  the  English  church  were  Qdvinistic,  and  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  revised  by  Cranmer,  did  away 
with  most  of  the  Romish  superstitions.  Calvin  said  of  it : 
"The  Anglican  liturgy  wants  the  purity  which  was  to 
have  been  wished  for,  yet  its  fooleries  can  be  borne  with." 
So  much  had  been  gained  that  he  could  put  up  with  the 
unwillingness  of  the  English  Puritans  to  separate  them- 
selves altogether  fiom  the  Roman  us'  s  s.  Many  of  the 
English  people,  however,  demanded  u  more  complete  re- 
form, and  this  culminated  in  the  Puritan  revolt  which  led 
to  exile  and  colonization  in  America,  where  religious 
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uThe  reform  ha.1  "r^.^^^her  aud  Calviu  brought 
French  and  the  Swisa.     »«  f^";^^^^^        ^ith  God ;  but 
the  individual  into  -°;«^^^^  „^^1  fom  of  doctrine, 
Calvin,  under  a  mo^  ^^^^^^f ^.^  '  ,„a  prdaU-,  and  priest 
lifUHl  tlie  individual  f^^^^J     ^,^^^^,,^,  and   national 
and    presbyter,    "^^«f  ^^^  uululgeneeH,  remission^ 
church  and  general  ^y^'^.^'^ZZlf^^nd  brought  him 
and  absolutions  from  ^""^  "'"'^^^ood,  whose  eternal, 
iuto  the  immediate  •^^P^^jJ^^^.^J^^J^u-  ;ioue,  not  arbi- 
irr^versible  choice  «  °;«f ^.f  „^7^,,,,  .t  wisdom  and 
trarily,  but  «^^^»8  ^^^^'X  ,^1  h.siU.t.Ki  todeuy 
justice.    Luther  spared  J^e  aj^r^^  dialectics,  ac- 

the  real  presence;  Calvin  ^^^J  ^^^^^^j  ,^6  rite  which  the 
cept^d  as  a  -mm-or*^^"  ^i"^  ^^^^^^^  ,^^^„,^  ^ 
Catholics  revered  as  a  s^nnc  ^^^^^.^^ .  ^^^ 

mficence  in  public  ^«™^^P' ^^^f^^^  „  their  churches  all 
vin,  the  guide  of  ";P"^^;;;^  ^^^^^^^^^^^  religion.  Luther 
appeals  to  the  senses,  as  ..  pcrU  t    p         ^^^^j. ^y  .  cal- 

condemned  the  f  "^'^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  the  folly  of  super- 
vin  for  its  ido^try.     Luth^^^^P     ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  p^^- 

stition,  ridiculed  the  ^-^^^  ;^\^_^„  i^^,  worthless  masses 

chased  indulgence,  a«'i/«*J^y^''f^e k  criminality  with 

for  thedea^,  ^f^^^X^^TL  cross  and  the 

impatient    lorror.     Lutber  per  indifference; 

ta^r,  pictures  and  imaj^  a«  ^h.n^      .^   .^  ^^^ 

CaWin   demanded   a   spintualwo^    P  ^^^^^^  ^ 

purity.    I^-ther  left  the  oga-^^-^^^^^      doctrine, 

princes  and    governments,   ^aivi 
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rilnal  uiid  practice  ;  and,  by  establishing  ruling  elders 
in  each  church  and  an  elective  synod,  he  secured  to  his 
polity  a  representative  character,  which  combined  au- 
thority with  popular  rights.  Both  Luther  and  Calvin 
insisted  that,  for  each  one,  there  is  and  can  be  no  other 
priest  than  himself;  and,  as  a  consequence,  both  agreed 
in  the  parity  of  the  clergy.  Both  were  of  one  mind  that, 
should  pious  laymen  choose  one  of  their  number  to  be 
their  minister,  '  the  man  so  chosen  would  be  as  truly  a 
priest  as  if  all  the  bishops  in  the  world  had  consecrated 
him.' " 

This  clearly  shows  how  the  Protestantism  that  had 
become  distinctive  in  America  was  the  direct  result  of  PopuUr 

Sovereignty 

the  teaching  and  polity  of  the  French  reformer,  theolo- 
gian and  statesman  who  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  and 
most  potent  agencies  in  human  civilization.  It  was  be- 
cause Richelieu,  the  keen  statesman  of  France,  saw  that 
the  Huguenot  faith  was  in  its  very  nature  opposed  to 
royal  absolutism,  and  that  the  divine  right  of  kings  could 
not  exist  if  the  people  came  to  hold  the  divine  sovereignty 
taught  by  Calvin,  that  he  was  willing  to  go  to  all  lengths 
to  crush  it  out  of  France.  Thus  directly  and  indirectly 
the  French,  have  contributed  to  America  the  principles 
of  religions  and  civil  liberty  upon  which  all  our  institu- 
tions are  founded.  Of  far  deeper  influence  than  that 
which  came  through  immigration  has  been  the  influence 
of  that  reform  in  religion  which  began  in  France  before 
the  day  of  Luther,  and  which  had  its  supreme  leader 
iu  John  Calvin,  who  found  opportunity  to  do  through 
the  Swiss  Republic  what  he  could  not  do  in  Rome-bound 
France,  his  native  laud. 
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Fbxncb  Aid  in  thx  BxTOLcnoif 

A  TOlame  pabllahed  In  Fwris  In  1908,  entitled  Le$  CfonUtattantB  FranfoU 
de  la  Ouerrt  Amtricaine  givee  a  full  list  of  French  ofSoen,  sailors  and  ves- 
sels engaged  In  the  War  of  the  Bevolutlon,  together  with  a  list  of  the 
offloers  and  men  who  aided  the  Army.  There  were  sixty-two  vessels 
armed,  manned  and  equipped  by  Franoe  in  aid  of  the  American  oolonies, 
and  there  were  thirteen  regiments  of  soldiers.  Botii  Teasels  and  troops 
we.''e  offloered  by  Frenchmen. 

The  Abtist  Duband 
The  Dorand  family  of  Mew  J'^roey,  which  numbered  several  members 
who  took  rank  among  the  re  a;,  ^akbly  skillful  American  mechanicians 
and  artists,  was  descended  froia  Huguenots  who  came  to  this  country 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  two  members  best  known  were 
Gyrus  Dnrand,  who  became  a  silversmith,  and  later  engaged  in  the  con- 
stmotlon  of  machinery  during  the  period  prior  to  the  War  of  1812 ;  and 
Aaher  Brown  Durand,  who  began  as  engnf'ir,  and  became  a  painter  of 
distinction.  He  was  called  "  one  of  the  fathers  of  American  landscape," 
having  for  nearly  fifty  years  devoted  himself  to  landscape  painting.  He 
produced  the  beet  known  engraving  in  the  United  States,  that  of  John 
Trumbull's  famous  painting  of  "The  Declaration  of  Independence." 
His  portraits  of  Andrew  Jackson,  John  Quinoy  Adams,  James  Madison, 
Edward  Everett,  and  Bryant  were  also  notable.  He  lived  to  be  ninety. 
He  died  in  South  Orange  In  1888. 

JUDQB  TOUBOBB 

A  Huguenot  descendant  who  won  more  than  ordinary  distinction  as  an 
author  and  patriot  was  Judge  Albion  W.  Tourgee,  whose  book  of  the  re- 
construction period,  A  FooVt  Errand,  had  a  sale  of  more  than  300,000 
copies,  unprecedented  in  that  day.  As  bearing  on  the  race  problem, 
the  KuKloz  Klan,  and  the  difficulties  of  sectionalism.  It  produced  a  pro- 
found effect.  Judge  Tourgee  served  In  the  army,  was  severely  wounded, 
and  never  wholly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  campaign  life.  He  was 
appointed  United  States  Consul  at  Halifax,  and  later  at  Bordeaux, 
Franoe,  the  land  of  his  ancestors,  where  he  died  In  1905. 

Some  Sbntbnces  fbom  Thobeau'b  Diabt 
Ws  must  be  at  the  helm  at  least  once  a  day ;  we  most  feel  the  tiller 
tops  in  oar  hands,  and  know  that  If  we  sail,  we  steer. 
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How  vain  It  i»  to  8it  down  to  write  when  you  have  not  stood  up  to  Uve. 

Bllenoe  I8  of  various  depths  and  fertility,  like  soil. 

Praise  should  be  spoken  as  naturally  and  simply  m  a  flower  emits  it* 

''AlTf"^'  of  the  world  or  consefiuonoes  Is  swaUowed  up  In  a  manly 
anxiety  to  do  Truth  justice. 

•We  are  all  plloU  of  the  most  intricate  Bahama  i.  nnels.  Beauty  may 
bo  the  sky  overhead,  but  Duty  is  the  water  underuettth. 

The  man  of  principle  never  goU  a  holiday.  Our  true  character  silently 
underlies  aU  our  words  and  actions,  as  the  graiJte  underUes  the  other 
strata. 

Paul  Rkvkeb 

The  Paul  Bevore  Memorial  Association  has  been  formed  in  Boston, 
with  purpose  to  purchase  and  preserve  the  old  home  of  Paul  Revere. 
This  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  building  now  in  Boston  It  was  erected 
between  1679  and  1681.  A  fund  of  $30,000  will  be  raised,  and  the  build- 
lug  wiU  be  devoted  to  educaUonal  and  historical  usefulness 

Paul  Revere  engraved  the  plates,  made  the  press,  and  printed  the  first 
promissory  notes  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  when  the  exlgen- 
oies  of  the  struggle  for  Independence  made  paper  currency  necessary. 
He  had  a  shop  on  what  is  now  CornhiU.  and  this  was  the  ample  sign  over 
the  door : 
P«,l  n«vfire  and  Son  at  their  bell  and  cannon  Foundry  in  the  North 

I'pTi^'t.r  e« Vii^rrg  ry^^r'rTt  IS  ^^Zti^^ 
"^K'the  highest  price  given  for  old  Copper  and  Brass. 

A  Feknch  Enginkkb 
It  18  mteresUng  to  remember  that  America  owes  the  noble  Pl«^  °« tj« 
national  capital  to  a  French  engineer.  Major  Charles  Pierre  L  E-^to'^t.  i« 
whose  honour  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  suitable  memorial  in  one  of  the 
pane,  which  he  laid  out. 

The  Society  of  Soul  Winnekb 
Bey.  Edward  O.  Guerrant.  D.  D..  a  descendant  of  the  Virgl.  .nie- 

nou,  originated  a  most  Interesting  work  among  the  mountain  ^le  cl 
Kentucky.  Tennessee  and  North  CaroUna.  The  reUglous  desUtudon  ap- 
pealed to  him.  and  in  1897  he  started  the  America  Inland  Mission,  with  one 
missionary  and  faith  for  capital.  The  work  grew,  supportcame  f  rom  un- 
^pected  sources,  untilthereoelpta  for  190awereabove*7.000  and  seventy 

Sul  men  and  women  were  employed  in  the  most  desUtute  place.. 
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preaching,  diatributlng  Bibles  and  tracts,  teaohlnK  Bunday-Bchools  and 
day  BohoolB,  oaring  for  the  slolt  beyond  the  reach  of  pbysioians,  clothing 
the  poor,  building  churches,  and  In  every  way  blessing  the  thousands  to 
whom  they  mluistorod.  More  than  five  hundred  were  received  into  the 
church  that  year,  showing  the  results  of  the  Boul  Winners'  faithfulness. 
This  is  the  obligation  assumed  by  the  members  of  the  Soul  Winners' 
Society : 

"  By  the  help  of  Ood,  and  for  Eis  glory,  I  will  try  to  win  at  least  one 
soul  for  Christ,  my  Lord,  every  year  I  live,  and  give  what  I  am  able  to 
send  the  gospel  to  my  perishing  countrymen." 

Pbotestakt  Pionekb  Pbeachbbs 
The  Calvinist  ministers  who  came  to  Acadia  from  Geneva  in  1S67  were 
the  llrst  Protestant  ministers  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.    Robert  was 
the  first  Protestant  minister  to  set  foot  on  the  continent  of  North 
America.    The  Huguenots  were  thus  in  the  lead  of  all  others. 


The  Ahebican  Heboine 
Deborah  Sampson,  named  the  "  American  Heroine,"  who  served  as  a 
Revolutionary  soldier  for  nearly  three  years,  her  sex  never  being  sus- 
pected, was  a  descendant  of  Bathsheba  LeBroche.  She  enlisted  under 
the  name  of  Robert  Biiurtleff,  and  served  under  Captain  George  Webb  In 
the  Fourth  Massachusetts  Regiment.  She  was  wounded  at  Tarrytown, 
and  fought  in  the  battles  of  White  Plains  and  Yorktown.  She  exhibited 
unusual  heroism,  was  esteemed  a  gallant  as  well  as  faithful  soldier,  re- 
ceived an  honourable  discharge,  and  was  granted  a  pension  by  the  govern- 
ment. She  was  as  modest  as  she  was  fearless,  and  was  impelled  to  her 
course  by  patriotism.  She  was  born  in  Plympton,  Massachusetts.  The 
story  of  her  career  has  been  written  by  Mrs.  Deborah  Sampson  Gannett. 

The  Huguenot  Chapel 

One  of  the  chapels  to  be  erected  .  a  part  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  1:  Aevf  York  is  to  be  called  the  Hugue- 
not Chapel.  This  will  be  the  second  chapel  in  a  series  of  seven.  Mrs. 
Edward  King,  of  New  York,  gr.vb  $100,000  for  the  building  of  this  memo- 
rial to  the  Huguenots  who  havo  had  from  the  begin  Jng  such  honourable 
part  in  the  making  of  the  Metropolis  of  the  New  World. 

Many  Distinguished  Men 
Vfom  a  study  of  the  names  contained  in  Appleton's  IHncyclopedia  qf 
^  '  rican  Biography,  Hon.  Heury  Cabot  Lodge  finds  that  among  the  men 
in  America  prior  to  1789  who  were  of  sufBoient  distinction  to  be  named 
In  the  Encyclopedia,  there  were  689  Huguenots,  they  holding  fourth 
place  in  the  list.  This  is  sulBcient  testimony  as  to  the  character  and 
ability  of  these  Protestant  French. 

Pbesident  John  Adams 
In  hlB  History  of  Independence  Hall  (published  by  James  Challon  4 
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Bon  Phltadelphlft,  1889),  D.  W.  Bellile  says :  "  The  maternal  anoMtor  of 
Johk  Adams  was  John  Alden.  a  paBsenger  In  the  Mayflower,  and  thus  he 
Inherited  from  his  parentage  the  Utle  of  a  Son  of  Liberty.  The  last 
words  he  ever  uttered  were,  '  Independence  forever  I ' "  Thus  It  appean 
that  the  Huguenot "  Prisollla"  was  the  ancestress  of  one  of  our  Prert- 
dents. 

Eably  Society  in  New  Yobk 
In  the  society  which  marked  the  early  days  of  the  BepubUo.  In  New 
Tork  then  the  seat  of  the  ConUnenlal  Congress,  Mrs.  John  Jay.  wife  of  a 
Humenot  descendant,  was  the  acknowledged  leader.    Her  tolented  hus- 
band wa«  secretary  for  foreign  affairs.    Her  "  Dinner  and  Supper  Usf 
for  1787-8  contains  the  namea  of  the  men  aad  women  prominent  In  tha. 
day.     General  Washington  was  among  the  honoured  guests  In  that 
hospitable  mansion.    Mrs.  Jay  was  a  Livingston.    Early  In  the  lUt  are 
the  names  of  Colonel  John  Bayard,  dlsUngulshed  member  of  a  Huguenot 
family,  and  his  wife.     Other   names  are  Alexander  Hamilton,  "the 
vivacity  of  whose  French  blood  would  make  him  a  welcome  guest  at 
every  social  gathering" ;  Dr.  John  Bodgors.  Presbyterian  minister,  and 
his  wife    who  was  of  the  Delaware  branch  of  the  Huguenot  Bayard 
family  •  and  Dr.  Provoost,  bishop  of  New  York,  a  chaplain  of  Congress,  of 
combined  Dutch  and  Huguenot  descent.    Two  other  names  of  note 
among  the  Huguenots  were  EUas  Boudlnot  and  Daniel  Huger.  the  latter 
of  the  South  CaroUna  family  so  honourably  represented  In  the  BevoluUon, 
The  DeLancey  family  was  represented,  as  wore  the  Izards  of  South 
Carolina.    Both  In  Congress  and  society  the  Huguenot  famlUes  were  at 
the  front. 

•Washington  And  A  Huguenot  Maiden 
The  great  Washington.  In  his  early  Ufe.  was  smitten,  according  to  weU 
estabUshed  tradition,  by  the  charms  of  a  maiden  of  French  blood,  the  fair 
Mary  PhlUpso,  who  later  became  Mrs.  Morris.  Her  father's  mansion. 
eUU  standing  on  Harlem  Heights  and  known  as  the  Jumel  Mansion,  was 
■ubsequently  Washington's  headquarte  3. 

Tracing  Some  Obscube  Lines 

It  Is  not  assumed  In  the  case  of  the  names  here  given  that  a  French 
•noestry  Is  certain ;  simply  that  there  Is  fair  reason  for  believing  It.  No 
harm  will  be  done  If  the  genealogical  case  Is  not  made  out. 

Backnu.  Isaac  Backus.  Baptist  author  and  minister,  bom  Jan.  9. 1724. 
at  Norwich,  Conn.,  died  in  1806  at  Tltlcut.  Conn.  Descendant  In  flfth 
generation  of  William  or  Stephen  Backus,  who  came  to  Norwich.  Conn, 
from  Norwich.  EngUnd.  in  1637.  Backus  doubtless  from  Beccues.  a  Wal- 
loon. DeSue  Beccues  was  witness  to  a  Walloon  baptism  In  Norwich. 
England,  as  the  rpcords  of  the  Huguenot  Society  show. 

IMand.  DeLand.  Delane,  Delaune.  Philip  Delane  or  D'.land.  probably 
a  Huguenot,  came  to  Newbury.  Mass..  In  1694.  Rowland  Deland.  the 
probable  ancestor.  Is  given  as  a  member  of  the  WaUoon  Church  at  Nor- 
wich, fUigland. 
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Belmont,  BeUomont,  Beaumont.  BeaumonU  abound  in  Huguenot  liter- 
ature. lieSieur  de  Beaumont  was  a  refugee  in  Aoadia  In  1604.  Biotiard 
Coot,  Earl  ot  Bellomont,  governor  of  New  Yorli  and  Massaobusetts  in 
1686,  was  ot  Flemisb  origin.  C!oot  is  a  Huguenot  name  in  Canterbury 
Church  records.  While  the  Belmonts  come  from  the  Palatinate,  Rhenish 
Prussia,  the  family  is  French  in  origin. 

OarrUon.  William  Lloyd  Garrison's  grandfather  Joseph  was  an  Eng- 
lish settler  on  the  8t.  John's  Blver  in  1767.  His  origin  is  obscure.  Gar- 
rison was  a  commoi  Walloon  name  in  England  after  the  Huguenot 
refugees  tiad  gone  thither.  Isaao  Garrison,  a  Huguenot  from  Montau- 
bon,  France,  became  a  citizen  of  New  York  in  176S.  It  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  the  great  Abolitionist  had  Huguenot  blcod  in  his  veins. 

Eu$tU.  William  Eustis,  governor  of  Massachusc  'ta  in  1825,  was  a  de- 
scendant of  William  Eualls  of  England.  The  family  is  of  Norman  blood, 
Eustace  the  Count  of  Boulogne  being  the  English  progenitor. 

Hale.  Nathan  Hale,  of  Connecticut,  who  wa»»  executed  as  a  spy  in  the 
War  ot  the  Bevolutlon,  was  descended  from  the  Hales  of  Kent,  England, 
of  whom  Hlr  Nicholas  de  Hales  was  the  Norman  ancestor. 

t^untleroy.  Moore  Fauntleroy,  founder  of  the  Virginia  Fauntleroys, 
was  of  Huguenot  origin,  his  father  being  John  Fauntleroy  of  Southamp- 
ton, England.  Moore,  the  immigrant,  was  a  man  ot  property,  member 
ot  the  Virginia  House  ot  Burgesses. 

Moultrie.  General  William  Moultrie,  who  defended  Sullivan's  Island 
from  British  attack  in  1776,  was  ot  the  Huguenot  blood,  as  the  South  Car- 
olina records  show.  His  brother  John  was  governor  ot  East  Florida  in 
1775.    The  family  is  one  ot  the  first  in  South  Carolina. 

Lyon.  General  Nathaniel  Lyon,  of  Connecticut,  a  brave  commander  in 
the  Civil  War  who  died  at  Wilson's  Creek,  August  9, 1861,  was  a  descend- 
ant of  William  Lyons,  who  came  to  Rozbury  from  England  in  1635  in  the 
ship  Hopewell.  The  English  ancestor  was  Sir  Roger  de  Leonne,  a  native 
of  France. 

Legare.  Hngh  Swinton  Legar^,  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Jan.  3, 1789, 
died  in  Boston  June  30, 1843.  was  attorney-general  in  President  Tyler's 
cabinet,  and  was  attending  the  dedication  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument 
when  stricken  with  fatal  illness.  He  was  a  direct  descendant  ot  Solomon 
Legare,  a  Huguenot  refugee  from  Bristol,  England,  to  Charleston,  8.  C, 
in  1686.  Solomon  Legar^  was  one  ot  the  founders  of  the  Congregational 
Church— Circular  Church— in  Charleston. 

Rote.  Mrs.  Betsey  Boss,  who  made  the  first  United  Stetes  flag,  very 
likely  had  French  blood  in  her  veins,  although  proof  positive  is  wanting. 
She  came  from  the  Grisoom  family,  and  the  name  is  in  the  Huguenot 
records  frequently.  The  name  ot  Ross,  a!80,  is  common  among  the 
Huguenots  as  Bos.  The  flag  was  made  upon  an  order  from  a  committee 
consisting  of  General  Washington  and  Colonel  George  Ross,  her  hus- 
band's uncle.  Her  ancestor,  Samuel  Grisoom,  built  the  first  brick  house 
In  Philadelphia  in  1683. 

Huwetl.    This  family  is  ot  Norman  origin,  and  Huguenot.    The  family 
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of  Le  RoMl,  from  the  place  of  thnt  nair.o  In  Low«r  NornuMdy.  roacbe* 
back  Into  the  eleventh  century.  In  England  the  KuMells  have  been 
among  the  prominent  families  since  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  nam.-,  glvon  aa  nushell,  Uozol,  Kosol,  nouBSolle,  frequently  occur* 
In  tho  Walloon  reoordu  at  Canterbury.  Bussoll  and  Rouaell,  Rouselle  and 
Bou8«el  were  In  tho  list  of  "  ForolKnors  ro«ldont  In  EngUnd  In  1618-1888." 
The  Bussells  were  also  on  the  original  passenger  ItsU  to  America  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  at  least  a  dozen  entries  of  them  bound  for  New 
England.  In  the  Now  World  as  In  the  Old,  tho  family  baa  won  distinc- 
tion. The  late  Governor  Russell  of  MassachusettA  belonged  to  the  best 
type  of  American  citizenship. 

Va$te.  Colonel  Joseph  Vasse,  or  Vose,  who  commanded  the  First 
Massachusetts  Bay  Rogltient  lu  tho  Revolutionary  War,  was  a  direct  do- 
■cendant  of  Robert  Vose,  or  Vaseo,  who  came  from  England  to  America 
in  1651  and  bought  174  acres  of  land  In  Milton,  Including  a  portion  of  the 
famous  Brush  Hill.  In  England  tho  name  was  spelled  Vaux,  retaining 
the  Norman  origin.  It  Is  not  unlilcely  that  tho  name  Foss  comes  from 
Ue  same  source. 

81.  Clatr.  General  Arthur  St.  Clair  had  Norman  blood  In  his  veins. 
He  was  born  In  Scotland  In  1736,  died  In  I'onnsylvanla  In  1818.  He  was  a 
general  In  tho  Revolutionary  War.  He  married  In  Boston  PhcEbe 
Bayard,  daughter  of  a  Boston  Huguenot,  Balthazar  Bayard.  His  wife's 
mother  was  a  half-sister  of  Governor  James  Bowdoln.  The  St.  Clalrs  or 
SlncUlrs  of  Scotland  were  of  Norman  descent  from  Walderne,  Count  de 
Santo  Claro,  whoso  wife  was  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy. 

Warren.  General  Joseph  Warren,  whose  name  will  Uve  as  long  as 
Bunker  Hill  Is  remembered,  was  born  In  Roxbury,  Mass.,  June  11, 1741. 
The  origin  of  his  Boston  ancestor,  Peter  Warren,  Is  obscure.  He  mar- 
ried Sarah  Tucker,  and  Tucker  Is  a  Huguenot  name,  corrupted  from 
Tuttlett  or  Touchet.  The  father  of  C  neral  Warren  married  In  1710 
Mary  Stevens,  daughter  of  Doctor  Samuel  Stevens,  who  first  produced 
the  russet  apple.  The  name  of  Stevens  Is  found  as  Stiffens,  Steffens, 
Stephens,  in  Huguenot  annals.  So  also  the  name  Warren,  Warene  and 
Werene,  Is  common  In  Walloon  records.  Very  probably  Peter  Warren, 
ancestor  of  General  Warren,  was  Pierre  Warrone,  a  Huguenot.  He  was 
first  known  In  Boston  in  1659. 

Reverdy.  Peter  Reverdy  and  his  son  Benonl  came  to  New  York  from 
London  with  Pastor  Polret  on  the  ship  Robert  in  1687.  Peter  was  the 
reputed  author  of  certain  Memoirs  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros.  He  was 
chosen  coroner  of  Newcastle,  Delaware,  in  1693.  Reverdy  was  a  Poitou 
family,  Huguenot. 

Johmon .  Reverdy  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  the  son  of  John  Johnson  and 
Ghldelln,  daughter  of  Reverdy  Ghiselin,  of  Maryland,  was  a  Hugue- 
not, his  mother  being  a  descendant  of  Jan  Ghiselin,  a  Huguenot  refugee 
to  England  in  1566. 
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Some  English  Surnames  of  French  Derivation 

Thi  following  names  of  famlUos,  of  Frenota  doscent  and  derivation, 
have  been  leieoted  from  Barber's  Brltlth  Family  Namet.  Many  of  our 
Amerluun  families  can  trace  through  this  source  French  blood,  In  very 
many  coses  known  to  be  HuKuonot.  Names  given  In  the  various  chap- 
ters are  not  repeated  here.  The  list  will  bo  of  Interest,  whether  the 
American  connection  can  be  traced  or  not.  Tbo  abbreviations  used  are 
these:  "H.,"  for  Huguenot;  "  Prot.  Bef.,"  Protestant  Kofuguo;  "  L.," 
London. 


AoNKW  (from  Algtieau). 

Alexander  (orfgiDiklly  Alexandre). 

Allard;  Hui^enot 

Allotb  (11.,  near  Vermeil,  laSS). 

Ameior  Kuiiics  (Prot.  Hef.,  L.,  1618). 

Angler  (U.,  Auger). 

Annea,or  Annta(Prot.  Ref,  L.,1618). 

Arch  (H.,L.,  1618). 

Arnold  (H.,  t,.,  1618). 

Arnott  (U.,  Aruaud,  L.,  1857). 

Arundell  (R.,  L.,  1618). 

Antor  ( Norman,  1180). 

Avery  (H.,  Norwicta,  1622). 

Bailby  (H.,  Belley,  L.,  1S88). 

Balii  (H.,  Norwich,  182-.!). 

Baird  or  Beard  (H.,  L.,  M18). 

Baker    (Backe,    Prou    Bef.,    Norwich, 

1622). 
Balllnger    (Bellaoger,    Prot.    Ref.,    L., 

1688). 

Barr  (De  la  Barr,  H^  I..,  1818). 
Barrall  (H.,  Barlll,  danterbury,  1622). 
Barrett  (Norman,  Barette). 
Bamett  (H.,  Sandwich,  1622). 
Batclielder.or  Batebelor(U.,  Batcbeller, 

L.,  16«2). 
Bean  ( Prot.  Ker,  Blenne,  Norwich,  1622). 
Beaumont  (Norman). 
Bellew,  or  Bellows  ( Norman,  Bellot), 
Bellin  (R.,  Belln.  Belyn,  I..,  1618). 
Bence  (Beniion,  H.,  Anndwlcb,  1662). 
Beodon,  or  Benton  ( H.,  L.,  1618). 
Benn,  Bennett,  Benny  ( H.,  Benedict,  L., 

1688). 
Bevia  (flrom  Beauvala.  France). 
Bexant  (H..  BeausHalnt). 
BlUyard  (H.,  Dover,  1622). 
Blaaett  (H.,  BIssot,  L.,  1818). 
Blewitt  (Norman,  LaBlouette). 
Bofflo  (H.,  Bovln,  L.,  1688). 
Bogert  (H.,  Boygard,  U,  1681). 
Bone  (H.,  Bobon,  L.,  1621). 
Boneblll  (H.,  Bonnel,  L.,  1618). 
Bonner  (H.,  Bonnard,  L.,  1618). 
Booney  (H.,  Bumey,  L.,  1618). 
Bowcber,    Boucher,    Bowker   (H.,    L., 

1618). 
Boyd  (R.,  Boyard,  L.,  1887). 
Brade  (H..  Breda,  L..  1688). 
Brain,  or  Brine  ( H.,  Breoti,  L.,  1688). 
Brand  (Prot.  Ref.,  L.,  1618). 
Braaler,   Brazier   (H.,    Breasulre,   Nor- 

wich,  1622). 
Breeden  (R.,  Briden,  L.,  1681). 
Bi«tt  (French,  LeBret). 
Bi:ewer,      rueria  In  Normandy). 
Brlggsd.  3rugea,  L.,  1618). 


Brill  (Prot,  Rpf,  Brille, Sandwich,  1622). 

Brotbeni  (Brodder,  ProL  Kef.,  Saod- 
wIch,  1622). 

Brown  (NornianFrench,  LcBrun). 

Bruce  (Brouane,  from  Breux,  Nor- 
mandy). 

Bninyee  (Brune,  Prot.  Ref.,  L.,  1618). 

Bryan  (Rrlonne,  Normandy). 

Bryant  (from  Breaunt,  Normandy). 

Bu bier  (Norman). 

Buck  (Leltuc,  Prot.  Ref,  L.,  1618). 

Biickett  (Bouciuet,  Prot.  Kef,  L.,  168S). 

Bull  (Bole,  Prot.  Ref.,  L.,  1618). 

Buller  (Bnlen.  Prot.  Itef.,  L.,  1618). 

Burden  (Fr.,  Burdon). 

Burdett  (Buurdvt,  II..  L.,  168S).  Prob- 
able ancentry  of  Robirt  J.  Burdett, 
the  buniourliit. 

Burgoyne  (Norman-Frercb). 

Burr  (Bure,  Belgian,  Prot.  Ref,  L., 
1687). 

Burt  (Norman  French). 

Bu8b  (Boacb,  Flemiab,  Prot.  Ref.,  L., 
1618) 

BuihelHH.,  L.,1618). 

Bnsick  (Boumoe,  H.,  L.,  1688). 

Butcher  (H..  I...  168&). 

Buttle  (Butel,  R.,  L.,  IIVIS). 

Bylen  (H.,  ttom  Buell,  France). 

Byron  (NormanFrench,  BIron). 

Cade  (R.,  Cadet). 

Camp  (H.,  L.,1618). 

CatDpbell,   and    Gamble     (Norman- 
French). 

Campion  (ProL  Ref.,  Norwich,  1622). 

Cautrell  (H.,  L.,  1618). 

Capel  (LaCbapelle,  H..  L ,  1SI8). 

Card  (H.,  Cardes,  L.,  1681). 

Caron  (H..  L.,  1687). 

Carry,  or  Carr  (R.,  L.,  1686). 

Carter  (Cartler,  H.,  L.,  1618). 

f    :twrlght  (Cauiereta,  Norman). 

C  -(H.,  DelaCuae). 

C    ''    H.,  (<eCbauve,  L.,  16S2), 

I'hamberlain  (Cbambellan,  H.,  L.,  1618). 

Chamher!i(H., Cbambray,  L.,  1«"!). 

Chaplin  (Norman-French,  Captleu). 

Chatiln  ( R.,  Cbattalne,  L.,  1618). 

Cheney  ( Fr.,  Cbennala). 

CbofHn  (H.,  Chanvin.  L.,  1684). 

Churchill  (Nor.  Fr.,  DeCourcelle). 

Clark  (U.,  Norwich.  1622). 

Clemecta  (Flem.,  Clement,  Prot  Ret, 
L.,  1618). 

Cloake  (H.,  Clocke,  L.,  1618). 

Oloae  (Prot.  Ref,  L.,  1618). 

Oloiwn  (Prot.  Bef.,  L.,  I61S). 


!l 
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Cocker  (II  ,  Norwich,  !«»)• 

Cockl*  (Cokele,   Prot.   lUt,  MorwUai. 

I«IS>. 

Cower  lOoe«e,  Fl«m.  Ref..  L..  U18). 
Ool'criem.  B«f.,L..l8l8). 
roller  (H.,Oolleye,  1«I8). 

Sllurr.Ool.51/  (^'a*?'V"",T.'i, 
Coppln«er(Flem.  Ref.,  L.,  l»U). 
t)orbetl(rr.,r»ven). 
Corbin  (Norman-FrencnV 
Corke  (H  .Corque,  L.,  1«1S). 
Cour««»(n.,C«'refe«).  ..^„„. 

Cuurteney,  or  Uourttiur,  or  Courtney 

(II.,  uame). 
Coward  ( 11.,  C'houard,  1<I88). 
CoMD*  (Cousin,  H.,I«8R). 

t'roHH  (  Hrot  Ref..  St.  Crulx,  l«18). 
♦  'rowlHjf  (Fr.,  Crulal). 

CridRk  (Prot.  Ref.  L.,  IBM).  ^ 

CruKi  (Creujkji,   ProU    Kef.,    Norwlcb, 

Culley  (FlemUh  Coulllet). 

Curtli  (H..  Courlols,  Norwich,  1611). 

Cushlng  (Nor.  Fr.,  LeCucbon). 

Daoo  ( Dacue,  H. ,  Canterbury,  l»m._ 
Uactel  CD"":''*".  Flem.  Ref.,  Norwich, 

Damn  (b'Amea,   Plot   Ref.,  Norwich, 

1622) 
Dangerfleld  (DangervtUe). 
Daniel  (H.,L,  IMS).      _ 
Danvers  ((hjm  An»yr^  TraDoe). 
Dannie  (St.  Denla.  H.,  L.,  tM2). 
Derlyr,  Darlln«  (H.,  Norwich,  1«22). 

Derrick  (H.,L.,1«22)-    „  ,  .    ,.-,. 

Devlne  (Deevlfnee,  H.,  Norwich,  I60). 
Dewey  (Bel<Sa,  ^rot.  Ref.,  Dhuy,  L, 


roMi.ron  (H  ,  Foiirftt,  u,  im». 

FoQambe  (Nor.  Fr.,  Fulgent). 
Forman,  Furcd  (Forroent,  H.,  L.,  Uli). 
Fox  (Flemlab,  H.,  L..  UM). 
Foy,Falth(H.,L;,l«l8)         ,^.    _. 
Freeman    ( FL^^Freymao,    Piot   B«f., 
Norwich,  1621). 

Fremon- (Fi.,Fr(inont). 

Fromant  (Froraeau,  H.,  L ,  KIR). 
Frueber  (H.,  Fruchal,  C,  1M7). 
Fuller  (Fr.,  Fouleur). 
Furber  (R.,  Foubert,  L  ,  Kll). 


iSuobleday ( Doublet,  H.,  U,I6«5). 
DoughtyiDaude,  F 
Doy  (H-vP .  1*!«)- , 


\Hi 


(Daude,  H.,  I-,  IM7). 
^Zl^l'soi'TViTlUrVrm:,  Prot  Ret, 

nraoer  (DrRpler.  H..  Dover,  t«22). 
Drew  (Dreux,  H  ,  Norwich,  IB^). 
DrewiV.  or    Drury  (DeKouvray,   Nor. 

Driver  (DeRlTcr^  Nor.  Fr.). 
Drought  (H.,  Droart,  U,  »•'»)•_   ^ 
Durrani, or  Durant  (Durand,  Fr.). 
Durrell  (Durell,  H.,  L.,  l«87). 

KMBBY(H.,I{,1M5). 

Eve  (Prot  Ref.,  L.,l«l»). 

KveraoD  (Prot  Ref.,  Flemlib,  L.  >«»)• 

Ewlng,  or  Ewen  (Prot  Ref.,  L.,  WW). 

FABB(H.,Fabri.I..,162). 

Fairy  ( Verry  or  Ferry  H.,  L.,  WW)- 

Fanning  (Norman). 

Farlon  ( Fargeon,  H..  I"  .»»«)• ,.,, , 

Faulkner  (ftkoeonnler,  H.,  L..  IMI). 

Fawoett,  Faeeett  (Fr.  Foaeord). 

Fear  (H.,  L.,  1«1»).  „ 

Fellows,  Fellowea  (H.,  L.,  1«W)- 

Fenn  (Fene,  H.,  Norwich,  1622). 

Ferrett  (H.,  Dover,  1622). 

Filbert  XFr..8tPhlIbert). 

Finch  (Fl.,  DeVlnck.  Prot  Rer.,L.,U22). 

FlowenCH.,  L.,16IS). 

Flenry(H.,L,16«7). 


OABBrrr  (H.,  Oabel,  L.,  IMJ). 

(iarbee  (11.,  Qauchez,  L  ,  16M). 

(iailey  (U.,  Oallale,  t,-,  IMT)- 

nallyon  ( II  .  oalllen,  t.,  16J«). 

Oalpln      I  ,  ('»lopln,  L.,  1664). 

Garrarci  (11.,  L.,1618). 

Garret  (Fr,  Oaret). 

Garrick(Fr  ,  OarrigueeV  

Gaskln  (Fr.,  DeOaacolgge,  fWm  Oat- 
cony). 

German  ( H.,  Oennon,  Lm  1618). 

OlddlngH,  or  Olddena  (H.,  Guidon,  I*, 
1687) 

OIBord  (Glirard,  ftjll  cheeked). 

Glllot  (diminutive  of  OIU,  H..  L.,  1818). 

Ollyard  (GUIIard,  H,  U,  1687). 

Glmlett  (Glmlette,  H..  1-,  1«18). 

Gla«(H.,01ace,  L.,1618).      ^       _    , 

OoBCher,  Goucher  (Fr.,Ooucher,  H.,  li , 

Ooddard  (H.,  Godart,  L.J818). 
Godfrey  (Fr.,  Godefroy,  HmJ*.  «88I). 
Godlng    (Fl.,    Godding,  Prot  Ref.,  L, 

Ooodenougb,     Moodenow    (Fr.,    Oodl- 

Oood(t>llow  (Fr..  Bonenfcnl). 
Goodhew,  or  Oooehue  (Fr.,  Oodeheu). 
Q<NB, or QooM IH  .Norwich,  1622). 
Oorilng  (Gtoaeelln,  ^rol.M.,L^im). 
aower"dower»(Fl.,  Prot  Ref.,  Govaertt, 
U,  1618). 

Grant  (Fr,  Grande).  tv.  i» 

Grave,  or   Oravea    (Nor.    Fr.,   D«  m 
Oreve). 

Gray  (H,  L..  1618). 

Gruel  (lI..Gruelle, JL,  »«•)•„,, 

Oubblns  (H.,  DeOobipn,  U,  1618). 

Guerin  (H.,  Oueron,  JU,  WJ8). 

Gamer,  or  Oumey  (H.,  L.,  it 

ay»(rf..Gay,L.,16M). 

Haso  (H.,  LeHaguo,  Prot  Ref,  L, 
IMl).^  From  thli  Itanlly  CM?e  the 
eloouent  preacher,  Rev.  WlUlam 
HiSl'.  D.  D-.  Baptlat  htotorian  and 
minlater.  _  ,  ^  .,_,. 
Hall  (Fl.,  Prot.  Ref,  I-.,  "••)v^, 
HambMl  (H.,  Hamlett,  L.,  1622). 

Haidy  (Nor.  Fr.,  bold,  atixnig,  H.,  1*. 

Harry  (Harrye,  H.,  U,  JMl). 
Harvey  (H.,Herve,  I*,  1681). 
Hanatt  (Prot  BMt..eiiaAiHcb,wa). 
HH^De  IB  Haye,H.,  Dover.  1622). 

MXbSrt^H&St:  pi^'R^f .  L-.  J««) 
HwbSrt  JHVSrt.  Prot.  Ret,  Oant.1^ 

bury,  1621).  ,  ,„,^ 
HewettiH  .  Huet,  L.,  1621). 
Hood  (B.,iude,  L.,  1618). 
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nook  (H..  Hue.  L ,  Ut»). 
HoopMll  (  U.,  DoT«r,  1671). 
Howill(H.,L..l«l»)  .   ^   . 

HowM  (Fl..  HOUM*.  Prot.  lur.GMiMr- 
burr  IMJ)  .,„, 

Hubbua,   bubart    (H.,    Uoabwt,   U, 

HMdCD,  or  Iddon  (Nor.,  HWdtn,  Prot 
lur.,  U,  ItU). 

JkckuilM  (H.,  jBcqMueDt,  CMUrburj. 

liB). 

;«»bs  (ri.,  Prot..  B«r..  l..  uw). 

JMDM  HU  J»m«i,  Prot,  Ref,  L.,  I«ll). 

'    ^r(FI..JMi»r<i.l?.,L.,l<21). 

Jur(J«y«n,H.,  L.1S2I). 

JoIIX(H.,  L,  l«8>). 

Joroa  (Nor.,  JnyeUM). 

Jot  (H.,  L..  1M»)- 

Julian  rPr.,  Julian). 

JDIIM  (U.,  U,  l(tl). 


Kna(Fl.  iur.,L.,UII). 

Lacy,  or  Lm«7  (Nor..  I*i«»y.  paUpoF) 
Luobart  (Fr.,  Ht  Lambert,  Fl.  R«r.,L., 

Ull ;  (Moana  LMnbart,  Oovamor  ot 

York). 
Laodara  (from  Landre  In  Burgundy). 

l«na  (Fr.,  Lalcoa). 

Larur  (I«Tour,  B.,  L.,  leit)- 
Lawranoa.  Laorance  (Fr.,  Laurantln,  H., 

I-.Wli).  ^  ._, 

Ijtwa  ( Prot.  Baf.,  Norwich,  1«K). 
Lawaon  (Nor.  Fr.,  Lohnn). 
Laroook  (H.,  Laoocq,  Dovar,  »•«)•_, 
iTAmoraauz,  Lamoreao  (H.,  i..,  Mn). 
Leppar  (H.,  Upara,  U,  l*l»). 
uSmj  H.,  Laaaa,  L,  laJI). 
Lewli  I  DeLula,  H.,  Norwteb,  1S22). 
LIUI»]»bn  (Fr.,  PaUOaan). 
LIvlDC  (Fl.,  H.,  Uvain,  Norwich,  163). 
JLoa, ?' U>w  (ri.,  DaLoa,  U.  I(IS). 
Loflln«( Prot. Hat,  L.,1«M). 
Long  (DvLonca,  Prot.  Ref.,  L.,  l«t<). 
LoDKlbllow  (ft.,  Longuerllle,  L.,  mS). 
Luca,  Looaa  (Prot.  Baf.,  L.,  1*»)-     ., 
Lorabond  (H.,  Lovlngibona,  L.,  ICl). 
liovall  (H..  Louvel,  L.,  t«U). 
Lowar  ( Fl.  Bef.^,  WW). 
l«c»  (Loolaet,  Prot  Baf,  L.WM). 
Lumbard,  Lombard  (H.,  Lombuart,  L., 

IfW). 
Ltod  (Prot.  Bar.,  Norwk;h,  IMt). 

Kao  (H.  Jfca,  L.,  WW). 
MackleT  (Fl.,  ProL  Baf.,  L ,  WW). 
MalUand  (H.,  Xattalent,  Nantaa). 

Ifda'(DeifaUala,  H.",  Dover,  !«»>. 
Maroon  (Marquant,  Prot.  Bar,  Canter- 

bary,  WS). 
Marlow  (Fr..  Marlleox). 
Xarr  (H.,  Karra,  L.,  WIS). 
ManhallJH.,  Hareehal,  L.,  WW). 
Ilartin  (H.,  St.  Martin,  L.  1M8). 
Xartlnaaa  (Fr.,  Martlgne)-    **"»•}?  " 

flunoni  Jamca  MartlneaK     ihUoao 

phar. 
MaHar  (H.,  Macey,  L.,  WM). 
Ilaaon  (H.,  Uaoon,  L.,  WW). 
Mate  (H.,  HettCiL.,  1<1»). 
lfaole,orMoll(H.Ji.,lsW). 
lUThew.orMaro  (tl.,  Uableu, UMfmtx, 

Norwleb,  lUl). 


Mayna  (n.,ll»yanna,t. ,  «•«)•  ^, 
Maynard  <H.,  Menard,  Dover,  iMt. 
Mean*  i  Prot.  Ret.,  Mlnn»ni,  L.,  1M7). 
Maar(H.,  L,,  Wit). 
Meen  ( H..  Ml«ii».  U,  WW) 
Marrtt^  Men/  (Marlt  and  Meret). 
Mercl»r(H.,  L,WW).  ,      _.^ 

Meyrlck  (DcMerlc,  Prot  Bel.,  L.,  1(21). 
MIcball.  Mitchell  (H..  L.,  WW). 
Mllea(  Norman  French).   Oeneral  Mllaa 
taofthUblood.  .    „       ,. 

Mill*  (Fl.,  MIlea,  Prot  Baf.,  Norwich, 
1(22). 

MInett  (MInel,  Prot  «•'..•- .  !•»»)•, 

MInter  (Minder.  Prot  Bet.  U,  «•'»)•  . 

Mollni-uz  (Molloer,  Prot  Kef,  L.,  WW). 

Money  (H.,  Monnaye,  L.,  Wl(). 

Munaay,  or  Monaey  (U.  L  ,  WW). 

Montague  (Mnntafsu).      „„.,,, 

Muon,  Moen  (Fl.,  Molne,  H.,  Sandwich. 
1(12). 

Moore  (Fl.,  Mor;  H.,  More,  U,  WW). 

Morrell  (H..  Morel,  L,  WW). 

Morrtn.  Morrle  (MeurUae,  H.,  Oantvr- 
bory.  1(22). 

Moaa  (Nurman-Franeh). 

Mott  (De  la  Motle,  H..  L.  ««>)•,„ 

Mountain  (H.,  Montaigne,  L.,  WW). 

Mouae  (H..  Muoiae,  Mow,  L.,  Wn). 
Munn  (Prot  Ref,  L.,  WW). 
Myhlll,  Mayall  (U.,  L,  MW). 

Nbalc  (DaNeel,  H.,  Ij,  IM»)-  „, 
Mollett  (Fr.,  Nolleau,  H.,  L.,  IM7). 

Ouvsm, Olivier  (H..  L.,  IMl). 
Onlona  (Anglene,  Norman). 
Overy  (H.,  Oovry,  L.,  WW). 
Msorne  (Oabemf,  Oeler  (l<blialor),  Nof 


Paok  (H.,  LePaga,  L.,  KM). 
Paine  (Fr!,  Pain,  rf^,  t.  WW). 
Rley,  Paliett  (d.,  ^i»M  t±.  >«M)i 
Palmer  (lePaumler,  Fl.  Baf.,  L.,  WW). 

Parry  (11.,  Parre,  L.,  W«7). 

^ell  (H.,  Paachaf,  L.,  i(W). 
Paie  (Patte,  H.,  Oanteroury.  iKi)- 
Faton,  PattoD,  Peyton  (H.,  Canterhory, 

MZ2). 
Pattleon  ( Fl.  Brf..  L.,  WW). 
Fanl  (B  ,  8t  Panl,  L.,  WW). 
FiSlctt  (Foulet,  H  .  L.,  1687). 
pScock(Fl.Bef..i.,l(W). 
Pear  (A.,  Pierre.  L.,  IMT).  „   . 

pSrj^Pear*.  (Fl.,  Plera,  Perea,  H  .  L., 

PearKn '( Plerreaene,  Prot  Bef. ,  U ,  KM). 
Pebardy.  Peabody  (Nor.  Fr ,  ^»»<««i- 
penny  ("Ip".  "•«>■  ^^rot.  Bef..  Nor- 

Ferkln«,'PBterkln  (little  Peter,  Fl.). 
Ferowne  (H..  Peronnet,  J*.  WW). 
i>etera  (Peeten,  Prot,  Bef.,  U,  WW). 
Peltit  (B.,  Petit,  WW).  ^  „_, 

Pbantam,   Ven<*ome,   Vandam    (Ptot. 

Bef.,  L.,  WW).  _  ,     , 

Pbtlllpa    (Flta-Phlllp,    Prot    Rat,   L., 

WIS). 
Pleard  (H.,  P»oard.  L.l1921). 
PIcken,  PIckene  (Fr.,  h«n). 
Pickett,  Pigott  (B.,  Pegot  or  PIgot,  L., 

WS5). 
Pillow  (B.,  Pilot.  1622). 
Plocben.    Pynchon    (B.,    Plnoon    or 

Plncbon,  uas). 
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PInntr   (Plnaur,   Prot.    lur.,  N>.i  -Ich 

1*33). 
PIcimmM  (H,  I*  Pliim»r,  I. ,  lM3i 
Pluiikatt,    or    Ptuukltt   (Nor.   Kr.,    da 

Pliia*n«t>. 
Pi>ll»nl  (U.,U,i*W 
Ponil  (Kl..  Pont,  Pr.ii.  »«•' .  I.    mil). 
Pi)oI»  I  I'mile,  Pnil.  lUf.,  I.  ,  l«'.:i  i 
Porter  (  H..  Portlsr,  Norwich,  l»tl). 
Poll  (Kl.,  Piit,  Prot.  Bef.,  U,  1«H). 
Potter  (rr.,?oll»r). 

PmiltiT  I  II  ,  PoiiUler.  ("anierbury,  16M). 
Powell  (H  ,  Puel,  I, .  lAIII) 
Pr»lt(II  ,  I)iiPr»l,  I,  .IIW). 
Pr*voiit(U.,  Kre,  mill. 
Prim.  Prtnie  (II  .  I, ,  l«l«). 
Prlne.-  (H.  Prlin,  L.,  mi'i). 
Pnie  (If.,  Preux   r,.,in«7i. 
Pulleii.  PulUlu  (II.,  PoiillalD,  L.,  1(33). 

QUIHCKT     (from     Qiilnoe     in    M«lne; 
DeQulnny). 

RAMxrv  (Tl.,  Rene,  Renle,  Fl.,  Renklx, 

h..  IWK) 
Tleaiion  (  HeUeanne,  Prot.  R*f.,  L.,  Ml«). 
Rmy,  Hay  (D«Kea.  Kay,  II .  I. ,  leMi. 
Rehherk  (II.,  Rehache,  L,  IM»). 
HcvllI,  Ravell  (II.,  Reval,  Revtlle,  L., 

laid). 
RIcket  (Rlrqiiart,  It.,  (?anterbnry,  1«I3). 
Robin  (H.,  Rnbaln.  I, ,  KW) 
Roblnaon  (  Roliyin,  Prot   Ref,  U,  1«I«). 
Roebe,  Roach  iII.,ilelaRoehe.  T,.,lfW7i. 

Fnaalbly  the  (kmlly  from  which  .lohn 

Roach,  or  Roche,  the  American  ahlp- 

bullder,  wm  ileticended. 
Rn«en>(Fr  ,  Rofrler). 
RoM  (Nor..  Kl*,  Rnne,  H  ,  L..  I(W4). 
Roawell,  Riimell  (RouHXFlle,  II ,  Canter 

bury,  l«'S). 
Room  fH.,  LeRonx,  Ti.,  1(II«i 
Rowan,  Rowen  (H.,  Rouen,  I. .  ISIS). 
Rowell  (H..  RouellM,  U,  IM7). 
Rowland  (H.,  Dover,  l«22i. 
Bowlay  (irom  NormaD  Beullljr). 


Hacii  (Sac,  Prot.  Ref.,  U,  Ult). 

Hariorli  (II.,  Hiurtorlua,  L.,  MM). 

Havaa*  (  Fr  ,  Haa*a«*i. 

Heymuu  .  Haymer,  Nlninre  (II.,  IMI). 

Hmley  (II..HI1I.I,  .  IM*). 

Hf^tiln  (II.,  L..  IMSi. 

Hherrard  iHheraret,  F.,  Prot,  L.,  1*111). 

Houth  (II  ,  L  ,  1*1*). 

BpMr,  HpMr  (Fl.,  tipltn,  Prot.  Raf.,  L  , 

1*3!). 
mepheiia  (II  .  L.,  1*111'). 
HiiirKe<in  ( II  .  I^ntnurireon.  L..  1*U). 
Huminem  (II  .  Hiinier*.  L  .  1*1*). 
Muniinervlile     (rroiii     Mooimtrvleux, 

Nor  ). 
Hynioudi,  8lmond«  (II.,  Hlmon,  L.,ISU). 


Tahkb  (Taborer.  Prot,  Ref,  L.,  1*71). 
Tanly  (11..  I, ,  KIM). 
Te'  !»-ppr  ( II..  Tavernler.  I*,  1*33). 
1    rrv     (I  .  Tirrlw.  I,  ,111*1. 
Thompmin  (II.,  I,..  ;*l»). 
Tlhhlffidl.,  L..  1*1*). 
T1IT.-n  (II  .  I...  I«l»). 
Trilver  (II  .Tolleve,  Norwich.  I«i;>. 
Torrey  (Thnuret.  Prot.  Re(..  I..,  1*11), 
Tree  (Tre,  I>rnt.  Ref,  I, .  I*l»). 
Tyron  (n  .  Trinii,  I..,  I«l«). 
Tiilley  riI..T)ilye.  I,.,  1*1*). 
Turntinll  (Nor.,  Toiirnebii). 
Tyrrell,  Tirrell  (Fr.Tlrel). 


VAi.r.!«TiNi:  (H.,  1*1*) 

Valiant  (H..  Valllant,  l**l). 

Vawilrey    (H.,   DeValdarrle,   Norwich, 

1*33). 
Vernon  (H  .  L.,  W1IV 
VlalUn  .VIe1.L..IM«>. 
Vincent  (H,  81.  Vincent.  T. .  1118). 
Vye  (II.,  D«  la  Fuye, I^,  !«*»). 

Waltkiw    ('VantMi,    Prot,  Ref.,  L. 
Ml). 
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Some  fmihekt  Hoouuiot  Namib 

Hanry  W»d»worth  LfliiKfelnw'i  mother  wm  a  lineal  defendant  of  John 
Aldon  and  PriBollla  Mollnea,  •<.nd  the  atraln  o(  HuKuunot  blood  acoounU 
(or  aome  of  the  flnoat  itualUloa  lu  the  oharaoter  of  New  England'*  moat 

loved  pout. 

The  good  Quaker  poet  of  Now  England,  John  Oreenleal  Whlttler,  waa 
proud  of  the  Huguenot  blood  be  Inherited  from  Thomaa  Whlttler.  the 
anoeator  who  aettled  In  HaUabury  In  the  daya  of  the  early  oolontaU. 
Through  the  pt.aoeful  training  of  the  Quaker  the  QalUo  blood  putaed 
swiftly  when  wrong  waa  to  bo  righted,  and  liberty  of  conaolenoe  aa  well 
at  of  peraon  wua  Inwrought  Into  hU  r  Ugloua  creed. 

Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lumb.  the  hlatorlan,  author  of  Tht  m$tory  a}  tiw 
York,  and  for  many  yeara  udltor  of  the  Uagattnt  a/ American  HMorv. 
which  jeoame  of  much  value  under  her  control,  waa  of  Huguenot  deaoent 
thrui.^h  hor  mother'*  family,  the  Vlntona.  Bhe  waa  deeply  lntere*t«d  In 
til,,  Uugunr.oU  and  many  arUole*  In  the  magazine  were  devoted  to  them. 
8ho  waa  a  leader  In  eatabllahlng  the  Huguenot  Library  now  In  poaaeeslon 
of  the  Huguenot  Sooloty  of  America,  and  aerred  on  the  Library  Commit- 
tee  until  her  death  In  1893.  She  waa  aecretary  of  the  nrat  Sanitary  Fair 
In  1868 :  noted  for  philanthropic  and  public  aplrit. 

General  Frederick  Dent  Grant  trace*  hi*  Huguenot  deaoent  through 
the  family  of  DeUlle  and  of  De  la  Noye  (Delano),  who  waa  a  member  ot 
the  Narraganaett  Settlement. 

Of  the  PrealdenU  of  the  United  Bttte*.  there  la  a  Btraln  of  Huguenot 
blood  In  John  Adamu,  OartJeld,  and  Roosevelt— the  latter  repreaentlng 
the  beet  type  ot  the  mingling  of  the  Dutch  and  French  race*. 

Hon.  Blohard  Olney,  Secretary  of  SUte  under  President  Cleveland,  and 
one  of  the  foremost  lawyer*  of  New  England,  trace*  direct  deecent  to 
Andrew  Slgourney,  who  wua  one  of  the  settler*  in  Oxford.  With  the  late 
Senator  Bayard,  this  makea  two  Secretaries  of  State  of  recent  date  who 
were  of  Huguenot  blood. 

A  Historic  Huguenot  Chaib 
In  the  room*  of  the  Boetonlan  Society  there  is  a  very  old  Huguenot 
chair,  which  waa  brought  to  Boston  from  Lyons,  France,  In  1686,  by  a 
Mr.  Waldo,  whoee  family  wa*  said  to  belong  to  the  Waldenses,  and  who 
left  France  to  escape  religious  peraecuUon.  His  son,  Nathan,  born  in 
Boston,  emigrated  to  Connecticut,  taking  the  chair  with  him.  Later  it 
became  successively  the  property  of  NathsJi's  son  Edward;  of  Edward's 
daughter  Johanna,  wife  of  Joslah  Cleveland,  and  of  her  daughter  Thank- 
ful, wife  of  Thaddeos  Palmer;  and  of  Thanktul's  daughter  Lucy,  who 
gave  It  to  Rev.  John  Cleveland.  D.  D.,  of  Providence,  B.  I.  More  reoontly 
it  belonged  to  the  late  Mrs.  Jane  O.  Alden,  Novelist,  and  Is  now  loaned 
to  the  Bostonian  Society  by  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Albert  DeSllva.  of  Box- 
bury,  by  whose  permission  a  picture  has  been  obtained,  which  may  be 
seen  eUewhere  In  this  volume. 
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The  Huguenot  Society  of  America 

This  Society  was  organized  In  1883.  Rev.  Alfred  Y.  Wlttmeyer,  Ph.  D., 
pastor  ol  the  French  Church  In  New  York,  was  the  founder.  Honour- 
able John  Jay  was  the  first  president,  and  Or.  Wlttmeyer,  secretary. 
Henry  O.  Marquand  was  the  second  president,  and  Frederick  J.  de  Peyster 
the  third.  The  Sotilety  hau  done  much  to  bring  the  Huguenot  descendants 
into  acquaintance  and  fellowship,  has  fostered  family  pride  and  stimu- 
lated research,  and  has  created  a  racial  consciousness.  Its  publications 
have  afforded  a  medium  of  historical  value.  Through  its  exercises  in 
commemoration  of  the  Bi-Centenary  of  the  Bevooation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  (held  in  New  York  in  1888),  and  of  the  Ter-Centenary  of  the  Pro- 
mulgation of  the  Edict  (held  in  New  York  in  1898),  attention  was  widely 
drawn  to  the  subject  of  the  Huguenots  In  America.  The  membership  is 
national,  and  about  four  hundred  names  are  on  the  rolls,  including  many 
families  prominent  in  various  sections  of  the  United  States. 

The  present  officers  are :  President,  Colonel  William  Jay ;  Vice-Presi- 
dents, George  a  Bowdola,  Theodore  M.  Banta,  Hon.  H.  W.  Bookstaver; 
Henry  M.  Lester,  Esq.,  New  Paltz;  Hon.  A.  T.  Clearwater,  Kingston; 
Nathaniel  Thayer,  Boston;  Hon.  Itiohard  Olney,  Boston;  William  Ely, 
Providence;  Prof.  Allen  Marquand,  Princeton;  Col.  H.  A.  Dupont, 
Delaware;  Herbert  Dupuy,  Pittsburg;  Col.  Richard  L.  Maury,  Rich- 
mond, Va. ;  Rev.  Robert  Wilson,  Charleston,  8.  C. ;  Treasurer,  T.  J.  Oakley 
Rhinelander ;  Secretary,  Mrs.  James  M.  Lawton,  New  York ;  Chaplain, 
Bt.  Rev.  Bishop  James  H.  Darlington. 

The  honourary  members  are :  Rev.  A.  V.  Wlttmeyer,  founder ;  Prof. 
Henry  M.  Baird,  the  historian ;  A.  Olraud  Browning,  president  Hugue- 
not Society  of  London ;  Meschinet  de  Rlchemond,  IjaRochelle,  France ; 
LeBaron  De  Schickler,  Paris ;  LeDocteur  Beringuier,  Berlin,  president 
German  Huguenot  Society ;  LePasteur  N.  Weiss,  Paris ;  Rev.  Charles  B. 
Tedder,  pastor  Huguenot  Church  of  Charleston,  8.  C. ;  James  S.  Van 
Courtland.  The  list  of  deceased  members  includes  Dr.  Thomas 
Oallaudet,  Hon.  EUsha  Dyer,  Prof.  Joseph  LeConte,  Hon.  Sir  Henry 
Austen  Layard,  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb,  Rev.  William  Hague,  Hon. 
Abraham  S.  Hewitt,  Col.  Johnston  L.  DePeyster,  Prof.  D.  D.  Demarest, 
Hon.  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  Dr.  Edward  Bayard,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Baird,  the 
historian,  H.  LeOrand  Cannon,  Henry  G.  Marquand,  Bishop  Quintard, 
and  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  of  Boston,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Pierre 
Baudoin  (Bowdoin).  The  late  Mrs.  Robert  Anderson,  wife  of  General 
Anderson,  was  a  long  time  member. 

The  Bi-Cbntenary  Cohmkmor<tion  in  New  Yobk 
The  names  of  the  General  Committee  of  Arrangements  indicate  the 
character  of  the  Huguenot  representatives  of  the  present  time,  and  show 
also  how  fully  the  original  Huguenot  settlements  were  represented.    Tor 
these  reasons  the  list  will  be  of  interest : 

Members  representing  the  Suguenot  Society  of  America— Joaeph  H. 
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Oautier,  M.  D. ;  Asbbel  O.  Vermilye,  D.  D. ;  Frederic  J.  de  Feystor; 
Benjamin  F.  de  Costa,  D. D. ;  Pierre  Lorlllard;  LeOrand  B.Cannon; 
Lawrence  Turnure;  Louis  MeBier;  Prof.  David  D.  Deraarost,  D.  D. ; 
Bt.  Bev.  Cliarles  T.  Quinto^J,  LL.  D. ;  Prof.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.  D. ; 
Henry  O.  DeForest ;  Peter  W.  Gallaudet ;  Bt.  Bev.  Edmund  de  Bctiweln- 
Itz,  D.  D. ;  Walter  B.  Ournee ;  Henry  O.  Marquand ;  Morey  Hale  Bartow ; 
Bev.  Alfred  V.  Wlttmeyer,  Ph.  D. 

Membert  representing  the  original  Huguenot  Settlements  in  America— 
New  York:  Hon.  John  Jay,  Edward  F.  deLancey.  Btaten  Island :  Hon. 
Chauncey  M.  Depew,  B.  H.  Dtsosway.  Long  Island ;  Augustus  Bapelve, 
Henry  E.  Pierrepont.  New  Bochelle:  Henry  M.  LeCount,  Henry  M. 
Lester.  New  Paltz:  Abram  duBois,  M  D.,  Balph  LeFevre.  Boston: 
Hon.  Bobert  C.  Wiuthrop,  George  8.  Bowdoin.  New  Oxford:  Hon. 
Biohard  Olney,  John  G.  Whlttler.  Narragansett :  William  Ely,  Thomas 
M.  Potter,  D.  D.  Maine :  Hon.  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Gov.  Joshua  Cham- 
berlain. Delaware :  Hon.  Thomas  F.  Bayard.  Pennsylvania :  Charles 
M.  duPuy,  William  B.  Valleau.  Virginia :  Charles  H.  Maury.  Charles- 
ton, 8.  C. :  Bobert  N.  Oourdin,  Daniel  Bavenel.  Purysburg,  8.  C. :  Cor- 
nelius J.  Huguenln,  Wllmot  de  Baussure.  New  Bordeaux,  8.  C. :  J.  A. 
Oibart,  M.  D.,  Bev.  Benjamin  Allston. 


PBE8ENT  MEMBEBa  OF  THE  HUQUENOT  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA 


Adams,  Hbs.  Geobob  F.  (Demamt). 
Adams,  Washington  I.  L.  (FlandreaL) 
Alden,  Hn.  Cbarles  H.  (Cazueou,  Q<  ■ 

mon). 
Allen,  Dr.  Paul  (Byssel). 
Anderson,    MIsa    Maria    li.    (Bsyaid, 

Polngdextre). 
Ashbrtdge,  MIsa  Mary  P.  (Peebin). 
Att«it>uix  Mrs.  Anson  P.  (Bajrard). 
Atterbury,  Jobn  T.,  Lewis  B.,  Bev.  W. 

W.  (Boudlnot,  Carre). 
Aymar^BeiiJamln,  Miss  Elisabeth,  Miss 
Harriet,  Jose   (Aymar,  Masny). 

Bacot,  Wm.  8INCI.AIB  (Bacot,  De  Sana- 
sure). 

Bailey,  Peaice,  M.  D.  (Jerauld,  Dutee). 

Balcb,  Thoa.  Willing  (de  FrouvUle). 

Bangs,  Mn.  Fletcher  (Oalneao). 

Banta,  Theodore  M.  (Denuirest,  Sohler). 

Barbour,  Wm.  Delamater  (de  la  Maltie, 
da  Bols). 

BartMur,  Mrs.  WUllam  (Meroerean). 

Barren,  Hany  Ferdinand  (Bapalfe, 
Trico). 

Baaoome,  Mrs.  Western  (De  Lancer). 

Bent,  Mn.  Blchard  M.  (Dombola). 

Berrien,  William  Mitchell  (Berrien). 

Bishop,  Mrs.  Wm.  D.,  Jr.  (Oratlot). 

Blsaell,  Mrs.  aanfbid  (Byasel). 

BlMskwell,  MIsa  R.  R.  (Bayanl). 

Blaokwan,  Wm.  Bayard  (Biqrard). 

Blodgatt,  Mrs.  F.  J.  ( '.ymar,  Beloo). 

B1004,  John  Baloh  (Mollnes). 

Bogerl,  Theodore  p.  (Beneset,  Testard, 
Orommelln). 

Bolmer,  Mrs.  Gertrude  (I^horie,  Dutand, 
Ollet). 

Bonteoon,  Fr«d.  T.  (Bontecon.  Colllnot). 

Bookstaver,  Hon.  Henry  W.  (Bodlne, 
rellerj. 


Boucher,  Miss  S.  (Quentin,  Quersau). 

Bougbton,  C.  V.  (Bouton). 

Bougbton,  Wm.  Hart  (Bouton). 

Bowdoin,  Oeorge  B.  (Baudoln). 

Bowdoin,  MIsH  Isabel  O.  (Baudolj). 

Bowdoin,  Temple  (Baudoln). 

Boyd,  Herbert  Hart  (Chevalier). 

Brewster,  8aml,  Dwigbt  (Plr.neo). 

Brokaw,  Howard  C.  (Broucard,  Le 
Febre). 

Brokaw,  Irving  (Broucard,  Le  Febre). 

Brokaw,  Isaac  Vail  (Broucard,  La 
Febre). 

Brokaw,  WUllam  Vail  (Broucard,  Le 
Febre). 

Brown,  Dr.  P.  Klchard,  U.  a  A.  (Rich- 
ard, De  Bruyn). 

Bull,  Dr.  Cbarles  S.  (SeguUi,  Meroereau). 

BumisB,  Mrs.  Natbanlel  (Perrin, 
Thorel). 

Camuon,  Mas.  M.  P.  B.  B.  (PapUlon). 
Campbell,  Mrs.  H.  Godwin  (Mercereau), 
Cannon,  Col.  Le  Grand  B.  (Le  Grand, 

Oaonon,  Boutcn). 
Casey,  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  ( Venable). 
Cattua,  Miss  Emma  E.,  Mrs.  John  O. 

(Aymar,  VlLcent). 
Clarlcaon,  Banyer  (Jay,  Bayard). 
Clarkson,  Mn.  K.  L.  de  P.  (De  Peyster). 
Clarkaon,  Matthew  (Jay,  Bayard). 
Clearwater,    Hon.     A.    T.    (Baudoln, 

Bridon). 
Clinch,   Rev.  N.  Bayard  (Bayaid,  De 

Peyatar,  Chevalier). 
Oockroft,  Miss  E.  (De  Vanz,  Toumear, 

Oolyer). 
Joles,  Beory  R.  B.  (De  Peyster,  De 


Bapalve). 
Cooper,  Miss  Marian  N.  B. 
Do  Kay). 


Bayard, 


A  ..^kUl  .^.^  ^  _.•  . 
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Ooutant,  Dr.  Rlcbaid  B.  (Coutant,  Bon- 

Detoyi. 
Coxford,  Mn.  WllllBm  (Perrin,  Tborel). 
Uultlng,  Hube-t   Fulton   (Bayard,  Plu- 

Urd). 
CuttlDg.  William  Bayard  (Bayard,  Plo- 

tmrS). 

Danfobth,  Mbs.  Eujot  (Mercereau, 

La  Tourette). 
Darlington,  Cbarlea  F.  (Reyneau). 
Darlington,  Hev.  Jamen  U.  (B«yneau). 
Daatalell,  Nicholas  U  (De  Lechelllea). 
Daw,  O«org*  W.  (Da8>. 
De.BennavTlle.JameflS.  (DeBennevllle). 
de  Forest,  Robert  W.  (de  Forest,  Bertbo- 

let). 
De  Lamater,  Ezra  Doane  ( Le  Ualstre). 
De  Luxe,  Pblllp  Scbuylf  r  (de  Luze). 
Demarest,  Rev.  Wm.  H.  8.  ( Dea  Marets). 
Demonet,  Eugene  A.  ( Faure). 
De  Peyster,  Frederic  J.  and  family  (de 

Peyster). 
De  Peyster,  Oen.  Jobn  Watts  (de  Peys- 
ter, deLancey). 
De  Peyster,  Hiss  M.  Justine  (De  Peyster, 

de  Lancey). 
Depew,  Hon.  Cbauncey  M. 
Devotion,  Ulaaes  Ellzubetb,  Harriet  and 

Sarah  (Devotion). 
Deyo,  Robert  Emmet  (Doyau,  du  Bols). 
Oe  Zoucbe,  Jobn  J.  (de  Houcbe). 
Dickinson,  Charles  V.  (Laurler). 
Dodge,  Francis  Edward  (d'Espard). 
Domlnick,  Bayard  (Dominique,  Blanch- 

•rd). 
Domlnick,     Henry      B.      (Dominique, 

Blancbard). 
Du  Bols,  Wm.  A.  (Du  Bols). 
Du   Bols,  Wm.   Halson   (Du   Bols,  Le 

Fevre,  Blanshan). 
Dumont,  Jobn  B.  (Dum'mt). 
Du  Pont,  Col.  Henry  A.  (Du  Pont). 
Du   Puy,  Miss  Eleanor  U.   (Du    Puy, 

Chardavoyne,  Valleau). 
Du  Puy,  Herlwrt  (same  as  above). 
Duyvee,  Rev.  Joseph  (Durle). 
Duval,  H.  Rleman  (Duval). 


ECKABD,  Rbv.  L.  W.  (Bayard). 

Ellis,  Jobi^  OUIeU  (U!let,  Byssell). 

Ehli,  Mrs.  Wm.  R.  (Ollet,  Byssell). 

Eltlng,  Peter  J.  (Da  Bols,  Le  Fevre). 

Ely,  William  (Bemon). 

Ely,  WUllam  D.  (Bemon). 

Embury,      Aymar      (Aymar,      Belon, 

Magny). 
English,  William  E.  (Du  Bols,  Blanshan). 


FABKB,       RB0INAU>       8TAHI.KY      (De 

DIbon). 
Falconer,  Wm.  H.  (Fanoonnler). 
Farlow,  Mm.  W.  U.  (L'Homniedleu). 
Fambam,  Elijah  H.  (MollneH). 
F^imham,  Mrs.  George  A.  ( Vermcllle). 
Faulkner,  Dr.  Richard  B.  (Du  IMy,  de 

Vaux). 
Ferree,  Miss  Annie  D.  (Ferree,  Blan- 

con). 
Ferree,  Barr. 

Ferree,  Samuel  Patterson. 
Flagg,  Rev.  Edward  O.  (Vlllepontauz). 
Flandrean,  Felix  K  (Flandreau). 
Floyd-Jones,  Mrs.  E.  (L'Escnyer). 
Fontaine,  William  M.  (de  la  Fontaine, 

Bourslquot,  CSialllon). 


Fnolp,  Mrs.  N.  A.  M.  (Ollet). 
Fo!<ter,  Rev.  Daniel  Requa  (Reqna). 
Fowler,  Mrs.  A.  H.  (Oratlot). 
Freeman,     Aldeu     (Mollues,    Vassall, 

Bonne). 
Freeman,  Joel  Francis  (Bonne). 
Frluell,  William  H.  (De  Courcy,  Frlx- 

sell). 
Fuller,  Linus  E.  (Mollnes). 

Oallaudet,  Pbof.  K.  M.  (Oallandet, 
Prioleau). 
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Germany,  Influence  of  HuKueuoti  Id,  70 
Ocrmantown,  Pennsylvania,  early 

French  aettler*  of,  SIS 
Olrard,  Stephen,  302-307 
(llrard  Cullece,  307 
Great  Britain,  Ilugupnota  In,  87 
Green,  Richard  Henry,  34 
Groe,  ^ohann  Daniel,  223 
Groee,  Howard  B.,  IS 
Guerrsnt,  Bdwaid  O.,  430 

Hamilton,  Albxandcb,  20,282-257 

Harlem,  settled  by  French,  221 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  203 

Henry  of  Navarre,  Henry  IV,  M 

HUlegax,  Michael,  Sift 

Holland,  debt  of  to  Hnguenotii,  88 

Home  life.  Huguenot  In  America, 407-4U 

Houdelette,  Henry  Clay,  m 

Howe,  Julia  Ward,  208 

Hubele,  Adams  and  John,  SI9 

Uuguenou :  E^stlmate  of,  16 ;  In  Eng- 
land, 18;  origlD  of  tbe  name,  38  ;  per- 
•ecutlons  of  In  France,  4317.;  fllgbt 
of,  88;  Invincible  spirit  of,  81;  In 
Europe,  84-73 ;  superiority  of  In  aru 
and  trades,  84 ;  later  persecutions  of, 
74  0.;  Influence  of  upon  Purltap 
cbaraetar,  2D2-2II;  as  a  Ihctor  In 
American  life,  420-427 ;  home  life  of, 
407 ;  tralM  of  character,  4lt 


iHDiAirs,  hoatUs  st  Oxibrd  astttament, 
141 


Jay,  John,  18, 244-2B1 

Jesuits,  Inlrlgues  of.  141 

Jusn  of  Arc,  2ft ;  before  ths  Dsophln,  tt ; 

trial,  SO;  sentence,  B;  msrtyidom, 

M;  estimates,  84  K 
Jobonnot,  Daniel,  188 

KiBK,  Datid  snd  Lewis,  119 

LABnaiE,  jACOum,  141 

Lat^ette,  Uarquls  de,  TTl;  Dwxnatlon 

Day  observance  In  Paris,  880 
La  Foliette,  Robert,  400, 401 
La  Montague,  Jobannt-n.  218 
Latin  School,  Boston,  182 
Iwidonnlers,  story  of  expedition,  100 
Launns,  Henry,  827 
Lsclere,  John,  martyr,  44 
IieContee,  Tbe,  Glllaume,  218 ;  Pierre, 

118;  John  and    'oaepb,  US;  JoLn 

lAWienoe,  218 


LeFevre,  u'acquea,  41 

l>F«vre,  Ralph,  288 

LeMercler,  Andre,  183 

Lescartmt,  Marc,  lift 

lievering  ftirolly,  the,  318 

Lodge,  Henry  Cabot,  esUmate  of  Hugns- 
nots,  18 

Louis  XV,  ^Mlct  of  against  Hugue- 
nots, 78 

Louisiana  Purchase,  383 

Lovell,  John,  ontilon  of,  181 

Luther,  MarUn,  428 

Mains,  Frencb  oniony  In,  st  Drsaden 
188 

Manalclntown,  Va.,  348 

Manigault,  Gabriel,  18,  tSS ;  Jndlth, let- 
ter of,  324 

Marcbanda,  The,  of  Penniylvanla,  S18 

Margaret  of  Angouleme,43 

Markos,  Abram,  organizer  of  "City 
Troop"  of  Philadelphia,  317 

Marlon,  Francis,  1»,  338-344 

Marot,  Clement,  bymus  of,  82, 421 

Maury,  Ann,  873 

Mnyftovorr,  Huguenot  paxsengera  on,  12S 

Meaux,  Reformation  al,  43 

Memoirs  ofs  Huguenot  Family,  383 

Menendez,  Don  Pedro,  108 

MInult,  Peter,  214, 282 

Mollnes,  Prlsdlla  (Muliins),  tbe  Puritan 
maiden,  128 

Montgomery,  Richard,  BsTOlatlonary 
martyr,  287 

Names,  changes  In,  281, 412 
Narragansetl  settlement,  the,  181 ;  list  of 

colonists,  182 ;  troubles  of,  164 :  dls 

perslon,  ISS,  188 
New  Amsterdam,  Frencb  settlers  of, 

212 ;  flnt  child  bom  in,  Frencb,  213 ; 

names  of  flrst  settlers,  214 ;  second 

Savemor  a  Huguenot,  214;  flrst 
octor  a  HngosDot,  US;  fbslon  of 
Dutch  and  Frencb  In,  2IS 

New  Bordeaux,  French  settlement  in 
South  Carolina,  127 

New  Palta,  Hugoenot  settlement,  bis- 
toryor,28S-288 

New  Rocbelle,  Hognenot  settlement, 
2S1 :  land  bongbt  in  1888, 231 ;  names 
uf  families,  2S2,  233;  deacilption  of, 
284 ;  centre  of  culture,  2SS ;  Frencb 
Churrh  of.  237-241 ;  Frencb  lifs  of, 
409;  schools  or,  414 

New  York :  Frencb  among  asttleis  of, 
212 ;  FrencU  flunllias  orrU8-222 ;  type 
of  character,  '  28 ;  French  club  In, 
224;  Frencb  Church  In,  22t;aoclal 
leadersblp  in,  4S1 

Oliver,  Antront,  188 

Orange,  French  colony  of,  n4 

Oxford  setUement,  1S4-143;  fluaUlasof, 

in 

Palisst,  Bkbnabd,  88  IT 
Paasevant,  William   A.,  minister  and 
phllantbroplst,  founder  of  hospitals, 

Pennsylvania:  Huguenots  flnt  white 
settlers  of,  180 ;  Huguenot  Qunilles, 
283,298,288 

Proteetantl^m,  English,  18 

Puritan,  Dutch  aud  Hngnenot  oon- 
trssted,408 

Port  Royal,  naval  victory  of,  S13,  n4 
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BABArr,  PAri,  putor,  77 

lUpitlle,  Hamh,  Jl»      ^  ^ ^  ^., 

Bac  oarpat,  Introdooad  by  Fraieh,  410 
Ramnr.  South  Carolina  hlitorlan,  ta 
Haven,   Paul,  U,   l«8-17a:  Fraamaaon, 

Hajrnoldii,  Oanaral  John  F.,  JOjJM,  JW 

Reynolda,  Admiral  William,  W7 

Rlbault,  Jean,ez|)adUlon  of.M-m 

Blehclleu,  Cardinal,  17 

Robardeau,  Danlal,  US 

Roohalle,  La.  M 

Bochatto,  Faator,laat  ProtMtantmartrr, 

77 
Roman  Calhollo  Church :  oorrnptlon  of 

In  Franov,  W ;  penacutlon  of  Protaa- 

tant  leformars,  4S 
Rou,  Lotth,  Raverrnd,  SZ7 
BuuU,  FrcrK:b  oolonjr  In,  70 

Halem,  HuBuenot  raOiiaea  In,  Ua,  ISO 
Bampaon,  Deborah,  4SI  „ 

Santee  Rlrer  (French  Santee),  Hncne- 

not  colony,  S24  ^ 

Schley,  Admiral  W.  H.,  a  nuguenot,  20, 

2»7 
Bcbomberg,  Hunianot,  17 
8evler,John,  SU 
Bliiourney,  Andrew,  IM 
BlmniB,  William  ailmore.  Ml 
Hmltb,  Helen  Evertmn,  author,  407 
South  Carolina,  HnguenoU  In,  SIX;  bca- 

pltabletreatiz>>:Jtof,M7;  prominent 

French  namaa,  SM ;  French  Church, 

Charleaton,    SM;     John     Lawion'i 

Journal  ofa  VUt  to,  SS4 
Statpn    Island,  Frensh  aetUament  on, 

217 ;  namea  ofietttaia,  217 


St.  Bartholomaw'a  Day,  10  IT. 
Huiuppa,  Patar,  Reva>«odjZ40 
Stuyvaaaat,  Palar,  wllk  a  Hngnanot,  IM 
Sunday.  Hucnaoot  otaacrvanoe  of,  411 
SupanllUona  foaMrad  In  Fianea,  41 

TirrAKT  ftunlly  (Jaoqnaa  Ttphaloa  an- 

oeator),S19 
ToutoD,  Jean,  lH 
Tborcan,  David,  17l47t 
Trinity  (Bebool,  New  York,  HO 


UKivBBaAi.mii,  rounded  In  AmartafeT 
a  Buguauot,  DeBonnavllla,  SIO 

Van  dbn  BnacH,  LACBEMTica,  liO 
Vaaaar  Oollece,  founded  by  a  HugoMlOl 

deacendant,  274 
Vaaaar,  Matthew,  20, 27S 
Vaaay,  maaMCfa  of,  4« 
Vanaola,  panacutlon  of  the,  45 
Vlane,  Jean,  claimed  to  ba  flnt  wblta 

child  bom  In  North  America,  111 
Vlllega«non,  ftillure  In  Bracll.  (S 
VIrftnIa :  Hugoenota  In,  S4S ;  petition  to 
ettabllah  colony  In,  S4a;  Manakln- 
town  colony,  S4(:  BuBuenot  Ounl- 
Ilea,  S4S ;  French  Choich  In,  SM ;  tba 
Baaulbrd  or  Bufbrd  Family,  SS7 


Wallookb,  French  Proteataota,  112 
Waahltiglon,  Oeona,  Maaonlc  eulogy  oi; 

Si7  ^  

WIttmeyer,  Alfred  V.,  Ravarend,  t» 


NAMES  OF  HTTOUKNOTB  IN 
VOLUME,  BUT  NOl" -GIVEN 

Amian,  Jbak,  1S2 
Andre,  Amaud,  152 
Angevin,  Zacuarle,  221 
Ayrault,  Danlal,  140 

Baobac,  ELtB,  212 
BalUeigeau,  Jacob,  221 
Barbarie,Jean,tU 
Bartrat,  Olllauma,  IS2,  in 
Bargar,  Philip,  Ml 
Banat,  David  and  Peter,  191 
Bayaaz,  Thomaa,  2X1 
Baanchamna,  Jaan,  152 
Beaver,  Jiwii  Oeorge,  121 
Balhalr,  Daniel,  152 
RargaroD,  Jacqner ,  '22 
Beahr,  Oliver,  ISS 
Baviaca,Loula,2M 
Blaoon,  laaae,  191 
Blaoabau,  Matthew,  2M 
Blooq,  Albert,  291 
Bonnin,  Amao,  222 
Boooher,  Louie,  191 
Buonlot,  Ezeeblal,  ISl 
Bnutlnaau,  Stephen,  190 
Bovta,  Jerome,  217 
Boyer,  James,  299 
Boyer,  Samnel,  S18 
Brand,  John,  299 
Busaereau,  Paul,  1S2 

Canton,  Peter,  189 
Carre,  Louis,  222 
Oelller,  Jean  Benrl,  lit 
Chabot,  John,  189 


AMERICA  MENTIONED  IN  THIS 
ELSEWBERE  IN  THIS  IHDKX 

Ohadalne,  Jean,  212 
Cbadane,  Jean,  152 
Chapron,  Pierre,  221 
Chardavolnne,  Blla,  2SS 
Ohardon,  Petar,  189 
Ctaarron,  Ella^tl 
Chaovanant,  wailam,  nO 
Obavaller,  Patar,  299 
Cbavaller,  Phillip.  291 
Clapp,.OIllaama,  lU 
OolUn,  Paul,  1« 
Oothooneau,  William,  2n 
Ooodret,  Daniel,  222 
Ooodret,  Jean,  ua 
Ooodia,  Danlai,  299 
Ooolon,  Jaan,  112 
Oousaaan,  Jaoqnaa,  220 
Crommelln,  Daniel,  120 

David,  Jean,  152 
David,  Joaae,  152 
DeCharms,  Richard,  117 
Da  la  Plalne,  Nteholas,  IM 
DaNeufvtlle,122 
Dayo,  Chrlatlan,  IM 
Daabraaaea,  Jaeqnea,  213 
Daaehampa,  Piarta,  151 
DIaaoaway,  Z17 
Dootell,  Michael,  299 
Ooa,  Andrew,  297 
Drouhet,  Paul,  222 
DoCaatla,  Edmond,  297 
Doche,  Jacob,  299 
Dubola,  Jaoqa(a,2B 
Dobola,  Loob,  in 
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Dupean,  Daoial,  nt 
Dunnd,  PltrrtiM 
Uurell,  Mom*,  M 

EooiaH,  JXAM,  122 

FLBDBY,  PITBB,  JM 

?orii»y,  rrter.  »l» 
Foucault,  Andre,  Ml 
Fouehart,  Jmd,  21( 
Freer,  Hugo,  2M 
Frere,  Hugh,  M4 
Fame,  Oavki,  222 

OAMCBL,  JBAN,  221 

Clkrrlgucs,  Fruicla,  2W 
Uaudlncau,  OUIe*.  222 
(leaeull,  Louis,  222 
(lermoo.  Jean,  162 
Olllard,  Siulei,  222 
alraud,  Dulel,  232 
Olrrard,  Pterre,  222  .  ,  ,_ 
Ooud,  Jean  and  Daniel,  19B 
Uraode,  Juste,  217 
aros,Iiorenz,22S 
Ouerln.  Estlanne,  2SS 
UulOD,  217 

Babbbouck,  Jean,  2M 
Hodnett,  John,  2» 
Houdelette,  Charles  Stepbtn,  197 
Bubele,  Adam,  81» 

IVB,  QIBABD,  217 

JAQCIN,  OBoBoB  and  JMSM  t^  IW 
Jardlues,  Dr.,  29S 
JallD,  Andre,  122 
Jullen,  Jean,  IKI 

Lam BBBT,  Danibl,  US 
Lambert,  Dents,  21( 
Lamoreaux,  227 
Laurans,  Hubert,  2M 
Lavlgne,  Charles,  m 
L«vlgne,  Bstensle,  28J 
Laytor,  John  Henry,  IM 
LeBoyUao,  William,  M» 
LeBlond,  Antbooy,  IW 
LcBmn,  Jean,  ll« 
LeBran,  Molae,  in 
LeDleu,  Lewis,  «•• 
Leftver,  Jacque^W 
LstaTre,  Simon,  M» 
Legare,  Francois,  IM 
Legale,  Hngta  Bwlnton,  191 
LeUendre.DanteVlBS 
Legrand,  «erre,20 
Leppemer,  Uanaret,  281 
LeHoax,  Bartbolomew,  ZSl 
LeTort,  James,  2W,  Sll 
Levering,  Josboa,  »8 
LiiTlllard,  Pierre,  »7 
Low,C.,Betb,>!S 
Lyron,  Lewis,  21( 

Xabb,  Sikom,  sn 


Ilagnon,  Jean,  2n 
MaTbou.  Daulel,  IW 
M«ny.  Jscques,  2a 
llarcband.  Daulel,  221 
Martin,  Jobu,  HI 
Kartln,  Pierre,  217 
Mathlot,  Henry  Bemaid,  tl> 
Maynard,227 
Ueroeveau,  Daniel,  222 
Mercler,  Isaac,  232 
Hlnvlelle,  Oabrlel,  21t 
Montels,  Pierre,  219 
Mouseelt,  Thomas,  191 

Naudin,  Elib,  291 

Paca,  John,  299 
Palllet,  Andre,  223 
Paris,  Amos,  199 
ParmeuUer,  Pierre,  217 
^>asaevant,  William  A.,  110 
l<elletreau,  John.  ^ 
lerry,  Oliver  H.,  210 
Piervaux ,  Jean ,  222 
PInao.l.  Jeau,222 
Ptnnsrd ,  Joseph  ,299 
PochJkrd,  Nicholas,  Jean,  179 

QDIKTABD,  Isaac,  211 

Rambbbt,  Elib,  162 

Bappe,  Oaorlel,  198 

Reboteau,  Nicholas,  298 

Bembert,EUe,122 

Renardet,  James,  299 

Banand,  Daulel,  162 

Bc<iua,CUude,n9 

Beverdy,  Peter,  122 

Blddle,  Francis,  199 

Boblnett,  Bamnel  ,n» 

Buchla,  Laurens,  291  ■.. 

Bolland,  Pierre,  Jean,  Abiabara,  211 

Roller,JohnB.,tl9 

Boactte,  Daniel,  291 

Bonz,  Jean,  222  

Basland,  Pierre,  222 
Bntau,  Uerrit,  XH 

BAtTVAOB,  ABBAHAM,  191 

Bays,  Blchjud,  «• 
Bcnrman,  Jacob,  SO 
8lgnac,  Peter,  191 

Btaln.  John,  199 

BUlpbeo,  HlGhad,  199 

TABOEtPAHiai„  lit,  SI 

TUlou,  Frands  B.,  Ill 
TIaaa,  Marie,  111 
ToorteUot,  Abram,  162, 191 
Tripeo,  FrederickjlW 
Trocbon,  Pierre,  222 

VinAi,,  efrmrar-  JM 

Vinauz,  J'^.IS'  *" 
Votaw,  Paul,  390 
Voyer,  Fet«r,S99 
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